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TO THE HONOURABLE THE. 


Lady BETTY GERMAIN. 
Mapa, 


# k Y HEN a Book intended for the be- 
1 nefit of mankind, written with that ſole 
view, and preferring uſe to oſtentation, 
| | e ſome name under whoſe pro- 
b © tection it might be received with favour 
1 15 the world, it will not appear ſtrange 
to any, naked perhaps to yourſelf, that 
Hours ſhould be prefixed. _ 
þ 1 I am no "gg Madam, but I 
think it a duty thoſe who have it in 
3 their power to make truth public owe 
to mankind, that they ſhould place * | 
tue in the moſt de Toon light, 
is thus made more generally and more 
Is eder uſeful than it could be by 
| 5 any other means: And your humanity, 
W benevolence, and generous charities, 


ball, being chus delirered to the public 
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eye, and continued down perhaps to 
another generation, be an example to 
thoſe who never ſaw you, and bleſs the 
deſcendants of thoſe thouſands whom 
your hand has relieved. 


Virtues, like yours, Madam, in any 
age, would have been conſpicuous ; but 
in the preſent, where all goodneſs is ſo 
much difregarded, they ſhine with a 


new luſtre. To be generous at a tine 


when profuſion in follies renders others 3 
niggards in good things; ; to relieve, be- 
cauſe the object is diftrefiby; not be- 


cauſe ſome particular voice or intereſt 
recommends him, and to maintain a 


ſenſe of religion as the ſupport of virtue, 
and a futurity as the period in which 


it ſhall be rewarded; at a time when 


partiality directs even thoſe who affect 1 


humanity, and when every thing ſacred 
is trod under foot, and Heaven itſeli 
treated as a chimera, this, Madam, is 
an honour, that in the eye of reaſon 
eclipſes all the pomp of rank, and all 


the oftentation of title. It is more your il 
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AP glory, Madam, to have claimed this cha- 
racter, than to have deſcended from the 


1 


longeſt line of patriots and of heroes. It 
is for theſe the good will celebrate you; 
> anticipating that praiſe which your pure 

*Z ſpirit ſhall taſte, when angels fing about 

it, as they conduct it to thoſe regions, 
which He, who loves virtue, has pre- 
7 pared for its reception. 
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Pardon a ſtranger, Madam, who ad- 


27 dreſſes you in terms, ſuited not to the 
ordinary circumſtances of rank and title, 
thoſe others ſhare with you ; but in that 


goodneſs in which, to the misfortune of 


the world, you are almoſt alone: and 
who knows the moſt that he can fay 
will not be accounted flattery, becauſe, 
bad as men are in general, they all al- 
low virtue to be amiable, and all allow 
chat you poſſeſs it in the fulleſt cha- 
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= That you | may yet long continue a 
bleſſing to the preſent age, is, Madam 
cke moſt ſincere wiſh of him who knows 
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he conſiders the intereſts of others more 
than your own in that defire : And who 
is, with the moſt true reſpect, 2 


0 


Your Lapvysmir's 3 
moſt obedient and 


moſt humble Servant, 


LO John Hill. 
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My books have been written upon the ſame 
ſubject with this, but if one of them had treated it 
in the ſame manner, this would have been ren- 


dered unneceſſary, and would never have employ - 


ed the attention of 1 its author. 


I is his opinion, that the true end of ſcience is 
uſe; and in this view, the preſent work has been 
undertaken: It appears to him a matter of more 


conſequence, and a ſubject of more ſatisfaction, to 
have diſcovered the virtues of one herb unknown 


before, than to have diſpoſed into their proper 
claſſes ſixteen thouſand; nay, ſo far will a ſenſe of 


utility get the better of the pride of mere curioſity, 
that he ſhould ſuppoſe this a thing preferable to 
be aid of him, to the having diſcovered ſome un- 
known ſpecies; to having picked from the bottom 


of ſome pond, an undeſcribed conferva, or to ha- 


ving fetched from the moſt remote parts of the 
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world, a kind of tree-moſs, with heads larger than 
thoſe at home. 


Ir grieves a man of public ſpirit and humanity, 
to ſee thoſe things which are the means alone of the 
advantages of mankind ſtudied, while the end, that 
advantage itſelf, is forgotten. And in this view he 
will regard a Culpepper, as a more reſpectable per- 
fon, than a Linneus or a Dillenius, 


Trar botany is an uſeful ſtudy is plain; becauſe 
it is in vain that we know betony is good for head- 
achs, or ſelf-heal for wounds, unleſs we can diſtin- 
guiſh betony and ſelf-heal from one another, and 
jo it runs through the whole ſtudy. We are taught 
by it to know what plants belong to what names, 


and to know that very diſtinctly; and we ſhall 


be prevented by that knowledge from giving a 
purge for an aftringent, a poiſon for a remedy; 
let us therefore eſteem the ſtudy of botany, but let 
us know, that this uſe of the diſtinctions it gives 


is the true end of it; and let us reſpect thoſe, who 


employ | their lives in eſtabliſuing thoſe diſtinctions 
upon the moſt certain foundation, upon making 


them the moſt accurately, and carrying them the 
fartheſt poſlible : Theſe are the botaniſts; but witle 


all the gratitude we owe them for their labours, 
and all the reſpect we ſhew them on that conſide- 


ration, let us underſtand them as but the ſeconds 
in this ſcience. The principal are thoſe who know 


now to bling ther d.ſcover'ies to uſe, and can ſay 
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what are the ends that will be anſwered by thoſe 
plants, which they have ſo accurately diſtinguiſn- 
ed. The boy collects the ſpecimens of herbs with 
great care, and beſtows ten years in paſting them 
upon paper, and writing their names to them: He 
does well. When be grows a man, he negleqs 
his uſeful labours; and perhaps deſpiſes himſelf for 
the miſemployment of ſo much time: But if he has, 
to the knowledge of their forms, added afterward 
the ſtudy of their virtues, he will be far from cen- 
furing himſelf for all the pains he took to that end. 


Hx who wiſhes well to ſcience and to mankind, 
muſt wiſh this matter underſtood: And this is the 
way to bring a part of knowledge into credit; 
which, as it is commonly practiſed, is not a jot 


above tlie ſtudies of a raiſer of tulips o Or a carnation- 
fancier. 


Wu we confider the ſtudy of plants, as the 
ſearch of remedies for diſeaſes, we ſee it in the 
light of one of the moit honourable fetences in the 
world; in this view no pains are too great to have 
been beſtowed in its acquirement; and in this 
intent, the principal regard onght to be had to 
thoſe of our own growth. The foreign plants, 
brought into our ſtoves with ſo much expence, and 
kept there with ſo much pains, may fill the eye 
with empty wonder: But it would be more to the 


honour of che ra of them, to have found: ous 
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of thoſe to whom an inquiry into the virtues of 
herbs, may ſeem the province of a woman. It is 
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the uſe of one common herb at home, than to 
have enriched our country with an hundred of the 


others. Nay, in the eye of reaſon, this oſtentatious 


ſtudy is rather a reproach. Why ſhould he, who 


has not yet informed himſelf thoroughly of the na- 
ture of the meaneſt herb which grows in the next 
ditch, ranſack the earth for foreign wonders? Does 
he not fall under the ſame reproach with the gene- 
rality of thoſe, who travel for their i improvement; 


while they are ignorant of all they left at home: 
and who are ridiculous i in their inquiries concern- 


ing the laws and government of other countries, 


while they are not able to give a ſatisfactory anſwer 


to any queſtion which regards their own? 


I nav ſaid thus much to obviate the cenſures 


an honour to the ſex, that they have put our ſtudies 


to uſe; but it would be well, if we had done ſo 
ourſelves; or if, conſidering that they might, we 


had made our writings more intelligible to them. 


Tux intent of words is fo expreſs our meaning: 
Writings are publiſhed that they may be under- 


ſtood; and in this branch, I ſhall always ſuppoſe 


he writes beſt, who is to be underſtood moſt uni- 


verſally. Now ſo far are we from having had this 


point in view in botany, that more new and more 
ſtrange words have been introduced into it, than 
into all the ſciences together: And ſo remarkable 
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i; the Swede before mentioned, Linnæus, for this; 
that a good ſcholar, nay the beſt ſcholar in the 
world, ſhall not be able to underſtand three lines 
together in his beſt writings, although they are 
written in Latin, a language in which he is ever 
ſo familiar. The author has not been at the pains 
to explain his new words himſelf, but refers his 
reader to nature; he bids him ſcek them in the 
flowers, where he found them. 


Tux farther we peruſe this conſideration, the 
more we ſhall find a book like the preſent neceſſary. 
It appears, that what are called the books in bo- 
tany, far from being in the compaſs of many who 
wiſh to be uſeful in their knowledge of plants, are 
not to be underſtood by any, except a few, who 
follow the uſeleſs, though curious ſteps of the au- 
thor; in many parts perhaps, only by the author 

| himſelf, And as for the others which have not 
' theſe faſhionable innovations, the beft among them 
ſay nothing of their uſe or virtue at all. The au- 
thors eſteem this a particular branch of knowledge, 
and in this they are right. He who writes of the 
Wrens and figures of plants is a naturaliſt, and ne? 
who deſcribes their virtues ought to be a phyſi- 
eian: He who writes a very good hiſtory of plants, 
may not have it in his power to ſpeak knowingly 
of their virtues, or the compaſs of his work may 
not give room for it, or his readers may not expect 
or deſire it; for this is the caſe with many who 
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have only an empty curioſity. He therefore may; 
with reaſon, omit the virtues where he deſcribes 
the forms; but let him make 1t a matter of con- 
ſcience, if his knowledge extend ſo far, to do it 


himſelf, or if not, to recommend it to be done by 


{ome other. 


Wr ſez that the moſt curious botaniſts have 


not concerned themſelves about the virtues of plants 


at all; that many of the others who have writ- 


teh well on plants, have thought it no part of their 


ſubject; let us examine the others; thoſe who are 
of leſs repute. If we look into the Engliſh Her- 


bals in particular, we find them large upon that 
ſubject; indeed they are too large by much. They 
ſay ſo many things, that we know not which of 
them to credit, and therefore in the uncertainty 
we credit none of them. There is not the moſt 
trifling herb which they do not make a remedy for 


almoſt all diſeaſes. We may therefore as well take one 


plant for any caſe as another; and the whole of 
their labours amounts to this, that' the Engliſh' 
| herbs are full of virtues, but that they know not 
what they are. If we add to the writers on herbs 
in our own country thoſe who ſtudy them, we 
ſhall find the very ſame uſeleſs curioſity.” The 
apothecary's apprentice learns the names of plants 
that he may win the gingerbread-book by way of 
prize, but when he ſhould come to the uſe of 
them he neglects them, and often forgets the little 


. 
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he had known fo perfectly, that they ſell him vi- 


"2 pers bugloſs for bugle in the mar-:ers, and he 
1 knows it is the right, becauſe the ſtall: is painted. 
5 eee ie N 

E Tnosz who ſearch into the nature in nis pro- 


vince are not a whit better. I was intro ced in 
Yorkſhire to one Brewer, who had e ved a 
dreſs on purpoſe for herbalizing, and haas + maſk 
for his face, and pads to his knees, tha might 
creep into the thickets; when I talked with the 
man about his reſearches, they were after ſome 
new kind of moſs: He never had conſidered plants 
except to know how they differ from one ang- 
ther, To ORE $76 U 


In this ſituation, when knowledge is perplexed 
with unintelligible terms, and the memory of the 
ftudent confounded with a multiplicity of names; 
when: the ignorant only, who have written con- 
cerning plants, have given themſelves any trou- 
bles about their virtues; when. phyſic is be- 
coming entirely chymical, and a thouſand lives 
are thrown away daily by theſe medicines, 
which might be ſaved by a better practice; 
it appeared a uſeful undertaking to ſeparate 
the neceſſary from the frivolous knowledge, 
and to lay before thoſe who are inclined to do 
good to their diſtreſſed fellow-creatures, all that 
is neceſſary for them to know of botany for that 
; purpole, and that in the moſt familiar manner, 
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and to add to this what experience has confirmed 
of the many things written by others concerning 


their virtues. This is the intent of the following 


Work. 


Txs plants are arranged according to the Eng- 


1iſh alphabet, that the Engliſh reader may know 


| where to find them: They are called by one 
name only in Engliſh, and one in Latin; and 


theſe are their moſt familiar names in thoſe lan- 


guages; no matter what Caſpar, or John Bau- 
Hine, or Linnęus call them, they are here ſet 


down by thoſe names by which every -one ſpeaks 


of them in Engliſh ; and the Latin name is added, 
under which they will be found in every dictio- 
nary. To this is ſubjoined, a general deſcription 
of the plant, if it be a common one, in a line or 


two, that thoſe who already know it may turn at 


once to the uſes; and for ſuch as do not, 'y 
farther and more particular account is added. Laſt 
come the virtues, - as they are confirmed by 
practice; and all this is delivered in ſuch words 
as are common, and to be underſtood by all, 


Exxxr thing that is ſuperfluous is omitted, that 


che uſeful part may remain upon the memory: 
And to all this is prefixed, in a large introduc- 
tion, whatſoever can be neceſſary to complete 
the good intentions of the charitable in this way. 
There are rules for gathering and preſerving 
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herbs, and their ſeveral parts; directions for mak- 


ing ſuch preparations from them as can cove- 
niently be prepared in families; and general ad- 


monitions and cautions in their reſpective uſes. 


Ir I could have thought of any thing farther 
that could tend to the making the book more 
uſeful, I ſhould have added it: as it is, the can- 
did reader is defired to accept it, as written with a 
view to be of real lexvige to mankind, 
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THE 


Uſeful Family-Herbal. 


Containing general Rules for the gathering and 
. preſerving Herbs, Roots, Barks, Seeds, and 
> Flowers; together with the Methods of making 
puch Preparations from them, as may beſt retain 
* their Virtues, or be moſt uſeful to be kept in Fa- 
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4 1 Dye Deſigh and Purpoſe of the Work, and the Me- 
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Hz intent of the Author in publiſhing this book, 
1 is to inform thoſe who live in the country, and 
are deſirous of being uſeful to their families and 
X triends; or charitable to the poor, in the relief of 
their diſorders; of the virtues of thoſe plants, which 
grow wild about them: That they may be able to 
ſupply this neceſſary aſſiſtance, in places where apo- 
FF thecaries are not at hand; and that they may be able 
alſo to do it without putting themſelves to the ex- 
pence of medicines of price, when the common herbs, 
that may be had for gathering, will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. 2 2 
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he has been accuſtomed to the practice of phyſic in 
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However, as there are caſes, i in which more help 
may be had from drugs brought trom abroad, than 


from any thing we can procure at home, an account 


of thoſe roots, barks, feeds, gums, and other vegetable 


productions, kept by the druggiſts and apothecaries, 
is alto added; and of the ſeveral trees and plants 
from which they are obtained; together with their 


virtues. 
This Work, thre, will tend to inſtru thoſe 


.. charitable ladies who may be deſirous of giving this 
great relief to the afflicted poor in their neighbour- 
hood, and to remind apothecaries of what they had 
before ſtudied: But the firſt-mentioned purpoſe is 


by much the moſt uſeful, and the moſt confiderable, 


hind for this reaſon the greateſt regard is paid to lt. 
The plants are diſpoſed in the alphabet, according 
to their Engliſh names, that they may be turned to 
the more readily; and an account is given, in two or 
three lines, of their general aſpect and place of 
growth, that thoſe who in part know them already, 


may underſtand them at once: If they are not per- 


fectly known from this, a more particular deſcription 


18 x ry by obſerving which, they cannot be miſta- 
ken or confounded with any others; and after this 


follow, not only their virtues, as others are content 
to ſer them down, but the part of each plant which 


contains them in moſt perfection 1s. named, and the 
manner in which they may beſt be given. 


With regard to the virtues of plants, it gs ben 


the cuſtom to attribute t many to moſt of them: 


So much is ſaid more than the truth on theſe occa- 
ions, that thoſe who would be informed, know not 


what they ſhould believe. Fhis is more cautiouſſy 


regulated here. The real virtues alone are ſet down, 
as they are aſſured by experience: And the principal 
of theſe are always ſet in the moſt conſpicuous light. 


Perhaps it may be allowed the Author, to with 
more aſſurance than others of theſe things, becauſe 
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that way. Very few things are named here, that he 
has not ſeen tried; and if ſome are ſet down, which 
other writers have not named, and ſome of which 
they have ſaid moſt, are lightly mentioned; it is 
owing to the ſame experience, which has added to 
the catalogue in ſome things, and has found it too 
great for truth in others. 

Nature has in Yis country, and Joubtleſs alſo in 
all others, provided in the herbs of its own growth, 
the remedies for the ſeveral diſeaſes to which it is 
moſt ſubject; and although the addition of what is 
drought from abroad, ſhould not be ſuppoſed ſuper- 
fluous, there is no occaſion that it ſhould make the 
other neglected. This has been the conſequence 
of the great reſpect ſhewn to the others; and, beſide 
this, the preſent uſe of chemical preparations has al- 


| moſt driven the whole of Galenical medicine out of 
bur minds. 


To reſtore this more ſafe, more gentle, and often 
more efficacious, part of medicine to its natural credit, 
has been one great intent in the writing this treatiſe; 
and it is the more neceſſary for the ſervice of thoſe 
who are intended moſt to be directed in this matter, 


ſince this is much leſs dangerous than the other: 


Nay, it is hard to ſay, that wats is dangerous at all in 
moſt inſtance. 

The apothecaries are apt, in their unfeeling 3 | 
ery, to ſay, they are obliged td the good ladies, who 


| 2 give medicines to their ſick neighbours, for a great 


deal of their buſineſs; for out of little diſorders they 
make great ones. 'This may be the caſe where their 


mops ſupply the means; for chemical medicines, 
and ſome of the drugs brought from abroad, ate not 


to be truſted with thoſe who have not great expe- 
rience; but there will be no danger of this kind, 
when the fields are the ſupply. This is the medi- 
cine of Nature, and as it is more efficacious in moſt 
eaſes, it is more ſafe in all. If opium may be dan- 
gerous in an — hand, the lady who wil! 
8 - 
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give in its place a ſyrup of the wild lettuce, (a plant 
not known in common practice at this time, but re- 
commended from experience in this Treatiſe) will 
find that it will eaſe pain, and that it will caufe ſleep, 


in the manner of that foreign drug, but ſhe will never 


find any ill conſequences from it: And the ſame 


might be ſaid in many other inſtances. 
As the deſcriptions in this work, very readily di- 


ſtinguiſh what are the real plants that ſhould be uſed, 
and the great care will remain, in what manner 
to gather and preſerve, and in what manner to 
give them; it will be uſeful to add a chapter or two 
on thoſe heads. As to the former, I would have it 
perfectly underſtood, becauſe a great deal depends 
* it; the latter cannot eaſily be miſtaken. 
Having diſplaced the drugs brought from abroad 


in a great meaſure from this charitable practice, I 
would have every lady who has the ſpirit of this true 


benevolence, keep a kind of druggiſt's ſhop of her 


own: This ſhould be ſupplied from the neighbour- 


ing fields, and from her garden. There is no reaſon 
the drugs ſhould not be as well preſerved, and as 


carefully laid up, as if the product of a different cli- 
mate, though the uſe of the freſh plants will i in ge- 


neral be beſt when they can be had. 
As there are ſome which will not retain their vir- 
tues in a dried ſtate, and can be met with only during 

a {mall part of the year; it will be proper to add the 
| beſt methods of preſerving theſe in ſome way, accord- 
ing to the apothecaries manner; and theſe chapters, 
with that which ſhall lay down the method of ma- 


king the preparations from them for ready ſervice, 


will be ſufficient to lead to the perfect uſe of the me- 
dicines of our own growth: And it will be found 
upon experience, that thoſe who ſufficiently know 


how to make a proper uſe of theſe, need ſeldom have 
recourſe to any others, | 
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c HAP. II. 


concerning the Methods of collecting and preſerving 
Fans, and parts of them for Uſe. 


PHE virtues of different plant reſiding princi- 
pally in certain parts of them, and thoſe diffe- 
rent according to the nature of the herb, theſe ſeve- 
ral parts are to be ſelected, and the reſt left; and 
theſe are in ſome to be uſed freſh and juſt gathered; 
in others, either neceiſity, or the natural preference, 
make it proper to dry and preſerve them. 10778 
In ſome only the leaves are to be uſed, in others 
the whole plant cut from the root, in others the 
flowers only, in others the fruits, in others the leeds, 
in ſome the roots, and of ſome trees the barks, ſome 
the woods, and only the excreſcences of others; while, 
ſome vegetables are to be uſed entire, whether it be 
freſh gathered, or dried and preſerved. Of all theſe, 
inſtances will be given in great number in the fol- 
= lowing ſheets, and the matter will he ſpecified under 
each article, as the part of the plant to be uſed will 
always be named; and it will be added, whether it 
be beſt freſh, or beſt ar neceſfarily dried, or other-; 
Viſe preſerved; but it will be proper in this place to- 
Mes. into the full examination of this matter, to fave 
unneceſſary. repetitions under the werd particular 
articles. 
=) The whole of moſt plants, native «f, our ecuntry, 
dies off in winter, except the root; and in many that 
7 periſhes allo, leaving the ſpecies to be renewed from 
the fallen ſeeds. When the whole plant dies, the 
root is ſeldom of any virtue; but when the root re- 
mains many years, and ſends up new ſhoots in the 
ſpring, it commonly has great virtue. This may be 
a general rule: For there is very little to be expect - 
ed in the roots of annual plants: Their ſeeds, for en 
moſt Part, contain their greateſt virtues 
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: ſaid to be the part fitteſt for uſe, they are not'to be 1 
taken from the ſtalk; but theſe large ones growing = 
from the root are to be choſen; and theſe, where 


them. This is ſo much done in ſome plants, that 


quired, theſe are the leaves from which it is to be 
is always taken in this whether they be beſt 
freſh or dried; if freſh, they ſhould be juſt gathered 
that carries off a part of the virtue, and they are to 


caution 1s to be uſed, and wy are beſt dried, by 
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In others, the root lives through the winter, and 
there ariſe from it large leaves in the ſpring, before 


the ſtalk appears. Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed 


from thoſe which afterwards grow on the ſtalk, for 1 


they are more juicy, and for many purpoſes much 9 


better. In the ſame manner, ſome plants, from their 


ſeeds dropped in autumn, produce a root and leaves 


which ſtand all the winter, and the ſtalk does not 


riſe till the ſucceeding ſpring. Theſe are of the na- 


ture of thoſe leaves, which riſe from the root of other 
plants before the ſtalks in ſpring; and are in the ſame 
manner to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which grow 


upon the ſtalks: They have the full nouriſhment 


from the root, whereas the others are ſtarved by the 2 
growth of the ſtalk and its branches, and the prepa. _ 


rations made by nature for the flowers and ſeeds; 


which are the great pores of Nature, as they are 0 YA 
continue the plant. 0 
For this reaſon, when the leaves of any plant are 


there is no ſtalk, if that/can be; for then only they 
are fulleſt of quiee, and have their complete virtue; 
the ſtalk nning away with the nouriſhment from 


although the leaves growing from the root were 
very vigorous before the ſtalk grew up, they er and 
wither as it riſes. 

When the juice of the leaves of any plant i is re- 


prefled : When they are ordered i in decoction, notice 


for the-occaſion; they ſhould be cut up qloſe from the 
root, and only ſhook clean, nat waſhed;' for in many, 


be cut into the pot. If they are to be dried; the ſame 
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ſpreading them upon the floor of the room, with the 
windows open, often turning them. When thorough- 
ly dried, they ſhould be put up in a drawer, preſſing 
them cloſe down, and covered with paper. When 
the entire plant is to be uſed except the root, care is 
= to be taken that it be gathered at a proper ſeaſon. | 
Nature in the whole growth of plants, tends to the 
= production of their flowers and ſeeds, but when they 
are ripe,' the reſt begins to decay, having done its 
duty: ſo that the time when the entire plant is in its 
moſt full perfection, is when it is in the bud; when 
7 the heads are formed for flowering,” but not a ſingle 
flower has yet diſcloſed itſelf : This is the exact time. 
> When herbs are to be uſed freſh, it is beſt not to 
take them entire, but only to cut off the tops; three 
> ar four inches long, if for infuſion; and if for other 
= purpoſes, leſs: If they are to be beaten up with ſugar, 
they ſhould be only an inch; or leſs: juſt as far as 
they are freſh and tender. The tops of the plant 
thus gathered, are always 7s! e able to the wh ole 
= plant for immediate uſe. K i 02 

— When the entire herb is to be dried, the ſealbn for . 
gathering it is to be as juſt deſcribed, when the flowers 
are buding; and the time of the day muſt be when 
the morning dew is dried away. This is a very ma- 
terial cireumſtanee, for if they be cut wet with the 
dew, herbs will not dry well and if they be cut at 
noon- day, when the ſun has made the leaves: flag, 
they will not have their full power. 

Care muſt alſo be taken, to cut then in a PEN day ; 
for the wet of rain will do a8 much ren, as THC 
of dew, _- | 
When the werbe are aus nerd they are to be 
looked over, the decayed leaves picked off, and the 
dead ends of the Kalks cut away: They are then to 
be tied up in ſmall bunches, the leſs the better; and 
hung upon lines drawn acroſs a room, Where the 
windows and doors are to be kept open in good 
9 5 the bunches are to be half a foot aſunder, 
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and they are to hang till perfectly dry. They are 


then to be taken ſoftly down, without ſhaking off the 
buds of the flowers, and laid evenly in a drawer, 


preſſing them down, and covering them with paper. 
They are thus ready for infuſions or decoctions, and 


are better for diſtillation, than when freſh. 


The flowers of plants are principally uſed freſh, 
though ſeveral particular kinds retain their virtue 
very well dried; they are on theſe different gecafions 


to be treated differently. 

Lavender- flowers, and thoſe of ſtœcha, keep very 
well, they are therefore to be preſerved. dry; the la- 
yender- flowers are to be ſtripped off the ſtalks, huſk 
and all together, and ſpread upon the floor of a room 


to dry: The ſtœchas flowers are to be preſerved in 
the whole head; this is to be cut off from the top of 
the ſtalk, and dried! in the ſame manner: When dry, 

they are to be kept as the herbs. _ 


When roſemary flowers are dried, 505 are gene- 
rally taken with ſome of the leaves about them, and 


this is very right, for the leaves retain more virtue 
than the flowers. Some dry borage, bugloſs, and 
_ cowllips, but they retain vęry little in that condition. 
Roſe-buds are ta be dried, and to this purpoſe, their 
white heads are to be cut off; and the full blown 

flowers may be preſerved in the ſame manner, Ihe 
red roſe is always meant, when we peak of the dried 


flowers. 


For the wth of * Kemer 1 in a. they 
are beſt freſh, but as they ,remain only a ſmall part of 
the year in that ſtate, the method is to preſerye them 


in the form of ſyrups and conſerves. Such as the 


ſyrup of cloves and poppies, the conſerves of cowſlips, 


and the like, Of theſe a hort general account ſhall 
be ſubjoined, that nathing may be wanting to make 
this book as uſeful for Lamilkes, B the nature of ſuch i 

a One wall admit. 3 7 


Among the fruits of .n Wee ſeveral : are to bo uſed 


freſh, as the hip for en id! the quinee, mul. 
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; | berry, and black currant; from the juices of which 
= ſyrups are made. As to thoſe which are to be dried, 


A as the juniper-berries, the bay-berries, and the like, they 


4 4 are only to be gathered when juſt ripening, not when 
quite mellow, and ſpread upon a table or floor, often 


turning them, till they are dry. But of theſe we uſe very 


to be uſed dry; but nature has in a manner dried 


9 1 few of our own growth; moſt of the fruits uſed in 
medicine are brought from abroad, and mußt be pur- 
chaſed of the druggiſt or apothecary. 
With reſpect to the ſeeds and plants, it is ; other- 
on wiſe : Many of them are of our own growth, and 
nothing is ſo eaſy as to preſerve them. "Theſe are all 


them to our hands; for they are not to be gathered 


# till perfectly ripe, and then they need very little farther 


* cure. They are only to be ſpread far three or four 


days upon a clean floor, where the air has free paſ- 
© ſage, but where the ſun does not come; and they | 
are then ready to be put up. 


Ihe ſeeds uſed in n may he hare to 


q thiree general kinds. They either grow: in naked 
| heads or umbels, as in fennel, parſley, and the like; 
or in pods, as in muſtard and crefles ; or in large 
= fleſhy fruits, as in melon and cucumbers. In each 
cCaſe they muſt be left upon the plant, till perfectly 
ripe; then they are only to be ſhook from the heads 


upon the floor; or if in, pods, a ſmart ſtroke or two 
of the plant upon the floor, when they are thorough- 


y) ripe; will diſlodge them. In the other caſe, the 


fruit muſt be cut open, and they muſt! be taken out 
trom among the wet matter, ſeparated from the 
membranes that are about them, and ſpread upon a 
table in a dry place, where they muſt be often turn- 
ed and rubbed as they grow dry, chat! in the end they 
may be perftetly dry and clean. . 
Among the roots, a great inany are to be uſed freſh, 
but a greater number are beſt dried. The black and 
white bryony, the arum, and ſome others, loſe all 
their virtue in drying; and many that retain ſome, 
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yet loſe the greater part of it: There are others 


which are excellent both freſh and dried, as the 


marſhmallow and ſome more. 


As to the few which loſe their virtue entijely: in 


Al it will be beſt to keep ſome of them always 


in the garden, that they may be taken up as they are 


wanted. The others are to be managed according to 

their ſeveral natures, and they do a great deal toward 

the furniſhing this druggiſt's ſhap, which ſhould 

be filled with medicines, the Ones of our own 
country. 


The beſt foaſan for gathering roots for . is 


in the earlier part of the ſpring: What Nature does 
for plants when they are juſt going to flower, ſne 


does for roots when the leaves are juſt going to bud: 


The juices are rich, freſh, and full, and the virtue is 


ſtrongeſt in them at this ſeaſon, therefore they are ta 


de then taken up. ' MJ St 

In the end of February andthe beginningof March, 5 
the ground ſhould be Searched for the firſt budding. 

of leaves, and the roots taken up. They are to be 


wiped olean, not waſhed; and, ada. þ ta thei 
ſeveral natures, prepared for drying. ö 


Some are full of a mucilaginous juice, as marſh- 


mallow, and above all'other roots the fquill, and in 


| ſome degree many others of that kind: theſe muſt be 
cut into thin ſlices eroſs-wiſe, and they will dry beſt 
if laid upon a hair-cloth ſtretched acroſs a frame, 


They muſt be frequently turned; and be very tho- 


ben . dry, before they are put up; elſe they will 
become 3 But, , en TP keep 
very well. 


Other roots hive juices, that evaporate more eaſily. 


| Theſe have the virtue either throughout the whole 
ſubſtance, or only in the outer part, and they are to 
be prepared accordingly. When roots are of one 
uniform ſubſtance, they generally have the virtue 
equal, or nearly ſo, in all parts. Theſe ſhould be 


ſplit open length-wiſe, firſt oY off the head, and 
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mme little end; or if conſiderably thick, they may be 


SHE 


Jach as will 


quartered; when this 1s done, they are to be. ſtrung 


; upon a line, by drawing aneedle threaded with a {mall 


twinethrough their thickeſt part, and they are then to 
be hung up to dry in the manner of the herbs; the 
line being ſtretched acroſs a room, the doors and win- 
dows of which are to be kept open in good weather, 

When the roots conſiſt of a fort of thick rind, or 
fleſhy ſubſtance within the rind, and a hard ſticky 
part in the middle; this fleſhy ſubſtance under it 
poſſeſſes all the virtues, the hard inner ſubſtance ha- 
ving none; in this caſe, the root is to be ſplit long- 
wiſe as. before; and the hard woody part is to be ta- 


ken out and thrown away; the reſt is to be ſtrung as 


before deſcribed, and dried in the ſame manner. 
When roots conſiſt of fibres, theſe are generally 


connected to a head, if it be ever ſo ſmall, and the 


beſt way is to ſplit this in two, and then img: up 
the ſeperate parts for drying. | 

It is needleſs to enumerate the examples. of the ſe- 
veral kinds of roots here; they follow in their places: 
But if the charitable lady would on firſt looking over 
this book, to ſte what are moſt uſeful, order her 
gardener to take out of his ground, and to ſeek in 


the fields the ſeveral roots there mentioned, and ſee 


them dried and preſerved according to theſe direc- 
tions; ſhe wopld be poſſeſſed of a ſet of drugs of a 


new kind indeed, but they would ſave the price of 
many brought from other ee and might be 


uſed with leſs danger. 

- The barks of trees make but a ſmall part of the 
Engliſh drugs, and moſt of them are beſt freſb, but 
preſerve and retain their virtues dried. 
are very eaſily prepared that way: Nothing more is 


required, than to cut them into moderate pieces, and 
ſtring them up in the ſame manner as the roots. 


When they are dry they are to be put up as the 


= pthers; and they will keep ever ſo long; but in all 
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they are wanted, 
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this time they are for the moſt part lofing of their 


virtues. 

It may be prudent to aver drugs brought from 
abroad a great while, becauſe of their price; but as 
theſe coft only the trouble of gathering and preſer- 


ving them, I would adviſe, that the whole ſhop. be 


renewed every year; and what is left of the old par- 


_ cel of every kind, being thrown away as the freſh one 


is collected in its ſeaſon. 


The place for keeping theſe mould be a dry room, 
neither damp nor hot; and they ſhould now and then 


be looked at, to ſee that they are in order; that they 
do not grow mouldy, or ſmell muſty through damp, 
or become lighter, and * their virtue by too e 


heat. 
It may be juſt proper to mention, that the woods 


which we uſe, are beſt kept in the block, and ſhaved 


off as they are wanted; for being kept in ſhavings, 


they loſe their virtue : And in the ſame manner as to 
the foreign woods, it is beſt to keep a block of ſaſſafras, 


and of lignum vitæ in the houſe, and cut them a1. 


Ms 1 
8 


As to the excreſſances, - lacks as oath af the: pak: 
and the bur upon the wild briar, they are naturally. 
ſo dry, that they only require to be expoſed a few 


days to the air upon a table, and then they may be 
put up with ſafety, and will keep a long tim. 
Laſtly, the funguſſes, ſuch as Jews-ears, and the 
like, are to be gathered when they are full grown, 
and firung upon a line, that they may dry leiſurely, 
for elſe they ſpoil: They muſt be very well dried be- 
ore they are put up, elſe they will grow: mouldy in 


damp weather; and if once that A no art can. 


recover their virtues. 


Thus may a ange N of a new Bud be filled, 
and it will conſiſt of as many articles, as thoſe which 
receive their furniture from abroad; and there will 


be this advantage in having every thing ready ; that 
when cuſtom has made the virtues. 1 the ſeveral 
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things familiar, the lady may do from her judgment 
as the phyſician in his preſcription, mix ſeveral 
things of like virtue together, and not depend upon 


the virtues of any one ſingly, when the caſe requires 


ſomething of power. Theſe roots and barks pow- 
dered, will make as handſome and as efficacious 
boluſſeſs and mixtures, as any furniſned by the apo- 
thecary. 6 #7 | : 
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Concerning the various Methods of preparing Simples 
LE RIAgeey 11 ²˙ OH 


HERE is no form of medicines ſent from the 
apothecary, which may not be prepared from 

the herbs of our own growth, in the ſame manner as 
from foreign drugs. Electuaries may be made with 
the powders of theſe barks, roots, and ſeeds, with 
conſerves of flowers, and of the tops of freſh herbs : 
And ſyrups, made from their juices and infuſions ; 
the manner of making which is very fimple, and ſhall 
be ſubjoined to this chapter, that all may be under- 


{ ftood before we enter on the Book itſelf: And in the 


{lame manner their boluſſes may be made, which are 


only ſome of theſe powders mixed up with ſyrup : 


And their draughts and juleps, which are made from 


1 the diſtilled waters of theſe herbs, with ſpirit or with- 


out, theſe ſyrups being added, and the tinctures of 
the roots and barks; the method of making which 
mall be alſo annexed in a familiar manne. 

But beſide theſe ſeveral forms of giving them, there 
are others much more ſimple, caſy, and ready, and 


theſe are generally more efficacious. I ſhall arrange 


theſe under three kinds, Juices, Infuſions, and De- 
coctions. "Theſe are the forms of giving the medi- 


eines moſt frequently mentioned in the courſe of the 


work, and there is leſs trouble in them, than in the 
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others. They are not indeed contrived br ſhew, 

nor would they anſwer the purpoſe of the apothecary, 
for his profits would be ſmall upon them; but when 
the deſign is only to do good, they are the MT to 6 
- be choſen of any. + - 
Juices-are to be exiled from leaves c or roots; ; and 40 

in order to this, they are to be firſt beaten in a mor- 

tar. There is no form whatever in which herbs | 

| have fo much effect, and yet this is in a manner un- 
3 known in the common practice of phyſic. 
Theſe are to be obtained in ſome plants from the |” 
entire herb, as in water-crefles, brooklime, and others 
that have juicy ſtalks, in others the leaves only are 5 


1 to be uſed, as in nettles, and the like, where the N 
5 ſtalk is dry and yields nothing; but is troubleſome in 
| , the preparation. When the juice ef : root is to be 
9 had, it muſt be freſh taken up, and thoroughly 
* beaten. A marble mortar and wooden peſtle, ſerve 


beſt for this purpoſe, for any thing of metal is im- 
Proper: Many plants would take a tincture from it, 
and the juice would be ſo impregnated with it, as to 
become a different medicine, and probably very im- 
Proper in the caſe in which it was about to be 
given. 
As theſe j juices ve ations an ill taſte, and as 
ſome of them are apt to be cold upon: the ſtomach, 
or otherwiſe to diſagree with it, there are methods to 
be uſed, to make them fit better ne: it; and in 
ſome cales theſe inereaſe their virtues. 
When the thick juice, freſh drawn, is too curſo 
for the perſon's ſtomach, it may be ſuffered to ſettle. 
and grow clear: A little ſugar may be added alſo in 
beating the herb, and in many caſes, as in thoſe 
- Juices given for the ſcurvy, the juice of a Seville 
orange may be added, aich n n improve 
the flavour. 
Io the roots, it is FI proper to add a little white 
wine in the bruiſing, and they will operate the bet- 
ter for it. Thus ſor inſtance; the * the flower⸗ 
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2 de-luce root will not ſtay upon many ſtomachs alone; 
but with a little white-wine added in the bruiſing, 
all becomes eaſy: and its effects are not the leſs for 
the addition. The ſame addition may be made to 

ſome of the colder herbs; and if a little ſugar, and 

upon occaſion a few grains of powdered ginger be 
added, there will be ſcarce any fear of the medicine 


diſagreeing with the ſtomach, and its effects will be 
the ſame, as if it had been bruiſed and preſſed alone. 
Infuſions are naturally to be mentioned after the 


juices, for they are in many caſes uſed to ſupply 


their place. Juices can only be obtained from treſh 
plants, and there are times of the year when the 
plants are not to be had in that ſtate. Recourſe is 
then to be had to the ſhop, inſtead of the field; the 
plant whoſe juice cannot be had, is there to be found 
dried and preſerved; and if that have been done ac- 


coding to the preceding directions, it retains a great 


part of its virtues; in this caſe it is to be cut in 
pieces, and hot water being poured upon it, extracts 
ſo much of its qualities, as to ſtand in the place of 


the other. Often indeed the virtues are the ſame: 


In ſome plants they are greateſt from the infuſion ; 
but then ſome others loſe ſo much in drying, that an 
infuſion ſcarce has any thing. But it is not only as 
a help in the place of the other, that this preparation 
is to be uſed, for infuſions are very proper from many 
freſh herbs; and are of great virtue from many dry 
ones, of which, when freſh, the juice would have 
been worth little. A tres oo „ 
Infuſions are the fitteſt forms for thoſe herbs whoſe 


"© qualities are light, and whoſe virtue is eaſily extract- 
ed: In this caſe, hot water poured upon them takes 


up enough of their yirtue, and none is loſt- in the 
2 Others require to be boiled in the water. 
From theſe are thus made what we call Decoctions: 

And as theſe laſt; would not give their virtues in in- 
fuſion, ſo the others would loſe it all in the boiling. 
It would go off with the vapour. We know very 
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well, that the diſtilled water of any herb is only the 
vapour of the boiled herb caught by propet veſſels, 
and condenſed to water: Therefore, whether it be 
caught or let to fly away, all that virtue muſt be loſt 
in boiling. It is from this, that ſome plants are fit 


for decoctions, and ſome for infuſions. There are 


ſome, which, if diſtilled, give no virtue to the water, 
and theſe are fit for decoRions, which will retain all 


their virtue, as biſtort, and tormentill roots, and the 
like. On the contrary, an infuſion of mint, or pen- 


nyroyal, is of a ſtrong taſte, and excellent virtue; 
whereas a decoction of theſe herbs is Qulagroenble or 
good for nothing. 


There are herbs alſo, which have fo little juice, 0 


that it would be impoſſible to get it out ; and others 
whoſe virtue lies in the huſks and buds, and this 
would be loft in the operation. An infuſion of theſe 
1s the right way of giving them. Thus mother-of- 


thyme is a dry little herb, from which it would be 


hard to get any juice, and when gotten, it would 


poſſeſs very little of its virtues; but an infuſion of 


mother-of-thyme poſleſles it entirely. 


Infuſions are of two kinds. They are either pre- 
pared in quantity, to be drank cold; or they are 
drank as they are made in the manner of tea. This 


laſt method is the beſt, but people will not be pre- 


vailed upon to do it, unleſs the taſte of the herb be 


agreeable: For the flavour is much A Ws than 


it is cold. 
Infuſions in the manner of tea, are to be made 
Juſt as tea, and drank with a little lugar: "TAP others 


are to be made i in this manner. 


A ſtone-jar is to be fitted wich a cloſe cover, the 
wards: whether freſh or dried, is to be cut in pieces, 
and when the jar has been ſcalded out with hot wa- 


ter, it is to be put in: Boiling water is then to be 


poured upon it, and the top is to be fixed on: It is 
thus to ſtand four, five, or fix hours, or a whole 
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night, according to the nature of the ingredient, and 
then to be poured off clear, 

It is impoſſible to direct the quantity in general for 
| theſe infuſions, becauſe much more of ſome plants is 
required than of others: For the moſt part, three. 
quarters of an ounce of a dried plant, or two ounces of 
the freſh gathered. The bet rule is to ſuit it to the 
patient's ſtrength and palate. It is intended not to be 
diſagreeable, and to have as much virtue of the herb 
as is neceſſary. This is only to be known in cach 
kind by trial; and the virtue may be heightened, as 
well as the flavour mended, by ſeveral additions. Of 
> theſe, ſugar and a little white-wine are the moſt fa- 
> miliar, but lemon-juice is often very ſerviceable, as 
we find in ſage-tea; and a few drops of oil of vitrioh 
gives colour and ſtrength to a tincture of roſes. Salt 
pol tartar makes many infuſions ſtronger alſo than they 
would be, but it gives them a very diſagreeable taſte. 
It is therefore fit only for ſuch as are to be taken at 


one draught, not for ſuch as are to be ſwallowed in 


large quantities time after time. 
Among the herbs that yield their virtues moſt com- 
XX modioully by infuſion, may be accounted many of 
*X# thoſe which are pectoral, and good in coughs, as 
2 colts-foot, ground-ivy, and the like; the light and 
aromatic, good in nervous diſorders, or mother-of- 
& thyme, baum, and the like; the bitters are alſo ex, 
Xx cellent in infuſion, but very diſagreeable in decoc- 


tion: Thus boiling water, poured upon Roman worm- 
wood, gentian-root, and oran ge-peel, makes a very 


8 excellent bitter. It need only ſtand till the liquor 1 1s 
cold, and may be then poured off for uſe. 
* It is often proper to add ſome purging ingredient 
do this bitter infuſion, and a little freſh polypody- 
root excellently anſwers that purpoſe, without Ipoll- 
ing the taſte of the medicine. 

== >everal of the purging plants alſo do very well in 
8 2otuſion, as purging flax, and the like; and the freſh 
root of polypody alone 1 is 85 Mey good one; a little 
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lemon-juice added to-the laſt named infuſion does no 
harm; and it takes off what is diſagreeable in the 
taſte, in the ſame manner as it does from an infuſion 
of ſena. 


Thus we ſee what a great eber of ourpoſis may 


be anſwered by infuſions, and they are the molt fa- 
miliar of all preparations. Nothing is required but 
pouring ſome boiling water upon the plants, freſh or 


dried, as already directed, and pouring it off again 
when cold. 

Decoctions are contrived to anſwer the punpole of 
infuſions upon plants which are of ſo firm a texture, 


that they will not eafily yield forth their uſeful parts. 
In theſe the ingredients are to be boiled in the wa- 


ter; as in the others, the boiling water was to be 


poured over them. In general, leaves,, flowers, and 


entire plants, whether freſh or dried, are uſed in in- 


tufions ; ; and roots and barks in decoctions. 


An earthen-pipkin, with a cloſe cover, is the beſt 


| veſſel for preparing theſe : for many of thoſe medi- 
eines, which are little ſuſpected of it, will take a tinc- 


ture from the metal; and it would be as improper 


to boil them in a copper- pan, as it is too common 


a cuſtom, as to beat the herbs and roots in a metal 
mortar. $5 4 


' Freſh roots are afed 3 in decoQion; ds 2 as 960 
which are dried; and the barks, and other . ingre- 
dients in like manner. When the freſh are uſed, the 
roots are to be cut into thin ſlices, and the baiks and 
woods ſhould be ſhaved down; as to the leaves and 


entire plants, they need be out but ſlightly. When 


dry ingredients are uſed, the roots and barks are beſt 


pounded to pieces; and as to the herbs and flowers, 


little is to be done to them, and, in general, they are 
beſt added toward the end of the decoction. 


It is always beſt to let the ingredients of a decoc- 
tion ſtand in the water cold for twelve hours before 


itt is ſet on the fire, and then it ſnould be heated gra- 
: Tu" and afterwards kept boiling gently 3 as long as 
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is neceſſary : and this is to be proportioned to the 
nature of the ingredients. Generally a quarter of an 
hour is ſufficient, ſometimes much longer is neceſſary. 
They are then to be ſtrained off while they are hot, 
preſſing them hard, and the liquor ſet by to cool: 
When they are thoroughly cold, they are to be 
poured off clear from the ſettlement, for they always 
become clear as they cool, and ſweetened with a 
little ſugar. Frequently alſo, it is proper to add to 
them a little white-wine, as to the infuſions. 
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1 1 Concerning Diſtilled Waters, and other Preparations 
8 to be kept in the Houſeè. 


„5 1 SHALL bring the charitable lady farther in this 
1 matter than perhaps ſhe was aware at the firſt 
ſetting out; but it will be with little expence, and 
little trouble. She will find, that I now intend ſhe 
ſhould keep a fort of chymiſt's, or at leaſt an apo- 
thecary's ſhop, as well as a druggiſt's ; but it will be 
founded upon the ſame materials. No drugs brought 
from abroad, or to be purchaſed at a great price, will 
have a place in it: They are all natives of our own 
country; and the preparation of theſe medicines from 
them will coft only a little ſpirit, a little ſugar, and 
TJ TU EET 
That ſpirit is beſt which is called molofes ſpirit; 
it is to be bought at a ſmall price at the diftillers : 
And as to the ſugar, the moſt ordinary loaf kind will 


Di? 


3 


4 do for moſt purpoſes: Where other is neceſſary, it 
Few families are without an alembic, or ſtill, and 
what will be of material ſervice, With that inſtru- 
pence befide the fire, and it will be proper to keep 
choſe of the following ingredients. 


will be particularly named. 
ment the fimple waters are to be made, with no ex- 
8 2 
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that anſwers no purpoſe. 
more need be kept, and that for cholics, it is beſt 
made of Jamaica pepper: A pound of Jamaica pep- 
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Mint-water, peppermint-water, and pennyroyal- 
water, are to be made of the dry herbs. Three 


pounds of each is to be put into the ſtill, with four 


gallons of water, and two gallons is to be diſtilled 
off. Milk-water is to be made thus; a pound and a 


half of ſpear-mint, a pound of rue, half a pound of 
Roman wormwood, and half a pound of angelica 
leaves, are to be put into the ſtill with five gallons of 


water, and three gallons are to be diſtilled off. Com- 


mon mint-water 1s good in ſickneſſes of the ſtomach, 


peppermint-water in cholics, and pennyroyal to pro- 
mote the menſes. Milk-water is good in fevers, and 
to make juleps. It uſed to be made with milk, but 
Only one fimple water 


per is to be put into the ſtill over night, with three 


gallons of water; and the next morning two gallons 
of water diſtilled off. 


It has been cuſtomary to keep a great many fimple 
waters, but thele are all that are neceſſary or proper. 
The other herbs are better to be given in infuſion and 


decoction. 


As. for cordial waters, they are made as the others, 


only with the addition of ſpirit. It may be proper to 
keep the following; and no more are neceſſary. 


1. Cinnamon-water, which is made by putting 


into the ſtill a pound of cinnamon, a gallon of ſpirit, 
and a gallon of water, and the next day diftilling off 
This is good in ticknels at the ſtomach, 


a gallon. 
and is a fine cordial. 
2. Spirituous milk- water, made from a pound of 


ſpearmint, half a pound of angelica, and a quarter 


of a pound of Roman wormwood, all green. To 


theſe is to be put a gallon of ſpirit, and a gallon of 
water, and a gallon to be diſtilled off; to which is 


to be added, a pint of vinegar : This is good to pro- 
mote {weat, and is uſed inſtead of treacle-water, be- 
ing better. 


for this purpoſe. 
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3. Strong pennyroyal-water, which is uſed inſtead 
of hyſteric- water in all hyſteric caſes, and to promote 
the menſes, and is made of a pound and a half of 
dry pennyroyal, a gallon of ſpirit, and fix quarts or 
water, drawing off a gallon. Th, 

4. Anniſeed-water, which is good in the cholic, 
and is made with a pound of anniſeed, a pound of 
angelica-ſeed, and two gallons of fpirit, with one 
gallon of water, diſtilling off two gallons. No more 
than theſe are neceſſary. But before I cloſe this ar- 
ticle of diſtilling, I ſhall add the making of lavender- 
water, ſpirit of lavender, and Hungary-water, which 
are preparations of the ſame kind, and very eaſy. 

Lavender-water is made from a pound of freſh la- 
yender-flowers, and a gallon of moloſles ſpirit, with 
two quarts of water; five pints is to be diſtilled off. 


Hungary-water is made of a pound and a half of 


roſemary-tops, with the flowers, a gallon of ſpirit, 
and a gallon of water, diſtilling off five pints : And 
to make the ſpirit of lavender, or palſey-drops, mix 
three pints of lavender-water, and one pint of Hun- 
gary-water, and add to this half an ounce of cinna- 


mon, the iame quantity of nutmegs, and three drams 
of red Saunders-wood, theſe are to ſtand together till 


the ſpirit is well coloured. 8 5 

This is all the family practitioner will need with 
diſtilling : A ſhort account, but ſufficient. 
As for tinctures, which are a great article with 
the apothecary and chymiſt, making a great ſhew, 
and really very uſeful : I would have ſeveral of them 


kept, and they are as eaſily made as the waters, nay 


more eaſily. Moloſſes ſpirit is all that is neceflary 


It would be well to keep tinctures of all thoſe roots | 


and barks, which are ſaid to be good dried in the 
cCourſe of this work; for a tincture will contain more 


or leſs of the virtue of every one of theſe, and be of- 
ten convenient, where the powder, or decoction, 
could not be given. It is needleſs to enumerate theſe, 
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and one rule of making ſerves for them all : Two 
ounces of the ingredient 1s to be cut in thin ſlices, 


or bruiſed in a mortar, and put into a quart of ſpirit ; 


it is to ſtand a fortnight, in a place a little warm, and 
be often ſhook ; at the end of this time it is to be ta- 


ken out, ſtrained off, and made to paſs through a 


funnel, lined with whitiſh brown paper, and put up 
with the name of the ingredient. 


To theſe tinctures of the Engliſh roots, barks, and 
ſeeds, it would be well to add a few made of foreign 


ingredients. 
As, 1. The bitter tincture for the n is made 
of two ounces of gentian, an ounce of dried orange- 


peel, and half an ounce of cardamon-ſeeds, and a 
quart of ſpirit: Or it may be made in white-wine, 


allowing two quarts. 


2. tincture of caſtor, good i in Wü complaints, 
and made with two ounces of caſtor and a quart of 
x ſpirit. 


Tincture of back 1 will cure thoſe who 


will not take the powder, made of four ounces of 
bark, and a quart of ſpirit. 

4. TinQure of ſoot, for fits, made with two ounces 

of wood-lioot, one ounce of aſafcetida, and a quart 
of ſp _ 

5. TinQure of ſteel, fog the ſtoppage of the menſes, 

made of flowers of iron, four ounces, 20 ſpirit a 


quart, 


6. Tincture of myrrh, male of three ounces of 
_ myrrh, and a quart of ſpirit, good for Seng the 
ſcurvy 1 in the gums, 

. TinQure of rhubarb, made of two. ounces of 
"chabard- half an ounce of cardamon-ſeeds, and a 


quarter of an ounce of ſaffron, with a quart of ſpirit, 

8. Elixir ſalutis, made of a pound of ſtoned raiſins, 
a pound of ſena, an ounce and a half of carraway- 
ſeeds, and half an ounce of eardamom, in a gallon 


of 7 


1 
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9. Elixir of vitriol, made of ſix drams af cinnamon, 
is three drams of cardamons, two drams of long pep- 
per, and the ſame of ginger, and a quart of ſpirit : 
Loo a pint of this tincture, ſtrained clear off, is to be 
1 added four ounces of oil of vitriol: This is an ex- 
cellent ſtomachic. Laſtly, to theſe it may be well to 
| 15 add, the famous friars-balſam, which is made of 
0 three ounces of benjamin, two ounces of ſtrained 
ſtorax, one ounce of balſam of Tolu, half an ounce 
of aloes, and a quart of ſpirit of wine, ſuch as is 
Y þurnt under lamps. This ſpirit may be made by 
putting a gallon of moloſſes ſpirit into the ſtill, and 
ab drawing off two quarts, and this will be uſeful for 

5 ſpirit of wine and camphire, which is made by diſ- 
ſolving an ounce of camphire in a quart of the ſpirit. 
8 Laſtly, we are to add what is called the « i/thmatic 
5 elixir, made with flower of benjamin and opium, of 
9 cach a dram, camphire two ſcruples, oil of anniſeed 
5 N forty drops, liquorice-root half an ounce, honey one 
*Z ounce, and a quart of ſpirit. This is a gentle opiate, 
and is much better in families than the Weng lau- 
danum. 
= As to the das made with white-wine inſtead 
= of ſpirit, a few are ſufficient. Steel-wine is made of 
a quarter of a pound of filings of iron, and half an 
27 ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of cinnamon, 

put into two quarts of Rheniſh. Hiera-picra is made 
oc half a pound of aloes, two ounces of winters-bark, 

and five quarts of white-wine. The firft is a reſto- 
rative cordial and ſtrengthener; the latter is ſuffi- 
ciently known as a purge. Laudanum is made of 
two ounces of opium, a dram of cloves, and a dram 
of cinnamon, and a pint of wine. Viper-wine is 
made of two ounces of dried vipers, and two quarts 
of white, wine; and the tincture of ipecacuanha for 
a vomit, of two ounces of that root, half an ounce of 
dry orange-peel, and a quart of ſack. Laitly, what 
is called elixir proprietatis, is made of aloes, myrrh, 
and ſaffron, of each an ounce, ſal ammoniac ſix drams, 
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and ſalt of tartar eight ounces, in a quart of moun- 
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0 tain- wine. | 

9 | Theſe are all the tinctures and wines that need be 
"14 kept in a family, whoſe charity is deſigned to be 
1: very extenſive, the expence of the whole is a trifle 
14 not worth naming, and the trouble ſcarce any thing. 

kf j $ Books are full of directions in particular for every 
Wo tincture, as if every one were to be made a different 
"mr way; but the beſt method is to give a good deal of 


time and frequent ſhaking, and that will ſtand in the 
| _ place of heat in moſt*things of this kind: Neverthe- 
8 leſs, I adviſe that they ſhould ſtand in a room where a 
fire is kept while they are making ; and thoſe which 
require heat, that is, thoſe that take a colour moſt 
ſlowly are to be placed neareſt to it. 
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Conſerves ſhould be made of rue, mint, ſeurvy⸗ 
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the four firſt, the leaves are to be picked off from the 


will be named, the green tops of which contain their 
virtue; theſe may all be made into conſerves in the 
F . jams manner, or as many of them added to thoſe here 
named as ſhall be thought proper. wr 
Conſerves of the flowers of roſemary, mallows, arch- 
angel, and lavender, are to be made alſo in the fame 


1 Eaſy as theſe are, they are by far the moſt difficult 
. part of the taſk, the reſt is as it were nothing. Con- 
5 ſerves, ſyrups, and ointments, will be wanting, but 
4 in the ſame manner one direction will ſerve for the 
. making the whole aſſortment of each, and the ingre- 
4Þ dients will be at hand. As to plaiſters, in general 
5 F they do more harm than good. Surgeons at this 
5 time make very little uſe of them; and in the courſe 
os of this work, many herbs will be named, the bruiſed 
1138 leaves of which are better than all the plaiſters in the 


graſs, wood-ſorrel, and Roman wormwood. As to 


ſtalks, and beaten up with three times the weight of 
ſugar. The tops of the young ſhoots of the latter are 
to be cut off, and they are to be beat up in the ſame 
manner. In the courſe of this work many plants 
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manner, and of red roſe-buds. Theſe laſt are to be 
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by h from the huſk, and the white heels are to be 
cut off. They are all to be beat up with three times 
their weight of ſugar, and in the ſame manner may 


be made conſerves of cowſlip- flowers, and of thoſe of 


many other plants mentioned in the following pages. 


The outer rinds of Seville oranges and lemons, are 


93 alſo to be made into conſerves in the ſame manner, 
beating them firſt to a pulp, and then adding the ſu- 
gar, and to theſe muſt be added the conſerve of hips 
and floes, which are to be made in a particular man- 
ner. The hips are to be gathered when fully ripe, 

afterwards ſet by in a cellar, till they grow very ſoft; 
then they are to be laid upon the back of a large 
> hair-fieve, a diſh being put underneath, they are to 
be broke with the hand or a wooden-peſtle, and rub- 
bed about till all the ſoft matter is forced through the 
hair- cloth, the ſeeds and ſkins only remaining. This 
X ſoft matter is to be weighed, and to be beat up in a 
IX mortar with twice its wei icht of loat- lugar, firſt pow- 


dered. 


Stves are to be the when they are moderately 
ripe, and they are to be ſet over the fire in water, till 


a they ſwell and are ſoftened, but not till the ſkin 


burſts; they are then to be laid upon a ſieve, and the 
ſoft matter driven through as in the other caſe, and 
three times the quantity of ſugar is to be mixed with 
this, that it may make a conſerve by beating to- 
gether. 

Syrups are to be made of many ingredients: They 
may be made indeed of any infuſion, with ſugar 
added to it in a due quantity; and the way to add 
this, ſo that the ſyrups ſhalt keep and not candy, is 
to proportion the ſugar to the liquor very exactly. 
One rule will ſerve for all this matter, and ſave a great. 
deal of repetition. 'The. liquor of which a ſyrup is 
to be made, may be the juice of. ſome herb or fruit, 
or a decoction, or an infuſion; which ever it be, let 
it ſtand till quite clear, then to every n of! it, 
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add a pound and three quarters of loaf-ſugar, firſt 
beat to powder; Put the ſugar and the liquor toge- 
ther, into an earthen-pan that will go into a large 
ſauce-pan, put water into the ſauce-pan, and ſet it 
over the fire. Let the pan ſtand in it, till the ſugar 
is perfectly melted, ſcumming it all the time, then as 
ſoon as it is cold, it may be put up for uſe, and will 
keep the year rourid without danger. 

This being ſet down as the general method of ma- 
king the liquor into a ſyrup, the reſt of the deſcrip- 
tions of them will be eaſy, They are to be made in 


this manner: For ſyrup of cloves, weigh three 
pounds of clove-july-flowers from the huſks, and with _ 


the white heels cut off : Pour upon them five pints of 
boiling water. Let them ſtand all night, and in 
the morning pour off the clear liquor, and make it 
into a ſyrup as directed above: In the fame manner 
are to be made the ſyrups of violets and red poppies: - 
But leſs of the violet- flowers will do, and more of the 
Poppies may be added: Thus alſo are to be made, the 
fyrups of damaſk-roſes, peach-blofſoms, cowſlip- 
flowers, and many others b will be recommend- 
ed for that purpoſe in this book. 

Syrup of buckthorn, is to be made by boiling the 
juice down to half its quantity, with a little cinna- 
mon, ginger, and nutmeg, and then adding the 
ſugar. 

The fyrups of lemen- juice, mulberries, and the 
like, are to be made with a pound and a half of ſu- 
gar to every pint of the clear juice, which is to be 
melted as in the former manner. 

Syrup of garlic, leeks, orange- peel, lemon- peel, 
mint, and many other things, are to be made of 
ftrong infuſions of thoſe ingredients, made as before 
directed, with the firſt- mentioned quantity of ſugar 

added to them, when they have ſtood to ſettle. 
' Syrup of marſhmallows, and of poppy-heads, and 
ſome others, are to be made in the ſame manner with 
the ſtrongeſt decoctions that can poſſibly be made 
De 
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from thoſe ingredients, with the ſame quantity of ſu- 
gar, as is firſt mentioned. 

Syrup of balſam, is made by boiling a quarter of a 
pound of balſam of Tolu, in a pint and a half of wa- 
ter in a clole veſſel, and then making the water into 


a ſyrup, with the, uſual quantity of ſugar: And thus 


may be made ſyrups of any of the balſams. 
Syrup of ſaffron, is made of a ſtrong tincture of ſaf. 


fron in wine. An ounce of ſaffron being put to a 
pint of mountain, and this when ſtrained off, is to 


be made into a rup, with the uſual quantity of 
lugar, 


At one time it was a cuſtom to keep a quantity of 
ſyrups of a particular kind under the name of honeys. 


They were made with honey inſtead of ſugar, and 
ſome of them, which had vinegar in the compoſition, 


were called oxymels. A few of the firſt kind, and 


very few, are worth keeping, and two or three of the 
latter, for they have very particular virtues. The 


way of making them is much the ſame with that of 


making ſyrups, but to be exact, it may be Proper juſt 
to give ſome inſtance of it. 
Honey of roſes is the moſt uſeful, and it is to be 
made of an infuſion of the flowers and honey in this 


manner: Cut the white heels from ſome red roſe- 
buds, and lay them to dry in a place where there is 


a draught of air; when they are dried, put half a 
pound of them into a ſtone- jar, and pour on them 


three pints of boiling water; ſtir them well, and 
let them ſtand twelve hours; then preſs off the 


liquor, and when it has ſettled, add to it five pounds 


of honey, boil it well, and when it is of the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrup, put it by for uſe. It is good 


againſt ſore mouths, and on many other occaſions. 


In the ſame manner may be made the honey of any 
flower; or with the juice of any plant, thus mixed 


with honey and boiled down, may be made what is 
called the honey of that plant. As to the oxymels, 


they are alſo made in a yery uniform manner. The 
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following are ſo uſeful, that it will be proper always 
to keep them in readineſs. 
For oxymel of garlic, put half a pint of vinegar 
into an earthen-pipkin, boil in it a quarter of an ounce 
of caraway-ſeeds, and the ſame quantity of ſweet 
fennel-ſeeds, at laſt add an ounce and a half of freſh 
garlic-root ſliced thin; let it boil a minute or two 
longer, then cover it up to ſtand till cold, then preſs 
out the liquor, and add ten ounces of honey, and 
boil it to a conſiſtence. | 

For vinegär of ſquills, put into a pint of vinegar 
three ounces of dried ſquills, let it ſtand two days 
in a gentle heat, then preſs out the vinegar, and when 
it has ſtood to ſettle, add a pound and a half of honey, 
and boil it to a conſiſtence. Both theſe are : excellent. 
in aſthmas. 

To theſe alſo mould be added, the common ſimple 
oxymel, which is made of a pint of vinegar, and two 
pounds of honey boiled together to the conliftence of 
a ſyrup. | 

Finally, as to ointnfents, nottis can be fo ealy as 
the making them of the common Rerbs, and the ex- 
pence is only ſo much hogs-lard. The lard is to be 
melted, and the freſh- gathered leaves of the herb 
are to be chopped to pieces, and thrown into it: They 
are to be boiled till the leaves begin to feel criſp, and 

then the lard is to be ſtrained off. It will be green, 

and will have the virtues of the herb, and muſt be 
called ointment of ſuch an herb. To theſe I ſhall 
take the opportunity of adding the way of making 
two or three more, which, though not the produce of 
Engliſh herbs, are very uſeful, and our charitable 
| 52 ſhould not be without them. 
The white-wine ointment, called unguentum. 
This ts made by melting together four ounces of 
white wax, and three ounces of ſpermaceti, in a pint 
of falad-oil, and adding, if it be defired, three ounces 
of ceneſs, and a dram and half of camphire: But it is 
better for all common purpoſes without theſe, 


— 
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2. Yellow bafilicon, which is made by melting to- 
gether yellow wax, reſin, and Burgundy-pitch, of 


each half a pound, in a pint of wine of oil of olives, 


and adding three ounces of turpentine. 
3. Black baſilicon, which is made by melting to- 
gether in a pint of olive-oil, yellow wax, reſin, and 
pitch, of each nine ounces. 
4. The mercurial ointment, which is thus made: 
Rub together in an 1ron-mortar, a pound of quick- 


| filver, and an ounce of turpentine, when they are well 
mixed, add four pounds of hogs-lard melted, and 

mix all thoroughly together. The ointment of tutty is 
prepared with levigated tutty, and as much yipers-fat 
as will make it into a ſoft ointment; theſe are only to 


be mixed together upon a marble, by working them 
with a thin knife. This is for diſorders of the eyes, 


| the foregoing for the itch, and many other complaints, 
but it muſt. be uſed cautiouſly. And thoſe which 


were before named for old ſores. 


Of the ſame nature with the ointments, are, in 
ſome degree, the oils made by infuſion of herbs and 


flowers in common oil. Theſe are alſo very eaſily 


prepared, and an inſtance or two will ſerve to ex- 
plain the making of them all. The moſt regarded 
among theſe, is the oil of St. John's-wort, and that 


is thus made; pick clean a quarter of a pound of 
the flowers of common St. John's-wort, pour upon 
them a quart of olive- oil, and let them ſtand toge- 


ther till the oil is of a reddiſh colour. Oil of elder. 


is made of a pound of elder-flowers, which are to be 


put into a quart of olive-oil, and boiled till they are 


criſp, and the oil is to be then ſtrained off. 


_—  - What is called the green oil, is thus made: 
Bruiſe in a marble-mortar, three ounces of green 
camomile, with the ſame quantity of. bay-leaves, ſea- 


wormwood, rue, and ſweet-marjoram; then boil them 
in a quart of oil of olives, till they are a little eriſp. 


The oil is then to be poured, off, and when cold put 


up for uſe. 
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Theſe oils are uſed to rub the limbs when there 
is pain and ſwellings; their virtues will be found at. 
large, under the ſeveral herbs which are the principal 
ingredients: And after one or other of theſe methods, 
may be made the oil by infuſion, or by boiling of any 
plant, or of any number of plants of like virtue. 

Laſtly, though herbs are now left out of the com- 
poſition of plaiſters, even the melilot being now made 


without the herb from which it was firſt named: It 


may be proper to add the way of preparing a few 
that are moſt uſeful, and ought to be Kept 1 in * 
milies. 
I. The common whaiſtor: is thus made: Boil to- 
gether a gallon of oil, five pounds of powdered- 


litharge, and a quart and four ounces of water. When 


the water is boiled away, the reſt will be united into 


a plaiſter, but it muſt be ſtirred all the time: This 
| uſed to be called diachylon. To make diachylon with 
the gums, add to a pound of the laſt deſcribed, two 
- ounces of the galbanum, and an ounce of common 


turpentine, and the ſame quantity of frankincenſe. 


Melt them all together, the gums firſt, and Then add 


the plaiſter. 
2. For a n hend ur welt two pounds 
of the common plaiſter, and add to it halt a pound 


of frankincenſe, and three ounces of dragons- blood. 


3. For a drawing plaiſter, melt together yellow 


wax, and yellow reſin, of each three pounds, and a 


pound of mutton- ſuet. This is uſed inſtead of the 


old melilot-plaiſter to dreſs bliſters; and the blifter- 
plaiſter itſelf is made of it, only by adding half a 


pint of vinegar, and a pound of Spaniſh-flies 1 in pow- 


der, to two pounds of it, juſt as it begins to cool 
from melting. The quickſilver-plaiſter is thus made: 
Rub three ounces of quickſilver, with a dram of bal- 


ſam of ſulphur, till it no longer appear in globules, 


then pour in a pound of the common plaiſter melted, . 
and mix them well together. ag 1 


NE 
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To cloſe this chapter, I mall add a few waters 


made without diſtillation, which are very cheap and 
very ſerviceable, and the family-ſhop will then be 
quite complete. 

I. Lime-water. This is made by pouring gradu- 
ally ſix quarts of water upon a pound of quick lime; 
when it has ſtood to be clear, it muſt be poured off. 
If a pound of lignum- vitæ wood, an ounce of liquo- 


rice- root, and half an ounce of ſaſſafras- bark be add- 


ed to three quarts of lime-water, it is called com- 


ound lime-water , and 18 excellent in foulneſſes of 


the blood. 
2. The blue eye · water. This is made by putting 


a dram of ſal-ammoniac into a pint of lime-water, 
and letting it ſtand in a braſs veſſel, till it is of A iky- | 


blue colour. 
Alum- water 1s mala by boiling half an ounce 


of white vitriol, and the ſame quantity of aum! in a 


June: of water, till they are diſſolved. 
Thus have we deſcribed all the drugs and compo- 


fitions that need be kept in the charitable ſhop of the 
family, which intends to relieve a neighbourhood of 


poor in their greateſt of all diſtreſſes, that of ſick- 


neſs; The diſeaſes for which theſe remedies are to 
be uſed, will be found enumerated at large under the 


ſeveral heads of the principle ingredients, as deſcri- 


bed in the ſucceeding pages. It only remains to ſay 
a a few words about the manner of putting theſe things 
moſt conveniently together, and we then Ball have | 
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CHAP. F. 
Concerning the beſt Methods of putting Mediclnes to- 
| gether for preſent taking.* 


N the firſt place, although theſe ſeveral forms of 
| ſyrups, conſerves, and the like, have been named, 
as what will be ſometimes neceſlary, The great 


practice in the country will lie in the infuſions and 
decoctions of the freſh plants and roots. 


The ſtrength of theſe infuſions and decoctions, is 
to be proportioned to the taſte: For as they are made 
to be ſwallowed in quantities, if they be made ſo 
ſtrong as to be very diſagreeable, that end will be de- 


feated: They may be rendered more pleaſant by 


ſweetening them with ſugar, about an ounce of which 
is to be allowed to a quart; and occaſionally a little 
white-wine, or a ſmall quantity of ſome of the cor- 


dial-waters may be added to them. The doſe of : 
either decoction or infuſion, will be in general about 


half a pint, except where they are intended to purge 


or vomit; there they muſt be more carefully and ex- 


actly proportioned to the een than can be . 
in this general manner. 

Of the ſimple waters, about a quarter ofa a pint ts a 
ate; and of the cordial waters, leſs than half that 
quantity. Theſe may be occaſionally given alone; 


but they are moftly intended for Ne with ofher = 
ingredients. 


The tinctures are to be given in drops, ele ten 


to an hundred, according to their ſtrength and na- 
ture: But to name a general doſe, it is about five and 
twenty drops. Theſe, however, will be alſo more 
ſerviceable in mixtures, than ſingly. Of the purging 


tinctures in wine, and the elixir ſalutus, three, four, 
or more ſpoonfuls i is the doſe. | 
It would be well to keep tinctures of many of the 


roots recommended in nervous caſes, as cordials, 
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aftringents, and of many other kinds; and alſo to 
keep powders of theſe roots in readineſs: And thus 
the common forms of medicines, as lent from 225 
caries, will be very eaſy. 

For a julep, fix ounces of one of the ſimple wa- 
ters, two ounces of one of the compound-waters, or 
thoſe made with ſpirit, two drams of a ſyrup, and 
fifty drops of a tincture, make a very agreeable one. 
Thus for an hyſteric julep, let the ſimple water be 
pennyroyal, the ſyrup that of ſaffron, and the tinc- 
ture of caſtor, and it is a very pleaſant julep; and fo. 
of all the reft. If a pearl-cordial be defired, it 1s 
only mixing the fimple and ftrong waters without 
ſyrup or tincture, and adding two drams of ſugar, 
and half a dram of levigated oyfter-ſhells. The 
apothecaries will not be pleaſed with this diſcloſing 
the myſteries of their profeſſion, but the 18 good 
is of more conſequence than his pleaſure. 

Draughts are only little juleps, with more power- 
ful ingredients added to them. An'ounce and a half 
of a ſimple water, three drams of a ſtrong water, one 
dram of a ſyrup, and forty drops of a tincture, 
makes a draught; but ts theſe may be added a ſimple 
of ſome power to increaſe the virtue. What waters, 
tinctures, ſyrups, or powders ſhall be uſed, will de 
determined from the caſe itſelf. 

HBoluſes are made with thefe powders 4 in. a certain 
dot. A feruple or half a dram, is made into a ſort 
of paſte with fyrup. The cuſtom is to cover it with \ 


a little leaf. gold but this is better let alone: Some = 


uſe leaf-braſs which is abominable. | 

Electuaries are to be made of powders, One WI, 
and ſyrups, they differ from bolufes in this, as well 
as in the ſize, that the doſe is ſmaller, although the 
piece taken be as large; which is owing to the con- 
ſerve, that having in general little virtue in compa- 
riſon of the other ingredients. This is the form moſt 
convenient for medicines that are to be taken for | 2 
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continuance of time, and the doſe of which needs 
not be ſo very punAually regarded. 

Thus for an electuary againſt an habitual looſe- 
neſs, when it exceeds the proper bounds; mix to- 


_ gether an ounce of conlerve of red roſes, and fix 


drams of ſyrup of cloves, add to theſe two drams of 
powdered biſtort-root, one dram of; powdered tor- 
mentill, and half a dram of toaſted rhubarb. This 
makes an electuary, a piece of which, of the bigneſs 


of a nutmeg, taken once · in two days, will check the 
abundance of ſtools, without ſtopping the cuſtomary 


looſeneſs entirely: It will alſo be a pleaſant medi- 


cine. If a draught of tincture of _ which will 


be deſcribed in the following part of this work, under 
the article red-roſe, be taken after this, it will increaſe 
the power. 
In this manner the charitable lady. may ſupply the 
place of the apothecary, to thoſe who could not af- 
gow experience is ſo good a 
guide, that ſhe will be able in moſt caſes to ſave the 
expence of the doctor alſo: And there will be this 
ſatisfaction in her own mind, that while ſhe deals 
principally, with thoſe innocent ſort of medicines 
which the fields afford her, ſhe will be in very little 
danger of doing harm. The Galenical phyſic per- 
haps will be found effectual in many more caſes, by 
thoſe who ſtick. to it ſolely, than they are aware who 
do not-uſe jt; as to the miſchief of medicine, that is 
almoſt entirely chemical. It would be idle ta ſay, 
that chemical medicines do not do great good; but 
they require to be in ſkilful hands; When the 1gno; 
rant employ them, death is more likely to be the con- 
ſequence, than the relief from, the diſorder ANY other 
WBY,r. ... 
One. uſeful bſeryation'm! may. ſerve well to cloſe this 
introduction, Opiates, and medicines of that kind 
to compoſe perſons Pp reſt, and to. take off pain, will 
e often neceſſary; but, as they are the moſt power: 


ul 8 the charitahle 8 WI | have 
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to do withal, they are the moſt capable of doing 
harm: The great care will therefore lie in the right 
uſe of theſe. . 

As there are three different preparations deſcribed 
in this book for anſwering this purpoſe, beſide the 


opium, and that ſolution of it in wine, which is call- 


ed laudanum, I would advile that theſe two latter be 


uſed very ſeldom. A ſyrup made of the juice of the 
wild lettuce, is an excellent medicine; the ſyrup of 


diacodium, which is made of a ſtrong decoction of 
Poppy-heads, is a little ſtronger than this; and if 
ſomething more powerful than theſe 1s required, 
there 1s the aſthmatic elixir. One or -other of theſe 


may almoſt on every occaſion ſerve the purpoſe; and 


it is almoſt impoſſible that the uſe of them ſhould be 
attended with danger. I would therefore adviſe that 
opium or laudanum be very rarely uſed: Perhaps it 


might be well to ſay, not uſed at all, for the others 
will be able, in almoſt all caſes, if not unixerſally, to 


anſwer the ee 


*. 
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THE 


Uſeful Family-Herbal, 


0 A. 
Acacia TakE. Acacia vera five Spina Æęyptiaca. 


Tux acacia is a large but not tall tree, with prick- 


ly branches: The leaves are winged, or compoſed of 


_ ſeveral ſmall ones ſet on each ſide a middle rib ; and 
the flowers are yellow. The trunk is thick, and the 


top ſpreading. 
The leaves are of a bluiſh green, and. the flowers 


reſemble in ſhape pea-bloſſoms; many of them ſtand 
together. Theſe are ſucceeded by long and flatted 
pods. The ſeeds contained in each are from four to 
ſeven, and the pod between them is very ſmall and 


narrow; the breadth is where they lie. 


The tree is frequent in ZEgypt, and there a are a 
great many other kinds of it. No part of the acacia- 
tree is kept in the ſhops, but. we have from it two 


rug 
1. The acacia juice ; , nd, 5 The gum Arabic. 
The acacia juice, or ſuceus acaciæ, is like liquo- 


rice: juice, hard and black. They bruiſe the unripe 
pods and ſeeds, and preſs out the juice which they 
evaporate to this conſiſtence. The gum Arabic 


ouzes out of the bark of the trunk and branches, as 
Ix and cherry- tree gum do with us. 
acacia juice is an aſtringent but little uſed. 

gum Arabic is good in ſtranguries, and in coughs 

{iro — a thin ſharp cheum; * is to be given in ſolution, 
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an ounce boiled in a quart of barley-water, « or in 
powder in electuaries or otherwiſe. 
What is called the German-acacia is the juice of 
unripe floes 32 in the ſame manner. | 


3 
5 


* 8 
1 III 1 


Acoxirz. Anthora five Aconitum Salutiferum. 


Fasse are many poiſonous. aconites, not uſed; but 
there is one medicinal, and kept in the ſhops: This! is 


called the wholeſome aconite and antithorg. 


It is a ſmall plant, a foot high, with pale green di- 
vided leaves, and yellow flowers. It grows erect, 
and the ſtalk is firm, angular, and hairy; the leaves 
do not ſtand in pairs. The flowers are large and 
hooded, and of a pleaſant ſmell; the ſeed-veſſels are 
membranaceous, and the ſeeds black; the root is tu- 
berous; it. ſometimes conſiſts of one jump or knob, 
ſometimes of more. It is a native of Germany, but 
we have it in gardens. The root is the only part 
uſed; 3 it is ſuppoſed to be a remedy goa poiſons, 
but it is not t much e at this time. | 


Appen Tones. on eile. 


E - is 2 little plant common in our 
meadows. It conſiſts of à ſingle leaf, with a little 
ſpike of ſeeds riſing from its bottom, which is ſuppo- 
ded to reſemble the tongue of a ſerpent. 7 
The leaf is of an oval ſhape, and of a 928 bri ght 
green colour: it is thick and fleſhy, and bras no hs 
or veins; The ſtalk on which it ſtands riſes from a 
root compoſed of ſmall fibres, and is four inches or 
more high. The ſpike riſes to about the ſame height 
above it: And the tongue, or ſced-veſlel, is notched on 
each ſide. The whole plant is buried among the 
graſs, and muſt be ſought in April and Max, for it 
dies off ſoon after; and nothing 18 deen of itil! the 
Next ſeaſon. e 406911 ne . 12 - 


* 18. a fine cooling herb, and/an-exccllent. oint- 
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ment is made from it. The leaves are to be chopped 


to pieces, and four pounds of them are to be put into 
three pounds of ſuet, and one pint of oil melted” to- 


gether. The whole is to be boiled till the herb 1s a 


little criſp, and then the ointment is to be ſtrained 


off; it will be of a beautiful green. Some give the 


juice of the plant, or the powder of the dried leaves, 
— inwardly 1 in wounds; ; but this 1 Is triſing, 


* 


AcnMõXr. Agrimonia. 


A COMMON x Engliſh plant: It flowers in the midſt of 
ſummer. It grows to a foot or more in height, the 
leaves are winged, and the flowers are yellow. The 


root it perennial, the leaves are hairy, of a pale green, 
and notched at the edges; the ſtalk is ſingle, firm, 
and round; the flowers ſtand in a long ſpike, they 
are ſmall and numerous, and the ſeed-veſſels which 
ſucceed them are rough like burs. The 25% is 
common about hedges. 

Ihe leaves are uſed freſh or drieds they avi been 
recommended in the jaundice; but they are found by 
experience to be good in the diabetes and inconti- 
nence of urine. The plant is alſo one of the famous 
vulnerary herbs, and an ingredient in the 3 ar- | 


quebuſade-wai ater. 


| BLack Alba. Alnus Nigra. F rangula. 
Tux black 1 is a little ſhrub: The ſhoots are 


- brittle, ſlender, and covered with a brown bark; the 
leaves are roundiſh, of a bright green, and veined; 
they terminate ii a point. The berries are large and 
black, they are ripe in autumn; the flowers which 
precede theſe are ſmall and inconfiderable, they are 
whitiſh, and ſtand on ſhort ſtalks. * 


The ſhrub is frequent in men woods, and the 


berries are ſometimes mixed among thoſe of the 
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buckthorn by ſuch as gather them for ſale, but this 
ſhould be prevented. 

No part of the black alder 1s uſed in medicine ex- 
cept the inner rind; this is yellow; and is a good 
purge; the beſt way to give it is in a decoction. 
Boil an ounce of it in a quart of water, and throw 
in at leaſt two drams of ginger and ſome caraway- 
leeds; let the patient proportion the quantity to his 
firength: It is excellent in the jaundice. In York- 
ſhire they bruiſe the bark with vinegar, and uſe it 
outwardly for the iteh, which it Cures very lately. 


ALEHOOF, or Grounp-Iyy. Hedera Terreftris. 


A Lo. plant that creeps about . hedges, and flowers 
in ſpring. The ſtalks are hollow and ſquare, a foot 
or more in length; the leaves are roundiſh, and 
_ notched at the edges: In ſpring they are uſually of 
a purpliſh colour, and the flowers are blue; the leaves. 
| ſtand two at each joint, and the roots are fibrous. 
The whole plant has a peeuliar and fixong. ſmell; it 
mould be gathered when in flower. 

It is an excellent vulnerary, outwardly or 8 
ly uſed; a conſerve may be made of it in ſpring: 
And it may be given by way of tea. It is excellent 
in all diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, and in thoſe 
of the ay and * bloody and foul urine. 


Arinzar, or y CLowN' 's — Pana Coloni. 


A COMMON ; herb i in our wet grounds with long hairy 
leaves, and little red flowers. It grows to a foot and 
a half high, but the ſtalk is weak, ſquare, and hairy: 
The leaves ſtand two at a joint, and are of a pale 
green, notched at the edges, and of a ſtrong ſmell; 
the flowers ſtand in dluſters round the ſtalk at the 
joints. They are like thoſe of the dead-nettle kind, 
but ſmaller; the root is perennial and creeps. _ 
It is an excellent wound herb, but muſt be uſed 
D 4 
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freſh. The leaves are to be bruiſed, and laid upon 


a new-made wound, without any addition; ; they 7 


: —_ the bleeding, and cure. 


ALlMonD-TREE, Ampgdatur 


Bin TITER and ſweet almonds are very different i in taſte, 
but the tree which produces them 1s the ſame; it 
1s diſtinguiſhable at leaſt only by the taſte of the al- 


mond. 
It is a moderately large tree, with Jong narrow 


leaves, of a beautiful green, and notched at the 


edges; the bloſſoms are large, of a pale red colour, 
and very beautiful. The fruit is compoſed of three 


parts, a tough matter on the outſide, a tone within 
that, and in this ſhell the almond by way of kernel. 


They cultivate almond-trees in France and Italy. 


_ Sweet almonds are excellent in emulſions, for 
ftranguries, and all diſorders of the kidneys and 
bladder; they ought to be blanched, and beat up with 
barley-water into a liquor like milk; this is alſo 


good in ſmaller quantities for People in | conſurmptions 
and hectics. 
Bitter almonds are al for their oil; this taſtes 


| ſweet, and what is called oi of ſweet almonds, i is com- 


monly made of them. But the cakes left after preſ- 
ling, afford by diſtillation a water that is en 
in che ſame manner as s laurel-water. 


Tur ALOE-PLANT. ; de 


Thaw. are a great many kinds of the aloe preſerved 
in our green-houſes and ſtoves. They are all natives 


of warmer climates, but of theſe there are only two 
that need be mentioned here, as the aloe kept by 


apothecaries, though of three kinds, is the produce 


of only two ſpecies. Theſe two are the ſuccotrine 
aloe- plant, and the common aloe. 


The ſuccotrine aloe is a very beautiful plant; the 125 


2222. 
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leaves are like thoſe of the pine-apple, eighteen or 
twenty inches long, prickly at the tides, and armed 
with a large thorn at the end. The ſtalk is half a 


yard high, or more, naked at the bottom, but orna- 


mented at top with a long ſpike of flowers; theſe are 
of a long ſhape and hollow, and of a beautiful red 


Colour. 


The ſuccotrine, or fineſt aloes, is produced from this 


plant; the leaves are preſſed gently, and the juice 
received in earthen-veſlels : It is {et to ſettle, and then 
dried in the fun. 


The common aloe is a very fine plant; the leaves 
are above two feet long, and an inch thick; they are 


_ dented at the edges and prickly, and have a very ſharp 


thorn at the point. The ſtalk, when it flowers, 1s 


five or fix feet high, and divided into ſeveral bran- 


ches; the flowers are yellow, ſtreaked with green. 
From the juice of the leaves of this plant are made 
the hepatic and the caballine aloes; the hepatic is 


made from the clearer and finer part of the * the 5 
caballine from the coarſe ſediment. 


e otrine abet is the Gy kimnitliat ould be 


given inwardly; this may be known from the others, 
by not having their offenſive ſmell. It is a moſt ex- 


cellent purge, but it muſt not be given to women 
with child, nor to thoſe who ſpit blood, for it may 


be fatal. The beſt way 1 giving it it is in the tincture 
of hiera-picra. 5 


Alen Wo Lignum Alves. 7 


Ir may be neceſſary to mention this wood, as it is 
_ - ſometimes ufed in medicine, although we are not ac- 


quainted with the tree which affords it. We are 


told that the leaves are ſmall, the flowers moderately 
large, and the fruit as big as a pigeon's egg, and 
| woolly; and we read alfo, that the juice of the tree, 


while freſh, will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and even 
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cauſe blindneſs: But theſe accounts are very im- 
perfect. 

We ſee three kinds of the wood in the ſhops, and they 
are diſtinguiſned by three different names, calambac, 
common lignum aloes, and calambour; of theſe the 
calambac is the fineſt and the moſt refinous, the ca- 
lambour is almoſt a mere chip, the other is of a middle 
value between them. They are all of the fame vir- 
tue, but in different degrees. They are ſaid to be 


cordial and ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, but we ule 
them very little. 


j 
| 
{i 
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Tur Amomum. Amomum verum Racemoſum. 


 Amomvun is another of thoſe drugs we receive from 
abroad, and do not know the plants which produce 
them. The fruit itſelf, which is called amomum, is 
like the leſſer cardamom, but that it is round; it con- 
fiſts of ſkinny huſk and ſeeds within, and is whitiſh, 
and of the bigneſs of a horſe-bean. Several of theſe 4 
ſometimes are found growing together to one ſtalk in i 
a clole body, 
The old phyſicians uſed it as a cordial and carmi- 
native, but at N it is much neglected. 


Common Anonvn. Amomum Vulgare. 


Pawan the amomum before-mentioned be not uſed _ | 
in preſcription, it is an ingredient in ſome old com- | 
poſitions ; and, being often not to be met with, it has 1 
been found neceſſary to ſubſtitute another carmina- 1 


tive - ſeed in its place; this grows on an Engl plant, 4 
thence called alſo amomum. 4. 
The common amomum, otherwiſe called baſtard _ 
ſtone- parſſey, is frequent about our hedges ; it grows Þ 
to three feet in height, but the ſtalk is ſlender, and 1 
divided into a great many branches. The leaves are | 
of a bright green and winged, or eompoled of double 1 
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rows of ſmaller, with an odd one at the end. There 
grow ſome large and very beautiful ones from the 


root; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmaller. The flowers 


grow in little umbels, or cluſters, at the extremities 
of all the branches. They are ſmall and white. 


Two feeds follow each flower, and theſe are ſtriated, 


ſmall, and of a ſpicy taſte ; the plant is diſtinguiſhed 
at ſight from all the others of its kind, of which there 


are many, by the ſlenderneſs of its ſtalks and branches, 


and the ſmallneſs of the umbels ; and more than all 


by the peculiar taſte of the ſeeds, which have a fla- 


your of mace, 
It is proper to be particular, bn the plant Is 
worth knowing. Its root is good for all diſeaſes of 


the urinary paſſages, and the ſeeds are good in diſ- 


orders of the ſtomach and bowels, and alſo operate 


by urine. The quantity of a {cruple given in cholics 


often proves an immediate cure, and they a are a good 


85 ingredient 1 in ditters. 


ALKANET. | Archie. 


 Artxantrt is a rough plant of no great beauty, cul- 


vated in France and Germany for the ſake of its root. 


It grows to a foot and a half high: The leaves are 
large and of a rough irregular ſurface, and bluiſh 


green colour; the flowers are ſmall and purpliſh 


the root is long and of a deep purple. It is kept fo 
dried in the ſhops. It has the credit of an aſtringent 
and vulnerary, but it is little uſed. The beſt way of 


giving of it is, to add half an ounce to a quart of 


hartſhorn-drink ; it gives a good colour, and increaſes 5 


the virtue, 


ANGELICA. Angelica.” a 


Art LARGE and beautiful plant kept in our e 
and found wild in ſome parts of the kingdom. It 


* 
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grows to eight feet in height, and the ſtalks robuſt, 
and divided into branches. The leaves are large, 
and compoſed each of many ſmaller, ſet upon a di- 
vided pedicle ; they are notched at the edges, and of 
a bright green. The flowers are ſmall, but they ſtand 
in vaſt cluſters of a obo: form: Two ſeeds follow 
each flower. 

Every part of the plant 1s net when bruiſed, 
and every part of it is uſed in medicine. The root 


is long and large; we uſe that of our own growth 
freſh, but the fine fragrant dried roots are brought ; 


from Spain. The whole plant poſſeſſes the fame vir- 
tues, and is cordial and ſudorific; it has been always 


famous againſt peſtilential and contagious diſeaſes. 


The root, the ſtalks candied, the ſeeds bruiſed; or 


the water diſtilled from the leaves, may be uſed, but 


the ſeeds are the moſt powerful. It is alſo an ingre- 
! in a compolitioga $a. ord 


e Axis x. All . 


Taz aniſced uſed i in the ſhops i 18 produced bot! a fmall 
plant cultivated in fields for that purpoſe in the iſland 


of Malta and elſewhere. It grows to half a yard 


high, the ſtalks are firm, ſtriated, and branched; the 


leaves which. grow near the ground are rounded and 


divided only into three parts; thoſe on the ſtalks are 


cut into flender diviſions. The flowers are ſmall, but 


they grow in large umbels, at the top of the branches, 
and two ſeeds fallow each; theſe are the aniſeed. 
As much bruiſed aniſeed as will lie on a fixpence 


is excellent in cholics. It is alſo good in e ee 


? and. der mie of the ſtomach. 


FOND or 3 Poma Amoris. Fo 


Tuxer are large j juicy fruits, but they are 3 


not on a tree, but on a ſmall and low plant, The 


ſtalks are weak, and divided into many branches; 
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the leaves are large, but they are compoſed of many 
ſmall ones ſet on a divided ſtalk, and they are of a 
faint yellowiſh green colour. The flowers are ſmall 
and yellow, the fruit is large, and when ripe of a red 
colour; it contains a ſoft juicy pulp and the feeds. 
The plant is a kind of nightſhade, we cultivate it 
in gardens. The Italians eat-the fruit as we do cu- 
cumbers. The juice is cooling, and is good exter- 


nally uſed in eruptions on the ſkin, and in diſeaſes of 


the eyes, where a rere. humour is nenen 


| AxcRANGEL, | Lamium album. 


A COMMON wild plant more vulgarly called che 
dead. nettle. It grows about hedges, it is a foot high, 
and has leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the nettle, but 
they do not ſting. The ſtalk is ſquare, and the leaves N 
are hairy; the flowers are large and white, they 
ſtand at the joints where the leaves are ſet on, and are 


very pretty. The leaves ſtand in pairs, and the root 


CrEEPS under the ſurface, _ 

The flowers are the only part aſed ; they are to be 
gathered in May, and made into conſerve. A pound 
of them is to be beat up with two pounds and a half 


of ſugar. They may allo be dried. They are ex- 


cellent 1 in the whites,” and all other weakneſſes.. 
There is a little plant with red flowers called alſs 
the red archangel, or red dead-nettle. It is common 


under the hedges, and in gardens; the ſtalks are 


iquare and weak, the leaves are ſhort, and notched at 
the edges, and the flowers ſmall and red; the plant 


is not above four or five inches high, and theſe flowers 
grow near the tops among the leaves. They are in 


ſhape like thoſe of the white archangel, but ſinall. 

The herb is uſed freſh or dried, and the flowers. 
The decoction is good for floodings, bleedings at the 
noſe; ſpitting of blood; or any kind of — 2 


It all ſtops bigod, bruiſed and _—_ l, 


2 wed 
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A 


ARRACH, or STINKING ARRACH. Atriplex Olida. 


A $MALL wild plant that grows about farm-yards, 
and in waſte grounds. The ſtalks are a foot long, 
but weak: they ſeldom ſtand upright, they are ftri- 
ated, and of a pale green. The leaves are ſmall, 


ſhort, and rounded, of a bluiſh green colour, and of 


breadth of a ſhilling, or leſs. The flowers are in- 
conſiderable, and the ſeeds ſmall, but they ſtand in 


cluſters at the tops of the branches, and have a green- 


iſh-white appearance. The whole plant is covered 
with a ſort of moiſt duſt in large particles, and has a 
moſt unpleaſant ſmell. It is to be uſed freſh gather- 
ed, for it loſes its virtue in drying. A ſyrup may be 
made of a pint of its juice and two pounds of ſugar, 


and will keep all the year. The leaves alſo may be 
beat into a conſerve, with three times their weight 


of ſugar: In any of theſe forms it is an excellent me- 


dicine in all hyſteric complaints. It cures fits, and 
promotes the menſes, and the neceſſary evacuations 


after delivery. 


There is another kind of arech alſo mentioned by 


medical writers, and called garden arrach; it is an 


annual raiſed from ſeed, for the uſe of the kitchen. | 


It grows to a yard, high, and the leaves are broad: 


Thoſe which grow from the root have a little leaf alſo 
on each ſide the baſe. They are covered with a wet 


duſt like the other kind. Theſe leaves are cooling 


and ſoftening, they are gad in clyſters, but they are 


Fel uſed, and leſs unde than the other.. 


5 Fl 7. 


NA 4 . x Anon, Aram. 


Ay VERY common plant under our hadews, and more 
yulgarly called cuckowpint, and, by the children, 
lord and lady. The root is of the bigneſs and ſhape 
of a walnut, brown on the outſide, and white within; 
and this, as well as the whole plant, i is of aſharp and 


f 
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acrid taſte. This root lies deep. The leaves are 
large and ſhaped like the bearded head of an arrow, 
of a ſtrong green colour; and ſometimes ſpotted. In 


April and May rife among theſe thick ſtalks ſupport- 


ing a very ſingular kind of flower; the pointal of 
which is long, thick, fleſhy, and of a red or white 
colour, and the whole ſurrounded with a green mem- 
branaceous caſe. Afterwards this caſe and the pointal 


fall off, and there remains only the ſtem ſupporting 


a quantity of berries, which are ripe in autumn, and 
are then of a fine red colour. 

The root is the part uſed. It is an eee nent me- 
dicine in palſies. Half one of the roots, freſh ga- 
thered and bruiſed, will ſometimes reſtore the dpesch 
at once; and a continued uſe of them goes a great 
way towards a cure. It is alſo good in ſcorbutie 


_ caſes, and in all inward obſtraBithe Some dry and 
e 1 burt it then loſes almoſt all 1 its virtue. EN 


Ansronant, or Warzr-proven. Peificaria ren | 


. A COMMON wild herb neglected, but of great virtues, 
It grows every where about ditches, and in watery 
places. It is a foot and a half high; the ſtalks are 
weak, green or reddiſh, and jointed. The leaves are 


long and narrow like thoſe of the peach- tree, of 2 


dright green, not ſpotted, and even at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in ſlender 
ſpikes of a greeniſh white. As there are ſeveral 
has kinds of arſeſmart, 'and moſt of them different 
from this-in their nature and qualities, great care 1s 


to be taken to gather the right. It muſt have no ſpot. 


upon the middle of the leaf. There is another com- 
mon kind of arſeſmart with ſuch a ſpet, and with 
 thicker-ftalks and thick ſpikes of 1 flowers, 


which has none of its virtue. 
The right arſeſmart is an rellen medhelnei in ob- | 


firuttions of urine, in the gravel and ſtone: And in 


the: Jaundice ind ene dropſies it has fone great 
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cures. The juice of the freſh-gathered plant is the 
| beſt way of giving it. Outwardly 1 it is good to cleanſe 
old ulcers. 


ARTICHOKE. Cinara. 


Tax root of the common artichoke or hartichoke, 
cultivated for our tables, 1s an excellent medicine. 


The plant itſelf is of the thiſtle-kind, and its head 


which we lee at table, owes much of its bigneſs and 


fleſhineſs to culture. The leaves are large, and di- 
vided into many parts, and often they are prickly. 
The ſtem is robuſt and ſtriated, and the head is 
formed of large ſcales; the flowers are of the thiſtle- 
kind, and the leeds are, as in the thiſtles , winged with 
down. 


The root, freſh gathered, fliced, and boiled in water, 


fix ounces to a quart of the water, make a decoction, 
which works by urine, and I have known it alone 
cure a Jaundice. | 


ASARABACCA. Afarum. 


A vxxx little and low plant found wild in many 


parts of Europe, and common in our gardens. The 


roots creep about the ſurface of the ground, the 
leaves grow ſingly from them, and there is no ſtem 


or ſtalk. Each leaf has its ſeparate foot-ſtalk three or 
four inches long, and the leaf itſelf is roundiſh, of a 


dark green, and fleſhy; the flowers are ſmall, and of 
a duſky colour, and they ſtand near the ground. 


The roots are the moſt valuable part; the juice of 
them may be given in ſmall doſes, or they may be 
dry and given in powder or infuſion. It works very 

powerfully by urine, and is good in obſtructions of 


the menſes, and in jaundices and dropſies. 


K 
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Tk An. Fraxinus. 


A common tree in our hedges and woods. The bark 
of the branches 1s grey, and the leaves are winged ; 


the ſmall ones of which they are compoſed are ob- 


long and dented. The flowers are of a whitiſn green, 
and come before the leaves: The ſeeds are what they 
call a/b-keys; thele ripen in September. 

Tze bark of the young branches is good in ob- 

ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and therefore is of 

great ſervice in dropſies, jaundice, and other com- 

plaints of that origin. It works by urine; the ſeeds 

have the ſame virtue, but in a leſs N 


TE Manna ASH. Fraxinus minore Folio. 


Tas is a lower tree than the common aſh, and 15 
not a native of our kingdom, but 1s frequent in 


Italy, where the manna is gathered from its leaves 
and branches. 

The bark of this tree is paler than that of our com- 
mon aſh, and the leaves are compoſed of ſmaller and 


narrower parts, but the flower and fruit differ Very 
little. . 


They have alſo in Calabria another low aſh-tree, 


which has the backs of the leaves ſmaller than ours, 

and flatter and more rounded, and from this alſo 
they collect manna for the uſe of the apothecaries. 
The manna is a ſweet or honey juice that naturally 


fweats out of the bark and leaves in hot weather. 


The fineſt manna of all is that which ouzes out of the 
leaves; this is in ſmall pieces. It flows out of the ribs 
of the leaves in Auguſt in the heat of the day, and 


ſoon hardens into this form. They get the greateſt 


quantities of all by cutting the bark of the trunk and 
branches, and this 1s often large and flaky, but it 1s 
yellowiſh. That which is flaky, white, and hollow, 
has iſſued out of itſelf, and is much better. 
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Manna is a moſt excellent purge, very gentle, and 
without any after aſtringency. There is a kind of 
manna uled in France, called the Briancon manna ; 
this is produced by the larch-tree; and there is ano- 


ther kind more rare, called Perfian manna. This is 


produced by the ſhrub called alhag:, a kind of broom, 
or nearly allied to it. But theſe are ſcarce with us. 


ASPARAGUS. Aſparagus Sarde. | 


Tur aſparagus plant is one whoſe root is uſeful in 


medicine, although a different part of it be eaten at 


the table. Its virtues are not unlike thoſe of the ar- 


tichoke- root, but greater. 
The aſparagus is a wild plant in many parts of En g- 


land about the ſea-coaſts, and its root, in this wild 


ſtate, is better than that of the cultivated plants, but 


its ſhoots have not that fine fleſhy fulneſs. The plant, 
when full grown, is three feet high, and very much 
branched, and the leaves are fine, and of a pale 


green; the flowers are ſmall and greeniſh, but the 


berries which ſucceed them are as big as peaſe, and 
ved.” 


The root is a . 8 and is good in all 


obſtructions of the viſcera. It has been known ſin- 


gly to perform cures in jaundices and dropſies. It is 
beſt siven in decoction. 


AsPHoDEL. Aſphodelus verus Kamoſus Albus. 


An elegant garden-flower, a native of Italy, and pre- 
ſervell with us more for its beauty than its uſe, tho? 


ſometimes taken as a medicine. It grows to three 


feet in height, and the ſtalk divides into three or four 
branches towards the top. The flowers are white, 
and they ſtand in ſpikes on the tops of theſe diviſions. 


They are ſtreaked with purple on the top, and have 
yellow threads in the middle. The leaves are long 


and narrow, hollowed and ſharp-pointed; the root is 
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compoſed of ſeveral oblong lumps. The root is the 


part uſed in medicine, and it is ſaid to be good a- 
gainſt all obſtructions, particularly againſt thoſe of 


the menſes. 

There is another kind of aſphodel with yellow 
flowers, the root of which is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame 
virtues, but! it is more rarely uſed than the other, 


Tur ASAFORTIDA PLANT. Aſafetida Herba. 


Tuis is a perſian plant, and is a very tall and robuſt 


one. It grows to nine feet high, and the ſtalks are 


as thick as a child's leg; they are hollow, and di- 
vided toward the tops into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves are very large, and compoſed of many ſmaller, 
tet upon a divided rib. They reſemble in ſome de- 
gree the leaves of the piony, The large ones riſe 


Immediately from the root, and ſmaller of the ſame 


form ſtand at diſtances upon the ſtalks, one at each 
Joint. The flowers are fingly very ſmall, but they 


ſtand in vaſt cluſters, or umbels, at the tops of the 


ſtalks, and the ſeeds follow, two after each flower; 


they are large, broad, and ftriated, and have the 
ſame ſmell with the gum, but not ſo ſtrong. The 


root is very long and thick; it is black on the outfide 
and white within, and is full of a thick juice of a 
ſtrong ſmell, which, when hardened, is aſafœtida, 


ſuch as we " ay 


No part of the plant is s uſed, but SE this gum, 


or hardened juice of the root. They cut off the top 
of the root, and let the juice that riſes from the 


wound dry. It becomes reddiſh on the outſide, and 
white within, and is the aſafœtida of the ſhops. 
An excellent medicine in all nervous diſorders ; it 
may be given alone rolled up into pills, no way 


better. 
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 Avens. Carryophyllata. 


A common wild plant neglected, but worthy of our 
notice. It grows about hedges, and riſes to fourteen 


inches high; the ſtalk is firm and flender, and is di- 


vided into ſeveral branches. The leaves are large 


and rough, the ſtalk alſo is hairy. The leaves that 


grow from the root are winged; they conſiſt of threc 
air of ſmall ones, and one much larger at the end. 
hoſe on the ſtalk are ſmaller, and conſiſt of fewer 
parts; but otherwiſe they are alike. The flowers are 


ſmall and yellow; they are ſucceeded by rough heads, 


as big as a horſe-bean, compoſed of many ſeeds with 


hooked filaments. The root is longiſh and large, of 
a firm ſubſtance, reddiſh colour, and very fragrant 


and ſpicy ſmell; it is better than many drugs kept in 
the ſhops. 

It is a cordial and ſudorific. It is good in nervous 
complaints ; ; and I have known 1t alone cure inter- 


mittent fevers, where the bark has been unſucceſsful | 


Balu. Meliſſa, 


A PLanT common in our gardens. It grows to two 


feet in height, and the ſtalks are robuſt, ſquare, and 


hairy. The leaves are oblong, broad, pointed at the 
end, and dentated about the edges, and they ſtand. 


two at a joint; the flowers are {mall and wie but 


they have large rough tops, which remain after they 
are fallen. They ſtand in circular cluſters round 
the ſtalk at the upper joints; the whole plant is of a 
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fragrant ſmell. The root creeps and ſpreads abun- 

dantly. The plant is in flower in July. | 
Freſh balm is much better than dry, for it loſes 

its fragrancy in drying. The beſt way of taking it is 


in tea: It is good for diſorders of the head and ſto- 
mach. 
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Tur BALM or GAB nen, Balſamum Syriacum : 
| Rutæ Folio. | | „ 


Tas is an eaſtern ſhrub; it grows to five or fix ſeet 
high, and the branches are very tough, and, when 
broken, have a fragrant ſmell. The leaves are like 
4 thoſe of rue, only larger, and of a deeper green ; the 
F j flowers are moderately large, and like pea-bloſſoms: 


they are of a pale purplith hue mixed with white. 


The ſeeds are yellow and very fragrant; they are con- 
tained in a kind of pods. by 
No part of the ſhrub is uſed, but only the balſam 
which is obtained from it; the fineſt kind runs from 
the tree of itſelf: There 1 i a ſecond ſort obtained by 
| boiling the twigs and young ſhoots; and a third 
coarſer, which riſes to the top of the water, after the 
purer ſort has been taken off. This laſt is almoſt the 
only kind we ſee, and even this is very frequently 
adulterated. 
It is a very ſine balſamic and detergent; ; it is good 
in the whites, and all weakneſſes ; and it is cordial 


at the ſame time that it acts as a balſam ; it 1 is beſt | 
taken alone upon TSR: | 


| THz Balsan Carrvi-TrFE. Arbor Balſanifera F. rack. 
5 Monoſpermo. 


/ 


Ds is a large tree. The wood is of a red colour, 
and fine grain; the bark is brown; the leaves are 
broad, ſhort, and pointed at the end, and are of a 
dark green on the upper-ſide, and a mealy white un- 
Pernenth, The lw s are as large as apple-bloſſoms, 
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and of a pale colour; the fruit is a pod containing 
only one ſeed, which is as big as a nut, and the ker- 
nel is ſweet, and of a good taſte, 

The tree is frequent in the Braſils. We uſe no 
part of it, but only the balſam which runs out at the 


wounds they make in the trunk in ſummer; it is 


thin like oil. It has the ſame virtues with turpen— 
tine, but is more powerful; it is excellent in the 
whites, and it is good in all complaints of the urinary 
paſſages. It may be taken alone on "Sugar. 


TE 1 OF | Pre Taxt. Abor Balſumifera Pe- 


7 uE⁰?0. 


Tuls is 2 ſhrub of eight feet high, with ſlender and 
tough branches. The leaves are very long and nar- 


row; the flowers are yellow and large, and the fruit 
is crooked. The whole plant has a fragrant imell, = 


* eſpecially the young ſhoots and the buds. 


The balſam of Peru is procured from the fragrant 


tops of this ſhrub, by boiling them in water; the 


blackith liquor riſes like oil to the top, and, when 
Cold, it is the balſam of Peru. There is a white bal- 


fam of Peru very fragrant and fine, but it is ſcarce. 
This is the produce of the ſame tree, hut it ouzes na- 
turally from the cracks in the bark. 

The black balſam of Peru 3s a cordial as well as a 


balſam ; - it is excellent in diſorders of the breaſt, and 
in all obſtructions of the viſcera ; ten * at a time 
given on ſugar, and continued daily, have cured 


aſthmas and beginning conſumptions. It alſo pro- 
motes the menſes, and is excellent in ſuppreſſions of 
urine. Outwardly applied, it heals freſh wounds. 


Tux Balsa or Te Tus. 0 Balſumifera 


Ty olutana, 


; is a kind of pine: tree. It does not grow to 
any great height, but ſpreads into a great quantity 
E 4 
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of hranches. The leaves are long and very ſlender, 
and of a deep green; the bark is of a reddiſh white, 
and the fruit 1s a ſmall cone brown and hard. 


Nopart of the tree 1s uſed but the balſam only which 


dg from it. They wound the trunk in hot ſea- 


1ons, and this liquid reſin flows out, which they put 


up into ſhells for exportation : It is thick, brown, 


and very fragrant. It is excellent in conſumptions, 


and other diſorders of the breaſt, and may be given 
in pills. The balſamic ſyrup of the apothecaries is 


made from it, and poſſeſſes a great deal of its virtues, 


Tux BARBERRY- U Berberis: 


Tun h is a wild buſh in ſome parts of England, but 


it is common every where in gardens; it grows to 
eight or ten feet high in an irregular manner, and 


much branched. The bark is whitiſh, and there are 
abundance of prickles about the branches. The 
leaves are of an oval figure, and ſtrong green colour, 
and are indented about the edges. The flowers are 
i1mall, and of a pale „ 


ſufficiently known ; the berries are oblong, red, and 


of a ſour taſte. The branches are brittle, and, un- 
der the pale outer rind, there is another yellow and 
thicker, This is the part uſed in medicine; it is ex- 
cellent in the jaundice, and has often cured it ſingly, 
It is alſo good in all obſtructions. The beſt way to 
give it is infuſed in boiling water. 


B AR LEY,  Hordeum. | ; 


Tux barley nn! in medicine is the fame with that | 
of which bread is made, and which ſerves the brewer 
and diftiller in their ſeveral capacities, It is known 


at ſight from wheat, when growing, for it is not ſo 


tall, and the leaves are ſmaller and narrower. A long 


beard grows from each grain in the ear, and the e ear 


is compoled of two rows of them. 


colour; the fruit is 
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We uſe this grain in two forms, the one called 
French barley, and the other pearl barley. The 
French barley is ſkinned, and has the ends ground 
off; the pearl barley is reduced by a longer grind- 
ing to a little round white lump. The pearl barley 
makes the finer and more elegant bariey-water, but 
the French barley makes the beſt. It 1s excellent in 
heat of urine, and in all gravelly cafes, and is a good 
drink in moſt acute diſeaſes, where diluting is requi- 
red: It is alſo in ſome degree nouriſhing. 


BAREN-WoORT. | Epidemium, 


A SINGULAR and very pretty plant, native of Eng- 


* land, but not common. It grows in woods, and has 


beautiful purple and yellow flowers. It is a foot 
high. The leaves are oval and heart-faſhioned, 
deeply indented at the edges, and of a duſky green. 
The ſtalks which produce the flowers, are weak, 


brittle, and generally crooked; the flowers ſtand in 


a kind of very looſe ſpike, ten or a dozen upon the 
top; they are ſmall, but very ſingular and conſpicu- 
ous; they are purple on the back, with a red edge, 
and yellow in the middle. The root Is fibrous and 
creeping. 

It was an opinion with the old writers, that this 
plant produced no flowers; but the occaſion is eaſily 
known. When it ſtands expoſed to ſun, it ſeldom 
does flower; as we ſee in gardens, where it is plant- 
ed in ſuch ſituations, for it will ſtand many years 
without flowering; but our woods favour it, being 
dark and damp: 'The old people ſaw it in warmer 
climates, and under an unfavourable expoſure. They 
called it from this circumſtance, as well as from its 
virtues, by a name, which expreſſed being barren 
and fruitleſs. 

The people in the north give milk in which the 
roots have been boiled, to the females of the domeſtic 
animals when they are running after the males, and 
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they ſay it has the certain effect of ſtopping the na- 
tural emotions. Plain ſenſe leads theſe ſort of people 
to many things. - They have from this been taught 
to give it to young women of robuſt habits ſubject to 
violent hyſteric complaints, and, I am aſſured, with 
great ſucceſs; they give the decoction of the root 
made ſtrong and ſweetened. It was a coarſe alluſion 
that led them to the practice, but it ſucceeds in caſes 
that foil all the parade of common practice. It 1s 
ſaid that, if they take it in too large quantity, it ren- 
ders them ſtupid for ſome hours, but no ill conſe- 
Joe has attended this. 


TAE Bay-TREz. Laurus. 


Tux bay is a native of Spain and Italy, where it 
grows to a large tree; we keep it in gardens, but it 
ſeldom riſes to more than the figure and height of a 
\hrub with us. The wood is not ſtrong but ſpongy 
and friable; the leaves remain green all winter; the 


bark of the large branches 1s of a duſky brown, that 


of the twigs reddiſh, the leaves are long and ſome- 
what broad, pointed at the end, and very fragrant. 
The flowers are very {mal} and inconſiderable; their 
colour is whitiſh; they appear in May, but are not re- 
garded: The berries are ripe in the latter end of 

autumn, and are large and black, conſiſting of two 
parts within the ſame ſkin. 


The berries are dried, and are the part of the tree 
moſtly ufed; but the leaves allo have great virtue. 


The berries are given in powder or infuſion; they are 
good in obſtructions, and in cholics. They promote 


urine, and the evacuations atter delivery. The leaves 


are cordial and good in all nervous complaints. Pa- 
ralytic people would find great benefit from ſmall 
doſes of them often repeated; and four or five doſes 


have ſome times cured agues. They are to be put 


freſh into an oven, and, when they are criſp, reduced 
to pow der. 
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BASIL. Ocymum, JOE Maja. 


Bait i is a ſmall herb, native of warmer countries, 


but not uncommon 1n our gardens ; ; 1t 1s buſhy and | 
branched, the ftalks are ſquare, and the leaves ſtand 
two at each joint. They are broad and ſhort, and 


ſomewhat indented at the edges. The flowers are 
ſmall and white, and are of the ſhape of thoſe of the 
dead-nettle; they ſtand on the upper parts of the 
branches in looſe ſpikes, The whole plant has a 
very fragrant ſmell. 

Bafil is little uſed, but it deſerves to be much more, 
A tea made of the green plant 1s excellent againſt 
all obſtructions. . No ſimple is more effectual for 
- cently promoting the menſes, and for removing thoſe 
complaints which naturally attend their ſtoppage. 
5 There are two or three other kinds of baſil, but 
they have not equal \ virtue. = 


Tux BDELLIUM-TREE. Arbor Baellium Ferens. 


W: are very well acquainted with the gum, Or ra- 
ther gum reſin, called bdellium, but we know very 
little of the tree from which it is produced; the 
beſt deſcription we have of it, amounts to no more 
than it 1s moderately large, buthy, and fullof branches 
with prickles upon them, and with oblong and broad 
leaves deeply indented at the edges, ſo that they re- 
ſemble oak-leaves ; and that, when the young ſhoots 
are broken, they yield a milky j juice. But even this 


does not come upon certainty, that is, we are not af- 


ſared, that this tree produces the very gum we ſee. 
This is of a red brown colour, and bitteriſh tate. 
It is a good medicine in obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, but it is not much uſed. 
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The Bran, Faba. 


Tur common garden-bean 1s ſufficiently known; it 
grows to a yard high, its ſtalks are angular, and the 
leaves, which are of the winged kind, ſtand one at 
each joint; the flowers are white, ſpotted with black, 
and are finely ſcented. ' The pods ung their ſeeds 
need not be deſcribed. 

It has been —— to diſtil a water from bean- 
flowers, and uſe it to ſoften the ſkin, but common 
diſtilled water does as well. It is otherwiſe with 
the water of the bean-pods. Theſe are to be bruiſed, 
when the beans are half ripe in them, and diſtilled 
with water in a common Alembic. The water is a 
very gentle carminative, without any heat or acrid- 
neſs: this 1s excellent, for e gripes. | 


w | © + ge 


The MaALAcc BEAN-TREE. a Legitimun. 


Ten is a large tree, native of Malabar and the 
Philippine iſlands; it grows to the height and big- 
neſs of our talleſt elms, and has much of their man- 
ner of growth, as to the branches. The leaves are 
vaſtly large, of an oblong figure, and obtule ; the 
flowers are ſmall and white, they grow in bunches, 
and have ſomewhat of the ſmell of the ſyringa flower, 
but fainter. The fruit is of the bignels of a pear, 
and much of the fame ſhape; it is of a deep red, 
when ripe, and of a pleaſant taſte; the kernel is not 
within this, as is commonly the caſe in fruits, but it 
hangs out looſe at the end. This kernel or ſeed is of 
the ſhape of an heart; it is as big as an olive, and has 
a duſky red coat or ſhell, but it is white within. 
This is the part uſed in medicine, for the whole fruit 
is not regarded. The anacardium, or kernel, is ſaid 
to be a cordial, and a ſtrengthener of the nerves, 
but we do not much uſe it. There is a very ſharp 
liquor between the outer and inner rinds of the ſhell, 
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which will take away freckles from the ſkin, but it 
is ſo ſharp that the ladies muſt be cautious how they 
ule it. 


The WXSsT-IxDIA Bzan, or Casuew Nur-TRxk. 
Arbor Acaju v % Cajou. 


Ir appears by the deſcription of the neu hows 


very improperly it is called a nut, for it is the kernel 
of a large fruit, though growing in a ſingular manner. 
The caſe is juſt the ſame with reſpect to the caſhew- 
nut, for it is neither a nut nor a bean, any more than 


the other: But it is neceſſary to keep to the common 


names, and it 1s proper ey ſhould be mentioned 
together. 


The tree which produces it is large and ſpreading; 


the bark is of a pale colour, rough and cracked, and 
the wood is brittle. The leaves are half a foot long, 
and two or three inches broad, blunt at the end, and 
of a fine green colour. The flowers are ſmall, but 


they grow in tufts together. The fruit is of the big- 


neſs and ſhape of a pear, and of an orange and pur- 


ple colour mixed together; the ca/hew-nut, or bean, 
as it is called, hangs naked from the bottom of this 


fruit. It is of the bigneſs of a garden-bean, and in- 
dented in the manner of a kidney; it is of a greyiſh 
colour, and conſiſts of a ſhelly covering, and a fine 
white fleſhy ſubſtance within, as ſweet as an almond, 
Between the two coats of this ſnhell, as between thoſe 


of the anacardium, there is a ſharp and cauſtic oil, 
Which ſerves in the ſame manner as the other to take 


off freckles, but it muſt be uſed with great caution. 


It actually burns the {kin, ſo that it muſt be ſuffered 


to lie on only a few moments; and, even when uſed 
ever ſo cautiouſly, it ſometimes cauſes miſchief, 
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The BEAN. Faba. 


Tux common garden: bean is ſufficiently known; it 
grows to a yard high, its ſtalks are angular, and the 
leaves, which are of the winged kind, ſtand one at 
each joint; the flowers are white, ſpotted with black. 
and are finely ſcented. ' The pods and their ſeeds 
need not be deſcribed. 


It has been cuſtomary to diftil a water from bean- 
flowers, and uſe it to ſoften the ſkin, but common 


_ diſtilled water does as well. It is otherwiſe with 
the water of the bean-pods. Theſe are to be bruiſed, 


when the beans are half ripe in them, and diſtilled 


with water in a common Alembic. The water is a 
very gentle carminative, without any heat or acrid- 
neſs: this is excellent, for childrens! gripes. 


The MaLacca BEAN-TREE. Anacardium Legitimum. 
Tuis is a large tree, native of Malabar and the 


Philippine iſlands; it grows to the height and big- 
neſs of our talleſt elms, and has much of their man- 


ner of growth, as to the branches. The leaves are 
vaſtly large, of an oblong figure, and obtule ; the 


flowers are ſmall and white, they grow in bunches, 
and have ſomewhat of the ſmell of the ſyringa flower, 


but fainter. The fruit is of the bignels of a pear, 
and much of the ſame ſhape; it is of a deep red, 


when ripe, and of a pleaſant taſte; the kernel is not 
within this, as 1s commonly the caſe j in fruits, but it 
hangs out looſe at the end. This kernel or ſeed is of 


the ſhape of an heart; it is as big as an olive, and has 


a duſky red coat or ſhell, but it is white within. 
This is the part uſed in medicine, for the whole fruit 


is not regarded. The anacardium, or kernel, is ſaid 


to be a cordial, and a firengthener of the nerves, 
but we do not much uſe it. There is a very ſharp 


liquor between the outer and inner rinds of the ſhell, _ 
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” which will take away freckles from the ſkin, but it 
is ſo ſharp that the ladies muſt be cautious how they 
= ule it. 


The WzsT-InDia Bran, or Casuew Nur-TREE. 
Arbor Acaju vulgo Cajou. 


Ir appears by the deſcription of the anacariliura how 
very improperly it is called a nut, for it is the kernel 
of a large fruit, though growing in a ſingular manner. 
The caſe is juſt the ſame with reſpect to the caſnew- 
nut, for it is neither a nut nor a bean, any more than 
the other: But it is neceſſary to keep to the common 
names, and it is proper they ſhould be mentioned 
together. 
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The tree which produces it is large and ſpreading; 1 
the bark is of a pale colour, rough and cracked, and i 
the wood 1s brittle. The leaves are half a foot long, ] 


and two or three inches broad, blunt at the end, and 
of a fine green colour. The flowers are ſmall, but 
they grow in tufts together. The fruit is of the big- 
neſs and ſhape of a pear, and of an orange and pur- 
ple colour mixed together; the ca/hew-nut, or bean, 

as it is called, hangs naked from the bottom of this 
fruit. It 1s of the bigneſs of a garden-bean, and in- 
dented in the manner of a kidney; it is of a greyiſh 

colour, and conſiſts of a ſhelly covering, and a fine 
white fleſhy ſubſtance within, as ſweet as an almond, 
Between the two coats of this ſhell, as between thoſe 
of the anacardium, there is a ſharp and cauſtic oil, 
Which ſerves in the ſame manner as the other to take 
off freckles, but it muſt be uſed with great caution. 

It actually burns the ſkin, ſo that it muſt be ſuffered. 
to lie on only a few moments; and, even when uſed 
ever ſo cautiouſly, it ſometimes caufes miſchief. 
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The Bencar BEAN-TREZ. Faba Bengalenfis. 


A Laxce tree, native of the eaſt, and not unlike our 
plum-tree. It 1s thirty or forty feet high; the leaves 
are roundiſh, but ſharp-pointed, and of a deep green; 
they are finely indented, and of a firm texture. The 
flowers are large and white; they reſemble in all re- 
ſpects the bloſſoms of our plum- trees. The fruit 1s 
a kind of plum of a long ſhape, with a ſmall quan- 
rity of fleſhy matter, and a very large ſtone. It is a 
kind of myrobolan, but is not exactly the ſame with 
any that we uſe. 
The Bengali bean, as it is called, is an irregular 
production of this tree: It is very ill named a bean; 
it is truly a gall like thoſe of the oak; but it does 
| not riſe like them from the wood or leaves, but from 
the fruit of this particular plum. It is as broad as a 
walnut, but flatted, and hollowed in the centre; its 
original i is thus: There is a little black fly frequent 
in that country, which lodges its eggs in the unripe 
. fruit of this particular plum, as we have inſects in 
1 England, which always chooſe a particular plant, 
and a particular part for that purpoſe. The fly al- 
ways ftrikes the fruit while it is green, and has but 
the rudiments of the ſtone. It grows diſtempered 
from the wound, and the ſtone never pan in it, but 
: 1t takes this ſingular form. © 0 
, It is an excellent aſtringent. It is of the nature 
of the galls of the oak, but lets violently binding. It 
is good in all purgings and bloody "_—_ and gin 
the overflowings of the menties. 


| Bran? „Barren. Acanthus. 


A vxxx beautiful plant, native of Italy, and ſome 
other warm parts of Europe, and kept in our gardens. 
It grows a yard high; the flalk is thick, round, and 

fleſhy; the leaves grow from the root, and are a foot 
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long, four inches broad, very beautifully notched at 
the edges, and are of a dark gloſſy green. The flowers 


itand in a kind of thick ſhort ſpike at the top of the 


ſtalks, intermixed with ſmall leaves; theſe flowers 


are large, white, and gaping. The whole plant, 


when 1n flower, makes a very beautiful appearance. 


The root creeps. 
This plant is not ſo much known in medicine as i: 
deſerves. The root, being cut in ſlices, and boiled 


in water, make an excellent diuretic decoction. It 
was a great medicine with an eminent apothecary ot 


Peterborough, and he gave more relief with it in 


the gravel and ſtone, than any other medicine would 


afford. 


Brax's-Foor. Helleborus niger. 


A Low and ſingular plant, but not without its beau- 


ty; it is a native of many parts of Europe, but we 
have it only in gardens; the leaves are large; each 


riſes from the root ſingly, on a foot-ſtalk of fix inches 


long, and is divided into nine parts like fingers on a 
hand: Sometimes the diviſions are fewer. The 
flowers are very large and beautiful; they are as big 


as a common ſingle roſe, or nearly ſo; they are white, 


reddiſh, or greeniſh, according to the time of their | 
having been open; and they ſtand each on a ſingle 


ſtalk, which riſes ee the root, and has no leaves on 
it. It flowers in January. 


The root is an excellent purge, it works briſkly 


but ſafely; it deſtroys worms, and is good in drop- 
ies, jaundice, and many other diſeaſes, and even in 
madneſs. But it is very neceſſary to keep it in one's 


own garden, for, if the root be bought, they com- 


monly ſell them of the green-flowered, wild, or ba- 


ſtard hellebore in its ts place, which it is a rough me- 
dieine. 
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LADIES BxDsTRaw. Gallium Luteum. 


A rxErrx wild plant, frequent about hedges in June 
and the ſucceeding months. 'The ſtalk is weak, and 
two feet high, the leaves are of a blackiſh green, and 


ſmall, and the flowers are yellow. The ſtalk is an- 


gular and whitiſh, very brittle, and ſeldom ſtraight; 
the leaves ſtand a great many at each joint, and are 
ſmall, narrow, and diſpoſed about the ſtalk like the 


rowels of a ſpur; the flowers grow in great tufts on 


the tops of the ſtalks, ſo that they make a very con- 
ſpicuous appearance, though üngly they are very 
mall. 
This herb is little regarded, but it has very great 
virtue; it ſhould be gathered, when the flowers are 
not quite blown, and dried in the ſhade. An infu- 
ſion of it will cure the moſt violent bleedings at the 
noſe, and almoſt all other evacuations of blood. 


BxtT. Beta alba. 


A COMMON garden as eaten at our tables, but 
theſe often afford medicines as well as food. The 
White beet, which is the medicinal kind, grows three 


or four feet high. The ſtalk is robuſt and ſtrong; 


the leaves are broad and undulated; the flowers are 


inconſiderable; they are of a greeniſh white colour; 


the root 1s large and long. 
The juice of freſh beet-root is an excellent remedy 
for the head-ach and tooth-ach, when the whole 


jaw is affected; it is to be ſnuffed 55 che noſe to 


promote ſneezing. 
Ihe red beet-root is good for the ſame purpoſe, 
but it is not ſo ſtrong as the white. 
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Witt BEUEN. Beben album. 


A common wild plant in eur corn fields. It is two 
feet high; the ſtalks are weak, and often crooket ; 

but they are thick enough, round, and of a whitiſh 
green colour. The leaves are oblong, broad, and of 
a fine blue green colour, not dented at all at the 
edges, and they grow two at every joint; the joints 
of the ſtalk where they grow are ſwelled and large, 
and the leaves have no ſtalks. The flowers are white, 


moderately large, and prickly. They ſtand upon a 


huſk, which ſeems blown up with wind. 
This is one of thoſe plants of our own growth, that 


have more virtue than people imagine. The root, 


which 1s long white, and woody, 1s to be gathered 


before the ſtalks riſe, and dried. An infuſion is one 


of the beſt remedies known for nervous complaints ; 
it will not take place againſt a violent preſent diſor- 


der; but it is an excellent pe taken cau- 
| tiouſly. 


RED BEHEN. Limonium majus. 


> 


A COMMON wild plant about our ſea-coaſts, and a 
very pretty one. It grows to a foot in height; the 


ſtalks are naked, and the flowers red; and, in their 


diſpoſition, they ſomewhat reſemble lavender, whence 
the plant is alſo called by ſome /ea-lavender. About 
the bottoms of the ſtalks ſtand cluſters of large and 
broad leaves, rounded at the ends, of a deep green 


colour, and fattiſh ſubſtance; theſe rife immediately 


from the root, and the talks grow up among them. 


The ſtalks are very tough and ſtrong, and branched, 


and of a paler green; the root 1s long and reddiſh. 


The people in Eſſex eure themſelves of purgings, 


and of overflowing of the menſes, with an infuſion of 


this root; and it is a very great medicine, though 


little known. It is to be gathered as ſoon as the 
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young leaves appear, cleaned and dried; it may be 


taken in powder, half a dram for a doſe. Theſe are 
not the white and red behen-roots of the old writers 
on phyſic, but they are better. 


Tur Bren Nor- TREE. Balanus Myrepſic ca. 


Tais! is an Arabian tree, not very large, but exceed- 
ingly ſingular in the nature of its leaves. They are 
compoled of a great number of {mall roundiſh parts, 
growing at the extremities of ſtrong branched foot- 
italks. The leaves fall firſt, and theſe foot-ſtalks long 
after. When the leaves are fallen, and the ſtalks 
remain, the tree makes a very ſingular appearance. 
The fruit is a pod, long, but ſlender, and containing 
two ſeeds: Theſe are what we call the ben-nuts. 


They are of an oblong figure, and irregularly rigid; 


the ſhell ; is hard, but the kernel fat, ſoft, and oily, 
and of a bitter taſte. 


The kernel operates by vomit and ſtool violently, 


and is ſeldom uſed. It affords an oil which has nei- 
ther ſmell nor taſte, and which will keep a long time 


without growing rancid. 


THE BznJamin-TRus, Arbor Benzionifera. 


A BEAUTIFUL tree frequent in the Eaſt, and there 


affording the fine fragrant refin of its name: It is alſo 
of the growth of America, and thrives there, but it 
yields no reſin. It is a moderately tall tree; the bark 
1s ſmooth and brown; the leaves are broad, oblong, 
and not unlike thoſe of the lemon-tree. The flowers 8 
are whitiſh, and very inconſiderable. The fruit is as 


big as a nutmeg, and conſiſts of a fleſhy ſubſtance on 


the outſide, and a kernel incloſed in a thin and brittle 
ſhell within. The tree 1s properly of the bay- tree 
kind. 
They cut the branches of the benjamin-trees, and 
the juice which flows out hardens by degrees into 
1 
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that reddiſh and white fragrant reſin we ſee. It is an 
excellent medicine in diſorders of the breaſt and 


lungs: And a tincture of it made with ſpirit of wine, 


| makes water milky, and this mixture is called v:r- 
' gins-milk; it is good to cleanle the ſkin. 


Woop-BETON T. Betonica Sylveſtris. 


A common wild herb, but of very great virtue. It 
is frequent in our woods,. and among buſhes, and 
flowers in June. The ſtalks are almoſt naked, and a 
foot high, and the flowers are purple. There grow 
many leaves from the root; they have long ſtalks, 
and are broad, above an inch long, of a blackiſh 
green colour and hairy, blunt at the point, and in- 


| dented about the edges. The ſtalks are ſquare, of a 


dark colour, hairy, and not very ſtrong. The leaves 


on them are very few, and very diſtant ; but they 


ſtand two at a joint, and are like the others. The 


flowers ſtand at the tops in form of a kind of thick 


ſhort ſpike they are ſmall and purple, and of the 
ſhape of the flowers of mint. 


Betony is to be gathered when juſt going to flower. 


It is excellent for diſorders of the head, and for all 
nervous complaints. The habitual uſe of it will cure 


the moſt inveterate head-achs. . It may be taken as 


tea, or dried and powdered. Some mix it with to- 


bacco, and ſmoke it, but this is a more uncertain 


method. e 5 


There is a tall plant with ſmall . flowers 


growing by waters, thence and from the ſhape of the 


| leaves called water-betony , but it has none of the 


virtues of this plant; it is a kind of figwort, and 


 polleſſes the virtues of that plant, but in an a inferior | 


degree. 
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By ND-WEED. Convoluulus major. 


A common wild plant which climbs about our 


hedges, and bears very large white flowers. The 
ſtalks are weak and ſlender, but very tough, fix or 
eight feet long, and twiſt about any thing that can 
{upport them. The leaves are large, and of the ſhape 


of an arrow-head, bearded at the baſe, and ſharp at 


the point: They Rand ſingly, not in pairs, and are of 
a pale green colour. The flowers are of the breadth 
of a crown- piece at the mouth, and narrower to the 
bale, bell-faſhioned, and perfectly white. The root 


is long and lender. 


in Northamptonſhire, the poor people uſe the root 
of this plant, freſh gathered, and boiled in ale as a 


purge; they fave the expence of the apothecary, and 


anſwerithe purpoſe better than any one thing would 
do for them. It would nauſeate a delicate ſtomach, 


but, for people of their ſtrong oonRition, there is 
not a better purge. 


Tur BILLBERRY-BUSH, Vaccinia nigra. 


A LirrIE tough ſhrubby plant, common in our bog- 
gy woods, and upon wet heaths. The ſtalks are 


tough, angular, and green; the leaves are ſmall; 


they ſtand ſingly, not in pairs, and are broad, ſhort, 
and indented about the edges. The flowers are ſmall 


but pretty, their colour is a faint red, and they are 
Hollow like a cup. The berries are as large as the 


biggeſt pea, they are of a blackiſh colour, and of a 
pleaſant taſte. 


A ſyrup made of the] juice of billberries, when not 


over ripe, is cooling and binding ; it is a pleaſant and 


gentle medicine for women whoſe menſes are apt 


to be too redundant, taken for a week before the 


time, 
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THE BIRCH-TREE. Betula. 


A TALL and handſome tree common in our woods 
and hedges. The bark is ſmooth and white. The 
young ſhoots are reddiſh, and they are {mall and 
long. The leaves are beautiful; they are ſhort, 
roundiſh, of a fine bright green, and notched about 
the edges. The flowers are inconſiderable; the fruit 


is a little ſcaly, globule, preceding the leaves in 
ſpring. 


The juice of the birch tree, procured by boring a 


hole in it in fpring, is diuretic, and good againſt the 
ſcurvy. The leaves, freſh gathered and boiled in 


water, afford a decoction, which acts in the ſame 


manner, and is good in dropſies: And in all cutane- 
ous diſorders outwardly uſed. 


Rounp- ROOTED BrxTHWoRT: Ar telachia Rotunda. 


A WILD olaat i in Italy and the ſouth of France, but 
with us found only in the gardens of the curious. 
It has no great beauty, or even ſingularity in its ap- 
pearance, till examined: The ſtalks are a foot and a 


half long, but weak; they are ſquare, and, of a duſky 
green colour. The leaves are ſhort, broad, and 


roundiſh, of a duſky green; alſo the flowers are long, 
hollow, and of an odd form, not reſembling the flowers 
of other plants: They are of a duſky greeniſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and purple within: The fruit is 


fleſhy, and as big as a ſmall walnut. The root 18 
large and roundiſh. 


The root is the only part uſed in medicine, and 
that we have from countries where the plant is a na- 


tive; it is a rough and diſagreeable medicine; it of- 


ten offends the ſtomach, but it is an excellent drug 
for promoting the neceflary evacuations after de- 


hivery. 
F 3 


There are two other kinds of th the roots 
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of which are alſo kept in the ſhops; the one called 
the long birthwort, the other the climbing birthwort. 
They poſſeſs the ſame virtues with the round, but 
in a leſs degree, and are therefore leſs regarded. 


BIS HOPS- WOOD. Amma. 


A wiIp plant in France and Italy, but kept only in 
our gardens, in its external figure, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling parſley when in flower. 'The,ftalk is round, 


firm, and ftriated; it grows two feet high. The 


leaves are of the compound kind, and formed of 
many {maller, which are broad, ſhort, and indented 
at the edges. The flowers are ſmall and white, but 
they ſtand in ſuch large tufts at the tops of the ſtalks 
that they make a confiderable appearance. Each 
flower is ſucceeded by two ſeeds; theſe are ſmall 
and ſtriated, of a warm aromatic tails, and not diſ- 
agreeable. 

The ſeeds are the als part of the plant ute in 
medicine; they are good againſt the cholic, as all 
the other carminative ſeeds are; but they are alſo 
diuretic, ſo that they are particularly proper in 
thoſe cholics which ariſe from the ſtone in the kid- 


neys and ureters; they alſo promote the menſes. 


There is another ſort of biſhops-weed called cretic 


ammi, the ſeeds of which are uſed in medicine; they 
Are of the ſame virtues with theſe, but are leſs uſed. 


They have a more ſpicy ſmell. 


arent Biſtorta. 


A very beautiful wild plant: It grows in our mea- 


 dows, and, when in flower in May and June, is very 


conſpicuous, as well as very elegant in its appearance. 
It is about a foot and a half high; the leaves are 
broad and beautiful, and the flowers grow in a thick 


ſpike or ear at the top of the ſtalks, and are of a bright 
red colour. There riſe immediately from the root a 
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number of large and beautiful leaves, long, broad, 
and of a fine green colour. The ſtalks on which they 


ſand, have alſo a rim of the leaf running down them; 


the ſtalks are round, firm, and erect, of a pale green, 
and have two or three leaves, like the others, but 
ſmaller, on them, placed at diſtances. The ſpike of 
the flowers 1s as long and thick as a man's thumb: 
The root 1s thick and contorted, blackiſh ON the out - 
fide, and red within. 
If we minded our own herbs, we ſhould need fewer 


medicines from abroad. The root of biſtort is one 


of the beſt aſtringents in the world: Not violent but 
ſure. The time of gathering it is in March, when 
the leaves begin to ſhoot. String ſeveral of them on 
a line, and let them dry in the ſhade. The powder, 


or decoction of them, will ſtop all fluxes of the belly, 


and is one of the ſafeſt remedies known for overflow. 
ings of the menſes. They are alſo good in a diabetes. 


The uſe of this root may be continued without dan- 


ger, till it effects a perfect cure, 


Breruz-Swanr, Solanum Lignoſum. 


A common wild plant, with weak but woody ſtalks 


that runs among our hedges, and bears bunches of 


very pretty blue flowers in ſummer, and in autumn 
red berries. The ſtalks run to ten feet in length, 
but they cannot ſupport themſelves upright: They 


are of a bluiſh colour, and, when broken, have a very 
diſagreeable ſmell like rotten eggs. The leaves are 


oval, but ſharp-pointed, and have each two little ones 
near the baſe; they are of a duſky green and indent- 
ed, and they grow ſingly on the ſtalks. The flowers 


are ſmall and of a fine purpliſh blue, with yellow 


threads in the middle. The berries are oblong. This 
is little regarded in medicine, but it deſerves to be 


better known: We account the night-ſhades poiſon- 


ous, and many of them are ſo; but this has no harm 


in it. The wood of the larger branches, and the young 


F 4 


ſhoots of the leaves, are a ſafe and excellent pu 
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this 
I have known a droply, taken early, cured by 
ſingle medicine. 


BLOOD-WORT. Lapathum Sanguineum, 


A zzautirur kind of dock kept in gardens, and 


wild in {ome places. It grows to four feet high; the 


ſtalks are firm, fiift, upright, branched, and ſtriated. 
The leaves are very long and narrow, broadeſt at the 
baſe, and ſmaller all the way to the end. They 


are not at all indented at the edges, and they ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks: Their colour is a deep green, 


but they are in different degrees ſtained with a beau- 
tiful blood-red; ſometimes the ribs only are red, 
{ometimes there are long veins of red irregularly 
{pread over the whole leaf; ſometimes they are very 


broad, and in ſome plants the whole leaves and the 


ſtalks alſo are of a blood colour; the flowers are very 


numerous and little. They, in all reſpects, reſemble 


thoſe of the common wild docks. The root is long 


and thick, and of a deep blood-red colour. 


The roots are uſed: They are beſt dry, and they 
may be given in decoction, or in powder: They are 
powerfully aſtringent; they ſtop bloody- fluxes, ſpit- 


ting of blood, and the overflowings of the menſes. It 


is alſo good againſt violent purging and againſt the 
whites. | 


BRAMBLE. | Rubug vulgaris. 


Pur moſt common buſh in our hedges. The ſtalks 
are woody, angulated, and of a purpliſh colour; and 


they are armed with crooked ſpines; the leaves are 
rough, indented, and ſtand either five or three on a 
ſtalk. The flowers are white, with a very faint tinge 
of purpliſh, and the fruit is e of a number 


of ſmall grains. 
The moſt neglefed _ have their uſe. The 
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buds of the bramble-leaves boiled in ſpring-water, 

and the decoction ſweetened with honey, are excel- 
lent for a ſore throat. A ſyrup made of the juice of 
the unripe fruit, with very fine ſugar, 1s cooling and 
aſtringent. It is good in immoderate fluxes of the 
menſes, and even in purgings. The berries are to 
be gathered for this purpoſe, when they are red. 


BLUE-BorTrIE. Cyanus. 


A vxxx common and a very pretty weed among our 


corn; the leaves are narrow, and of a whitiſh green; 


and the flowers of a very beautiful blue, and large. 


The plant is about a foot high, and, when in flower, 


| makes a conſpicuous and elegant appearance. The 
| root is hard and fibrous; the ſtalk is very firm, white, 
and augulated, and branched. The leaves that grow 
from the root have ſome notches on the edges; thoſe 
on the ſtalk have none, and they are narrow like 
blades of graſs; the flowers ſtand only on the tops of 


the branches, and they grow out of ſcaly heads. The 


ſeeds are beautiful, hard, white, and ſhining. 


The leaves which grow on the ſtalks of the blue- 


bottle, freſh gathered and bruiſed, will ſtop the 
bleeding of a freſh wound, even if a large veſſel be 
cut. They are not ſufficiently known for this pur- 
pole, but they exceed all other things: And may ſave 
a life where a ſurgeon is not to be had in time for 
ſuch an accident. A diſtilled water of the flowers 
uſed to be kept in the ſhops, but it was of no value. 
An infuſion of them works gently by urine. 

There 1s a large kind of this plant in gardens, 


which is called a wulnerary or wound-herb, But it 


3 1s not ſo good as this. 


Tx Box-TREE. Buxus. 


A common little ſhrub in our gardens, and a native 
of our own country, though not common in its wild 
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ſtate. With us it grows but to a ſmall height: in 


ſome dther parts of Europe, it is a tolerably large 


ſhrub. The bark is whitiſh, the wood yellow; the 
leaves ſmall, roundiſh, ſmooth, of a very dark green 
colour, and very numerous. The flowers are ſmall, 
and greeniſh yellow; the fruit is little, round, and 
furniſhed with three points. 

The wood of the box-tree, and particularly of the 
root, is an excellent medicine in all foulneſſes of the 
blood, it has the fame virtues with the guiacum, 
but in @ greater degree. It is to be given in decoc- 
tion, nat made too ſtrong, and continued a long time. 


There have been inſtances of what were called /eprofies 


cured entirely by this medicine. There is an oil 


made from it by dilation, A is good for the 


tooth-ach. It is to be 45044426 on cotton, and to be 


| ** into the Looch, 


Bongos. Borago. 


A ROUGH lain common in our gardens, with great 
leaves, and beautiful blue flowers. It grows two feet 


high; the ſtalks are thick, round, fleſhy, and juicy; 


and covered with a kind of hairineſs ſo ſturdy, that it 


almoſt amounts to the nature of prickles. The leaves 


are oblong, broad, very rough and wrinkled; and 


they have the e ſort of hairineſs, but leſs ſtiff than 


that of the ſtalk; the largeſt grow from the root, but 
thoſe on the ſtalks are nearly of the ſame ſhape. The 
flowers are placed toward the tops of the branches; 
they are divided into five parts of a moſt beautiful 


blue, and have a black eye, as it were, in the middle. 


HBorage has the credit of being a great cordial; but, 
if it poſſeſs any ſuch virtues, they are to be obtained 
only by a light cold infuſion; ſo that the way of 
throwing it into cold wine is better than all the me- 
dicinal preparations, for in them it 18 nauſeous. | 
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WHITE BrYoNnY. Brioma alba. 


A TALL, climbing, wild plant, which covers our 
hedges in many places. The leaves are ſomewhat 


like thoſe of the vine; the flowers are inconſiderable; 


but the berries are red, and make a great ſhew. The 


root is vaſtly large, rough, and whitiſh; the ſtalks are 


tough, ten or twelve feet long; but weak and unable 
to ſupport themſelves; they have tendrils at the joints, 
and by theſe they affix themſelves to buſhes. The 

leaves are broad, and divided deeply at the edge, and 


they are hairy. The flowers are of a greeniſh white, 


and ſmall, but the berries are re moderately large, and 


full of ſeeds. 5 
The root is the only part uſed in medicine; ; the 
juice of it operates very ſtrongly by vomit and ſtool, 


and that in a ſmall doſe. All conſtitutions cannot 


bear it, but, for thoſe that can, it 1s excellent in 


many ſevere diſeaſes; dropfies have been cured by 
it. It is alſo good againſt hyſteric qgmplaints, but 
for this purpoſe, it 1s to be given in very an doſes, 


and e repeated. 


BLAck Brxyony. Brionia nigra. 


TuxRx is not any inſtance which more blames our 


neglect of the medicines of our own growth, than 


this of the black bryony, a medicine ſcarce known or 
heard of, but equal to any. 


The plant chmbs upon buſhes and hed ges like the 
former, but this by twiſting its ſtalk. "about the 
branches of trees and ſarubs, for it has no tendrils. 
It runs to fifteen feet in height; the ſtalk is tough 
and angular; the leaves are broad, and of a heart- 


like ſhape, and are perfectly ſmooth and ſhining, and 


of a gloſſy and very deep blackiſh green. The 
flowers are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh white: the 
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berries are red. The root is black without, white 
within, and full of a flimy juice. 

The root of black briony is one of the beſt diure- 
tics known in medicine. It is an excellent remedy 


in the gravel, and all other obſtructions of urine, 
and other diſorders of the urinary paſſages. 


BrooKLIME. Anagallis Aquatica, Becabunga. 


A common wild herb frequent about ſhallow waters, 


with a thick ſtalk, roundiſh leaves, and ſpikes of lit- 
tle bright blue flowers. Brooklime grows to a foot 


high. The ſtalk is round, fleſhy, and large, yet it 


does not grow very upright :-It ſtrikes root at the 
lower joints. The leaves are broad, oblong, blunt 


at the end, and a little indented on the edges. The 


flowers ſtand fingly on ſhort foot-ſtalks one over ano- 


ther, ſo that they form a kind of looſe ſpike ; the 


roots are fibrous. 

Brooklime has great virtues, but muſt be uſed freſh 
gathered, for they are all loſt in drying. The juice 
in ſpring is very good againſt the ſcurvy ; but it muſt 


be taken for ſome time. -It works gently by urine, 
but. its great virtue is in ſweetening the blood. 


Broom. Geniſta. 


A common naked- locking ſhrub that grows c on waſte 
grounds, and bears yellow flowers in May. It is two 

or three feet high. The ftalks are very tough, an- 
gular and green; the leaves are few, and they are 
alſo ſmall ; they grow three together, and ſtand at 
diſtances on the long and ſlender ſtalks; the flowers 
are numerous, they are ſhaped like a pea-bloſſom, 


and are of a beautiful bright yellow ; the pods are 


fat and hairy. 


The green ſtalks of broom, infuſed i in ale or beer 
for the common drink, operate by urine, and remove 
obſtructions of the liver and other parts; they are fa- 


_ reſemblance of thoſe of garden-beans. The flowers 


mous in the dropſy and jaundice. It is a common 
practice to burn them to aſhes, and infuſe thoſe aihes 


in white-wine; thus the fixed ſalt is extracted, and 
the wine becomes a kind of lee. This allo works by 


urine more powerfully than the other, but the other 


is preferable for removing obſtructions. 


BUTCHERS- BROOM. Ruſcus. 


A 1iTTLE ſhrubby plant, frequent on our waſte. 
grounds and heaths, with ſmall prickly leaves and 


buſhy tops. The plant grows a foot and a halt high. 


The ſtalks are roundiſh, ſtriated, thick, and very 


tough; they are naked towards the bottom, and divide 
into ſome branches towards the top; they are there 
covered with leaves; theſe leaves are ſhort, broad, 
oval, and pointed, the point running out in a prickle; 
they are of a bluiſh green, and very thick and fleſhy; 


the flowers are ſeldom regarded; they grow in a ſin- 
gular manner upon the backs of the leaves; they are 
very ſmall and purpliſh : Theſe are ſucceeded each 
by a ſingle berry, which is red, round, and as big as 

a pea. The roots are white, thick, and numerous. 
The root is the part uſed, and it is an excellent 5 


medicine to remove obſtructions. It works pow er- 


fully by urine, and is goed in jaundices, and in ſtop- 


pages of the menſes, and excellent in the graveL 


I Buck-BEANS. Trifolium Paluſtre. 


Ax herb better known by the common people than 
among the apothecaries, but of great virtue. It grows 
wild with us in marſhy places, and is of ſo very ſin- 


gular an appearance, that it muſt be known at ſight. 


It grows a foot high, the leaves ſtand three upon each 


ſtalk, and theſe ſtalks riſe immediately from the roots. 
They are thick, round, ſmooth, and fleſny; and the 
leaves themſelves are large, oblong, and have ſome 
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ſtand upon naked ſtalks, which are alſo thick, round, 
fleſhy, and whitiſh : They are ſmall, but they grow 
together in a kind of thick ſhort ſpike, ſo that in the 
cluſter they make a conſpicuous appearance; they 
are white with a very faint tinge of purple, and are 
hairy within; the root is whitiſh, long, and thick. 


The leaves of buck-bean are to be gathered before 


the ſtalks appear for flowering, and are to be dried; 
the powder of them will cure agues, but their great 
uſe is againſt the rheumatiſm: For this purpoſe they 
are to be given for a continuance of time in infuſion, 
or in the manner of tea. 


Buck THORN. Spina Cerving. 


A PRICELY ſhrub, common in our hedges, with pale 


green leaves, and black berries. It grows to eight or 
ten feet high. The bark is dark-coloured and gloſſy, 
and the twigs are tough; the leaves are oval, of a 


very xegular and pretty figure, and elegantly dented 


round the edges; the flowers are little and inconſi- 


derable; they are of a greeniſh yellow, and grow in 
little cluſters. The berries, which are ripe in Sep- 


tember, are round, gloſſy, black, as big as the 
largeſt pepper-corns, and contain each three or four 


ſeeds. 
The juice of the berries, boiled up with ſugar, 
makes a good purge ; but it is apt to gripe, unleſs 


ſome fpice be added i in the making: * is a rough 


Purge, but a very good one. . 5 


Bucxsnonx-PlaAxrax. Coronopue. 


A VERY pretty little plant which grows in our ſandy 
and barren places, with the leaves ſpread out in the 


manner of a ſtar all the way round from the root, and 


in the heads like other plantains, although ſo very un- 
like them in its leaves; the root is long and ſlender; 
the leaves, which lie thus flat upon the ground, are 
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narrow and long, very beautifully notched and di- 


vided, ſo as to reſemble a buck's horn, whence the 
name, and of a pale whitiſh green, and a little hairy. 
The ſtalks are flender, fix inches long, but ſeldom 
quite erect ; they are round, hairy, and whitiſh, and 
have at the top a ſpike of flowers of an inch or two in 
length, altogether like that of the other plantains, 
only more ſlender. 

This plant has obtained the 1 name of ſtar of the 
earth, from the way of the leaves ſpreading them- 
ſelves. 'Theſe leaves bruiſed, and applied to a freſh 
wound, ſtop the bleeding, and effect a cure. It is 
ſaid alſo to be a remedy againſt the bite of a mad 
dog, but this is idle and groundleſs. 


Boclx. Bugula, 


A COMMON wild plant, and a very pretty one, with 


gloſſy leaves, creeping ſtalks, and blue flowers; it is 
frequent in damp woods. The ſtalks, when they riſe 
up to bear the flowers, are eight or ten inches high, 
{quare, of a pale green colour, often a little purpliſn; 
and have two leaves at every joint, the joints being 
ſomewhat diſtant. Theſe leaves are of the ſame form 
with thoſe which riſe immediately from the root, ob- 


long, broad, blunt at the point, and of a deep green 


colour, ſometimes allo a little purpliſh, and are ſlight- 
ly indented round the edges; ; the flowers are mall, 
and of a beautiful blue, in ſnape like thoſe of betony; 


they grow in a ſort of circles round the upper part of 


the ſtalks, forming a kind of looſe ſpikes; the cups 


remain when the flowers are gone, and hold the ſeeds. 


The juice of this plant is eſteemed good for in- 
ward bruiſes; it is a very good diuretic, 


Dogs; ; n Hortenſe 


A Ro and unſightly plant, kept in our gardens 


for the ſake of its virtues, but very rarely uſed. * 
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grows to a foot and a half high; the leaves are rough 
like thoſe of borage, but they are long and narrow, of 
a deep green colour, and rough ſurface; the ſtalks 
are alſo covered with a rough and. almoſt prickly 
hairineſs; the ſame ſort of leaves ſtand on theſe as 
riſe immediately from the root, only ſmaller. The 
flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, and are very 
pretty, though not very large; they are red when 
they firſt open, but they afterwards become blue; the 
root is long and brown; it flowers in Fe and July. 
Bugloſs ſhares with borage the credit of being a 
cordial; but perhaps neither of them have any great 
title to the character; it is uſed like borage in cool 
tankards, for there is no way of making any regular 
Preparation of it that is poſſeſſed of any virtues. 
I bere is a wild kind of bugloſs upon ditch-banks, 
very like che garden kind, and of the fame virtues. 


BURDOCK. | Bardana. | 


Ir the lat. meutinel plant has more credit for me- 
dicinal virtues than it deſerves, this is not ſo much 
regarded as it ought. Providence has made ſome of 
the moſt uſeful plants the moſt common, but, becauſe 
they are ſo, we fooliſhly negle& them. 

It is hardly neceſſary to deſcribe the common bor⸗ 
dock. It may be enough to ſay, that it grows a yard 
high, and has vaſt leaves of a figure approaching to 
_ triangular, and of a whitiſh green colour; the ſtalks 
are round, ſtriated, and very tough; the flowers are 
ſmall and red, and they grow among the hooked prickles 
of thoſe heads which we call burg, and which ſtick to 
our clathes. Even this ſeems a proviſion of nature in 
kindneſs to us. In pulling of theſe we ſcatter the ſeeds 
of which they are compoſed, and give riſe to a moſt 
_ uſeful plant in a new place. The root of the burdock 
1s long and thick, brown on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within ; this is the part uſed in medicine, and it is 


of very great virtues. It is to be boiled, or infuſed in 


. ih AS. 
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water; the virtue is diuretic, and is very powerfully 
ſo. It has cured dropſies alone. Ihe ſceds have the 


ſame virtue, but in a leſs degree. The root is aid. 


to be ſudorific and good in fevers ; but its virtue in 
operating by urine is its great value, | 


- BURNET. Pimpinella Saneuiforba, 


A common wild plant. It grows by way-fides, and 
in dry places, and flowers in July. The leaves which 
riſe immediately from the root are very beautiful; 

they are of the winged kind, being compoſed of a 
great number of ſmaller, growing on each fide a mid- 
dle rib, with an odd one at the end. They are 
broad, ſhort, roundiſh, and elegantly ſerrated round 
the edges; the ſtalks are a foot high, round, ſtriated, 

purpliſh or green, and almoſt naked; the few leaves 
they have are like thoſe at the bottom. On the tops 


of theſe ſtalks ſtand the flowers; they are diſpoſed in 


little round cluſters, and are ſmall and of a pale red- 


_ diſh colour, and have a number of threads in the 


middle. 

Burnet is called a cordial and; a ſudorific, and is re- 
commended in fevers. They put it alſo into cool tan- 
kards like bortage. The root is a good aſtringent; 


dried and powdered, it ſtops fluxes and overflowings 


of the menſes. 


BURNET SAXIFRAGE, | Pimpinella Saxifraga. 


Arkkrry plant, wild in our dry paſtures, and un- 
der hedges, but not very common in all parts of the 
kingdom; it grows two feet high, and has the flowers 
in umbels; ; the ſtalk is firm, ſtriated, and branched ; 


the leaves riſing from the root are pinnated, and che 


leſſer leaves, of which they are compoſed, are hard, 
of a deep green, narrow, and indented. The leaves 


upon the ſtalks are ſmaller and narrower; the flowers 


are little and white, but they ſtand in fo large cluſ- 


ters, that they make a good figure; the root is white, 


and of a hot burning Une; ; the ſceds are ſtriated. 
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The root is the only part uſed ; it ſhould be taken 
up in ſpring before the ſtalks ſhoot up, and dried. It 
15 very good in cholics and diſorders of the ſtomach, 
and it works by urine. 


Bürräß Dok. Petaſites. 


A xxx v ſingular and very conſpicuous plant, not un- 
frequent with us in wet places. The flowers appear 


before the leaves, and they would hardly be fup- 


poſed to belong to the ſame plant. The ſtalks are 


round, thick, fpungy, and of a whitiſh colour, and 
have a few films by way of leaves upon them. On. 


the top of each ſtands a ſpike of flowers, of a pale 
reddiſh colour; the whole does not riſe to more than 
eight inches in height. Theſe appear in March. 


When they are dead, the leaves grow up; theſe are 
roundiſh, green on the upper fide, and whitiſh un- 
derneath, of a vaſt bigneſs, and ſtand ſingly upon 
hollowed foot- ſtalks, of a purpliſh, whitiſh, or green- 


Hh colour; they are often two feet broad. The root 


is white and long, it e under the ſurface of the 


ground. 
The root is the part oft { it is priifed very high. 


ly as a remedy in peſtilential fevers; but, whether it 


deſerve that praiſe or not, it is a good diuretic, and 
excellent 1 in the gravel. | 


Bux-Rexp. Sparganium. 


Ac COMMON' water-plant, with leaves like flags, and 


rough heads of feeds: It is two or three feet high. 
The ſtalks are round, green, thick, and upright. 


The leaves are very long and narrow, ſharp at the 


edges, and with a ſharp ridge on the back along the 


middle; they are of a pale green, and look freſh and 


beautiful. The flowers are inconſiderable and yel- 
lowiſh, they ſtand in a kind of circular tufts about 


the upper part of the ſtalk : Lower down ſtand the 


rough _ r burs, from hence the ua ob- 
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tained its name ; they are of the bigneſs of a large 
nutmeg, green and rough. The root 1s compoled of 
a quantity of white fibres. 

The unripe fruit is uſed ; they are aſtringent, and 
good againſt fluxes of the belly, and bleedings of all 
kinds : The beſt way of giving them is infuſed in a 
rough red-wine, with a little cinnamon. They uſe 
them in tome parts of England externally for wounds. 
A ſtrong decoction of them is made to wath old ul- 


cers, and the juice is applied to freſn hurts, and they 


lay with great ſucceſs. 


8 


Tur CnocolarR Nor- Tex. Cacao. 


3 is an American tree, very beautiful, as well 
as very valuable for its fruit. The trunk is of 


the thickneſs of a man's leg, and the height of fif- 
teen feet ; but in this it differs greatly according to 
the ſoil; and the ſize of the fruit alſo will differ from 
the ſame cauſe ; whence ſome have talked of four 


different kinds of the chocolate- nut. The tree grows 


very regularly ; the ſurface is uneven, for the bark 


riſes into tubercles; the leaves are half a foot long, 
three inches broad, of a fine ſtrong green, and pointed 


at the ends; the flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh, and 
they grow in cluſters from the branches, and even 


from the trunk of the tree; but each has its ſeparate 
ſtalk. The fruit is of the ſhape of a cucumber, half 


a foot long, and thicker than a man's wriſt ; this is 


rigid, and, when ripe, of a purpliſh colour, with ſome 
tinct of yellow. - The Cacao nuts, as they are called, 
are lodged within this fruit; every fruit contains be. 


tween twenty and thirty of them; they are of the big- 
neſs of a large olive, but not ſo thick ; and are com- 
. h | 
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poſed of a woody ſhell, and a large kernel, which af- 
fords the chocolate. a 
The common way of taking this in chbeblate 18 
not the only one in which it may be given; the nut 
itſelf may be put into electuaries. It is very nouriſh- 
Ing * and reſtorative. 1 


CaLAMINT. Calamintha. 


A common wild plant of great virtues, but too much 
neglected. It is frequent by our hedges, and in dry 
places, and is a very robuſt herb. It is eight or ten 
inches high, and has roundiſh dark green leaves, and 
white flowers. The ſtalks are ſquare, and very much 
branched ; the leaves are of the bigneſs of a man's 
thumb- nail, ſomewhat hairy, and ſlightly indented 
about the edges"; the flowers ſtand in little cluſters 
ſurrounding the ſtalks, and are of a whitiſh colour, 
a little tinged with purpliſh; the root is compoſed of 
a few fibres. Calamint ſhould be gathered when juſt 
coming into flower, and carefully dried ; it 1s after- 
wards to be given in the manner of tea, and it will 
do great ſervices in weaknefles of the ſtomach, and 
in habitual cholics. I have known effectual and laſt- 
ing cures PREY by at. 


Paras r3 CALAMINT. Calamintha odore Pulegii. 


A LITTLE plant of the ſlime kind with the other, and 
found in ſome places, but more common. It is a 
foot high; the ſtalks are robuſt, and firm; the leaves 
are ſmall, and of a whitiſh green colour, and more 
hairy than in the other; the flowers are ſmall and 
white, with a tinge of purple; the plant grows more 
erect, and i is leſs branched than the other; and it has 
a very ſtrong and not a very agreeable ſmell ; the 
other! is ſtrong- ſcented and pleaſant. 
This is to be preſerved dry as the other, and taken 
in the ſame manner. It is excellent againſt W 
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of the menſes, al. if taken ae, will bring 


them to a regular courſe. 


CaLves-SNouT, or SNAPDRAGON. Antirrhinum. 


A common wild plant in many parts of Europe, and 
is.very frequent in our gardens, and upon the walls 


of gardens; its natural ſituation is on hills among 
| barren rocks, and nothing comes ſo near that as the 
top of an old wall with us: The ſeeds are light, and 


are eaſily carried thither by the wind, and they never 


fail to ſtrike, and the plant flouriſhes. It is two feet 
high, the ſtalks are round, thick, firm, and tolerably 
upright, but generally a little bent towards the bot- 


tom; the leaves are very numerous; they are oblong, 
narrow, not indented at the edges, blunt at the ends, 


and of a bluiſh green colour. The flowers are large 
and red, they ſtand in a kind of loole ſpikes upon the 


tops of the ſtalks; the root is white and oblong. 


The freſh tops are uſed ; an infuſion of them works 
by urine, and has been recommended by ſome in the 
Jaundice, and in other diſeaſes ariſing from obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera; but we have ſo many Engliſh 
plants that excel in this particular, and the taſte of 
the infuſion is ib far from agreeable, that it 18 not 


worth while to have recourſe to "I 


| Camtrs- HAY.  Schenanthus. 


A SORT of graſs of a fragrant ſmell, frequent in many 
parts of the eaſt, and brought over to us dried for the 


uſe of medicine. It grows to a foot high, and in all 


reſpects reſembles ſome of our common kinds of graſs, 


particularly the darnel. The leaves are long and nar- 


row; the ſtalks are round and jointed, and have 


grafly leaves alſo on them, and the flowers ſtand on 
the tops of the ſtalks in a double ſeries ; they are not 


unlike thoſe of our graſſes, chaffy, and ornamented 
with a few filaments. _ 
&3 
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It was at one time in great eſteem as a medicine ; = 
they called it a cordial, and a promoter of the men- 
ſes, but it is now very little regarded, 


CHAMOMILE. Chamaemelum, 


A common low wild plant, of a beautiful green, a 
fragrant ſmell, and with flowers not unlike daiſies. 
It is frequent on damp heaths, and gets no good by 
being brought into gardens. It grows larger there, 
but has leſs efficacy. In its wild ſtate it fpreads its 
branches upon the ground, taking root at the joints. 
'The ſtalks are round, green, and thick; the leaves 
are very finely divided, and of a dark blackiſh green 
colour. The flowers grow upon long toot-ſtalks, and 

are white at the edge, and yellow in the middle: 
The flowers are moſt uſed. : Thoſe which are raiſed 
for ſale are double, and they have very little virtue 
in compariſon of the {ſingle ones. They: are to be ta- 
ken in tea, which is a pleaſant bitter ; or in powder 

they are excellent for diſorders of the ſtomach, and 
have ſometimes cured agues, as many other bitters 


will. The tea made of them 1 1s alſo good yn. the 
cholie, and works by urine. 


THE CAMPHOR- TREE. Arbor Camphorifera, 


Tar is a kind of bay tree of the Eaſt- Indies, but i it 
grous to the height of our talleſt trees. The bark js 
brown and uneven on the trunk, but it is ſmooth and 
green on the young branches. The leaves are like 
thoſe of the common bay-tree, only a little longer; 
and they are curled at the edges. The flowers are 
ſmall and' white, and the fruit is a berry altogether 
like our bay-berries, and of the bignets of a large 
pea. The wood ob the tree is white, or a little red- 
difh, and veined with black, and ſmells of the cam. 
phjre. The leaves alſo, when they are bruiſed, imel] 
of FampRire 3 and the fruit moſt of all. 
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| 
The only product of this tree, uſed in medicine, is 


the reſin called camphire; and this is not a natural, but 
a ſort of chymical preparation. Ihey cut the wood 
to pieces, and put it into a fort of ſubliming veilel, 
with an earthen head full of ſtraw. They make 3 
fire underneath, and the camphire riſes in form of a 
white meal, and is found among the ſtraw. This 
is refined afterwards, and becomes the camphire we 
uſe. ns. 5 N 

It is ſudorific, and works by urine. It alto pro- 
motes the menſes, and is good in diſorders of the 
bladder. 0 


Wuirtz Campion. Lychnis Flore alba. 


A common wild plant in our hedges and dry paſtures, 
with hairy leaves, and white flowers. It grows to a 


foot and a half high: The ſtalks are round and hairy; 


the leaves are of an oval form, and alſo hairy; 
and they grow two at every joint: They are of a 
duſky green, and are not indented about the edges. 
The flowers are moderately large, and white; they 
grow in a kind of ſmall cluſters on the tops of the 
branches, and each has its ſeparate foot-italk. _ 
This 1s a plant not much regarded for its virtues, 


but it deſerves notice; the country people gather the 


flowers in ſome places, and give them 1n the whites 
and other weakneſſes with ſucceſs. 


Tux Cant Barx-TREE, called the WINTER“ 
BarkK-IREE. Canella Alba. 


A vexy beautiful American tree. It grows fifty feet 


high, and is commonly much branched. The bark 


is of a greyiſh brown; the leaves are very like thoſe 


of the bay-tree, and the flowers are purple ; they are 


ſingly very ſmall, but they ſtand in a kind of um- 


bels, and make a very pretty figure; the fruit is a 
berry which ſtands in the cup of the flower; it is of 
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the bigneſs of a pea, and of a deep blackiſh purple 
when ripe. It is frequent in Jamaica in wet places. 
The inner rind of this tree is the part uſed in me- 
dicine; it is brought to us rolled up in quills, in the 
manner of cinnamon, and is of a ſpicy taſte, and of 
a whitiſh colour. Its proper name is canella alba, 
white cane]; but the druggiſts have accuſtomed 
themſelves to call it cortex winteranus, winter's bark. 
It has the ſame virtues with that, but in a much 
leſs degree; and they are eaſily known aſunder, that 
being the whole bark of the tree, and compoled of 
two coats; this being only the inner bark, and there- 
fore compoſed only of one. It is good in weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach, and in habitual cholics. Some re- 
_ commend it greatly in palſies and all nervous com- 


plaints, Hut its virtues of this kind are not ſo well 
5 N | 


| CANTERBURY BzLLs. T7 rachelium  Majus. 


A very beautiful wild plant, with leaves like thie 
ſtinging- nettle, and large and very elegant blue 
flowers. It grows by road-ſides, and in dry paſtures, 
and. is two or three feet high. The ſtalks are ſquare, 
thick, upright, ſtrong, and hairy. The leaves grow 
irregularly, they are of a duſky green, and ſtand up- 
on long foot-ſtalks; they are broad at the baſe, and 
ſharp at the point, and all the way indented very 
£ hardly at the edges. They are hairy, and rough to 
the touch. The flowers grow ten or a dozen together 
at the top of every branch; they are very large, and 
of a beautiful blue colour, hollow and divided into 
feveral parts of the extremity. If the ſoil be poor, 
the flowers will vary in their colour to a pale blue, 
reddiſh, or white, but the plant is ſtill the ſame. 
The freſh tops, with the buds of the flowers upon 
them, contain moſt virtue, but the dried leaves may 
pe uſed. An infuſion of them ſharpened with a few 
Arops of ſpirit of Virriol, and ſweetened with honey, 
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is an excellent medicine for ſore throats, uſed by way 
of a gargle. The plant is ſo famous for this virtue, 
that one of its common Engliſh names is throat. wort: 
If the medicine be {wallowgd, there is no harm in it; 
but, in the uſe of every thing in this way, it is beſt to 
ſpit the liquor out together with the foulneſſes which 
it may have waſhed from the affected parts. 


Tur CAPER SHRUB. Capparts. 


| A common ſhrub in France and Italy, and kept in 


our gardens. The pickles which we know under the 
name of capers are made of the buds of the flowers; 


but the part to be uſed in medicine is the bark of 
the roots, 


The ſhrub grows to no great hejighs; the branches 5 
are weak, and ill able to ſupport themſelves, they are 


tough and prickly: The leaves ſtand irregularly, and 


are of an oval or roundiſh figure; the thorns are hook- 


ed like thoſe of the bramble; the flowers, when full 
opened, are purpiyh we very pretty; the a. is 
roundiſh, _ 
The bark of the root is to be taken i in powder, or 
infuſion; it is good againſt obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, in the jaundice, and hypocondriac com- 
plaints : It 1 18 alſo recommended | in indigeſtions. 


Tus Caranxa- Tues. : Caranna Arbor. 


Aral Eaſt-India tree, and a very beautiful one : 
The trunk is thick, and the bark upon it is brown 


and rough; that on the young branches is ſmooth 


and yellowiſh. The leaves are long and narrow, like 


_ thoſe of ſome of our willow-trees. The flower is 
ſmall, and of a pale colour, and the fruit is of the 


bigneſs of an apple. 
The reſin, called gum-caranna, is a product of this 


tree; it is procyred by cutting the branches; they 
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ſend it in rolls covered with leaves of ruſhes; it is 
blackiſh on the outſide. and brown within, 
It is ſuppoſed a good nervous medicine, but it is 
rarely uſes, e 


TRE I ESSER CARDAMON PLANT. Cardamomum Minus 


An Faſt-Indian plant, in many reſpects reſembling 
our reeds. It grows to ten or twelve feet high. The 
ſtalk is an inch thick, round, ſmooth, green, and 
hollow, but with a pith within. T he leaves are half 
a yard long, and as broad as a man's hand: Beſides 
theſe ſtalks, there ariſe from the ſame root others 
which are weak, tender, and about eight inches high; 
theſe produce the flowers, which are ſmall and green- 
iſh, and after every flower, one of the fruits called the 
22 cardamoms, which are a light dry hollow fruit, 

of a whitiſh colour, and fomewhat triangular ſhape, 


of the bigneſs of an horſe-bean, and of a dry ſub- 
 fance on the outſide, but with ſeveral ſeeds e 
which are reddiſh and very acrid, but pleaſant to the 


taſte. 


are generally called, the cardamom-ſeeds of the ſhops. 
They are excellent to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and 
aſſiſt digeſtion, They are alſo good for diſorders of 
the head, and they are equal to any thing againſt 
cholics; they ate beſt taken by chewing them 
ſingly in the mouth, and their taſte 1 is not at all diſ- 
agreeable. 


The two other kinds are the middle ks A. 


long fruit very rarely met with, and the great carda- 
mom, otherwiſe called the grain of Farne is much 
better than the cardamoms. | 


Tur Cananxa-Tazs, Caragna. 


FO TALL and ſpreading tree of the Weſt-Indies, the 


branches are numerous and — ; the trunk is 


\ 


Theſe fruits are the leſſer cardamoms, or, as they 
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covered with a brown bark, the branches with a 
paler; they are brittle; the leaves are long and nar- 


row, of a pale green, and ſharp-pointed; the flowers 


are ſmall, the fruit is roundiſh, and of the bigneſs of 
an apple. This is the beſt account we have of it, 


but this is far from 3 828 or * in every 
| reſpect. 


All that we uſe of it 1s a reſin, which ouzes out af 


the bark, in the great heats; this 1s brown, ſomewhat 


loft, and we have it in oblong pieces, rolled up in 


ruſnes; we put it only externally; a plaiſter made of 
it is good for diſorders of the head, and ſome ſay will 
cure the ſciatica without internal medicines; but 
this is not probable. 


| | CanLiNE THISTLE. Carlina. 


I nave obſerved that many plants are not ſo much 


regarded for their virtues, as they ought to be; there 
are, on the contrary, ſome which are celebrated more 
than they deſerve: The carline thiſtle is of this laſt 
number. It is not wholly without virtues, but it has 


not all that are aſcribed to it. 
This is a plant without any ſtalk. The leaves are 


long, narrow, of a dark green colour, divided and 
prickly at the edges; and they lie ſpread upon the 


ground in manner of a ſtar. The flower appears in 
the midſt of theſe without a ſtalk, riſing immediately 
from the root, with ſeveral ſmall leaves round about 


it. It is the head of a thiſtle, and the flowery part 


is white on the edge, and yellow in the middle. 


The root is long, and of a brown colour on the out- 
ſide, and reddiſh within; it is of a warm aromatic 


. q 


This 1s the only part of the plant uſed i in medicine. 


They ſay it is a remedy for the plague: But however 


that may be, 1t is good in neryous complaints, and 1 in 


Roppages of the menſes. 
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THE CARAWAY PLANT. Carum. 


A w1LD plant of the ambelliferous kind, frequent i in 
moſt parts of Europe, but cultivated in Germany for 
the ſake of the ſeed. I have met with it very com- 
mon in Lincolnſhire. 

It grows to a yard high; the ſtalks are ſtriated 
and firm; the leaves are finely divided, and the 
flowers are white and ſmall, they grow in tufts, or 

umbels, on the tops of the branches; the leeds that 
follow them are very well known. | 

The ſeeds are excellent in the cholic, and i in dit. 
orders of the ſtomach; they are belt chewed. 


WiLD CARROT.  Daucur Sytveſtris. 


A common plant about our hedges, and in dry pa- 

ſtures. It grows near a yard high, and has ſmall 

flowers, and after them rough ſeeds diſpoſed in um- 

bels, at the tops of the branches, theſe are hollow, 

and thence called by the children birds-nefts. 

I be ſtalks are ſtriated and firm, the leaves are di- 
vided into fine and numerous partitions, and are of a 

le green and hairy; the flowers are white. 

The ſeed is the part uſed in medicine, and it is a 
very good diuretic; it is excellent in all diſorders of 
the gravel and ſtone, and all obſtructions of urine; z it 
o alſo good 1 in ſtoppages of the menſes. 


e Caxkors. Daucus Cretenfis 


At PLANT bequem in the Eaſt, and cultivated i in 
ſome places for the ſeed. It grows near a yard high; 

the ſtalk is firm, upright, ſtriated, and branched: 

The leaves are like thoſe of fennel, only more finely 
divided, and of a whitiſh colour; the flowers are 
white, ond the ſeeds are oblong, thick 1 in the middle, 
and downy. | 
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Theſe ſeeds are the only part uſed: They are good 
in cholics, and they work by urine, but thoſe of our 
own wild plant are more ſtrongly diuretic. 


Tut CascARILLA-TREE. Caſcarilla. 


A TREE of South- America, of the fruits and flowers 


of which we have but very imperfect accounts, tho” 
we are very well acquainted with the bark of its 


young branches. What we have been told of it is, 


that the branches are numerous, and ſpreading irre- 


gularly; that the leaves are oblong, green on the up- 


per ſide, and whitiſh underneath; and the flowers 


imall, fragrant, and placed in a ſort of cluſter. 


The bark which our druggifts ſell is greyiſh on 


the outſide, brown within, and is of an agreeable 
ſmell: When burnt they call it eleutherian bark, and 


baſtard Jeſuits bark: It is cordial and aſtringent. = 
is very properly given in fevers attended with pur- 
ging. And many have a cuſtom of ſmoking it among 
tobacco; as a remedy of head-achs, and diſorders of 


the nerves: It alſo does good in pleuriſies and peri- 
pneumonies: Some have recommended it as a ſove- 


reign remedy in thoſe caſes, but that goes too far. 


Taz CAssIA FISTULA TREE. Caffia Feſtula. 


Tars is a large tree, native of the Eaſt, and a very 
beautiful one when in flower. It grows twenty or 
thirty feet high, and is very much branched. The 
leaves are large and of a deep green, and each is 


compoſed of three or four pairs of ſmaller, with an 
odd one at the end. The flowers are of a greeniſh 
yellow, but they are very bright, and very numerous, 


ſo that they make a fine appearance, when the tree is 


full of them: The pods follow theſe, they are two 


feet long, black, and woody, having within a black, 


loft, pulpy matter, and the feeds. 


This pulpy matter 1s the * part uſed 1 in medi- 
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cine. It is a gentle and excellent purge, the lenitive 
electuary owes its virtues to it. It never binds after- 
ward, and therefore is an excellent medicine for 
thoſe who are of coſtive habits; a ſmall doze of it 


being taken frequently. 


TuE CAssIA Bark TREE. Caſſia Lignea. 


Tris is a large ſpreading tree, frequent in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and very much reſembling the cinnamon-tree 


in its appearance. The branches are covered with 
a browniſh bark; the leaves are oblong, and pointed 
at the ends, and of a deep green colour, and fragrant 


{mell. The flowers are ſmall, and ny fruit reſembles 


that of the cinnamon- tree. 


The bark of the branches of this tree is the only 
part uſed in medicine; it is of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour like cinnamon, and reſembles it in {ſmell and 
taſte, only it is fainter in the ſmell, and leſs acrid to 
the taſte; and it leaves a glutinous or mucilaginous 


matter in the mouth. It is often mixed among ein- 


namon, and it poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, but in a leſs 


degree. However, in purgings it is better than cin- 


namon, becauſe of its mucilaginous nature, It 1s an 
excellent remedy given in powder in theſe caſes, and 
is not 0 much uſed as it ought to be. 


Tur Cass 14 CAR NO HT THATA, or CLovz BARK Tax. 
Caſſia Caryophythata.. Eats 


'T mis is a large and beautiful tree, frequent in South 
America. The trunk is covered with a duſky bark, 
the branches with one that is paler coloured and 
more ſmooth. The leaves are like thoſe of our bay- 
tree, only larger, and when bruiſed, they have a very 

fragrant ſmell: The flowers are ſmall and blue, and 


have a white eye in the middle. yy 
The only part of this tree uſed in medicine, is the 
inner bark of the branches. This 1s — thin, 


TIL 
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and rolled up like cinnamon ; it 1s hard in colour, of 
a ſpicy ſmell, and in taſte it has a mixed flavour of 
cinnamon and cloves, and is very hot and pungent. 
It 1s good 1n diforders of the ſtomach, and in cho- 
lics, but it is not ſo much uſed as it deſerves. 


Ca5SS1D0RY, or ARABIAN STACHAS, 'Stechas Arabica. 


A vexry fragrant and pretty ſhrub, native of Spain, 
and many other warm parts of Europe. 
much in the manner of lavender to a yard or more 
in height, and is not uncommon in our gardens. The 
branches are firm and woody: The young ſhoots are 
pliable and ſquare, and are naked to the top. The 
leaves ſtand upon the branches, two at each joint; 


they are long, narrow, and white. The flowers ſtand in 
little cluſters or heads, like thoſe of lavender; and 


there are two or three large and beautiful deep blue 
leaves upon the tops of the * which give them 2 
very elegant appearance. 

The flowers are the only part uſed: They: are of 


the nature of thoſe of lavender, but more aroma- 


tic in the ſmell: They are very ſerviceable in all 
nervous complains, and help to promote the menſes. 
1 hey are * raren dries ind ne 


Tur CasSUMUNAR Pix Cafſfumunar. 


A common plant of the Eaft-Indies, but of which 
we do not ſeem to have yet ſo perfect a deſcription 
Its leaves are large, long, and 


as might be wiſhed, 
like thoſe of our flags, and they involve one another 
in a ſingular manner about their baſes. 
are ſmall, and they are in a ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe 
of certain of our orchiſes. They are mottled with 
purple and yellow: The ſeed is little and brown, the 
root creeps under the ſurface of the ground, and is 


of a yellow colour, and fragrant ſmell, and of a warm 


taſte, 


It grows 


The flowers 
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The root is uſed : We have it at the druggiſts. It is 
of the fame nature with zedoary, and has by ſome been 
called the ye/low zedoary. It is a very good medi- 
cine in nervous and hyſteric complaints. It is warm 
and ftrengthening to the ſtomach: It is remarkably 
good againſt the head-ach, and in fevers. It operates 
quick by urine and by ſweat. 


CATMINT. Nepeta. 5 


A common wild plant about our hedges, but of very 
great virtues; it grows a yard high, and has broad 
whitiſh leaves, and whitiſh flowers like mint. The 


ſtalks are ſquare, - whitiſn, hairy, and erect: The 
leaves ſtand two at a joint: They are broadeſt at the 
baſe, and terminate in an obtuſe end; they are a little 
indented at the edges, and of a whittiſh green on the 


upper fide, and very white underneath. The flowers 


are ſmall and white; and they grow in a kind of 


| ſpiked cluſters, ſurrounding the ſtalks at certain di- 


ſtances. The whole plant has a very ftrong, and not 


very agreeable ſmell. | 


(1 


Catmint ſhould be gathered juſt when the flowers 
are opening and dried. It is an excellent woman's 
medicine; an infuſion of it is good againſt hyfteric 
complaints, vapours, and fits, and it moderately pro- 

motes the menſes: It is alſo good to promote the 


_ evacuations after delivery. 


_ -Grxear CELAnDINE. Shelidonium majus. 


A com Mon wild plant with large leaves and yellow 
flowers: Which, when broken in any part, ſtalk, or 
leaves, emits a yellow juice. It grows three feet high, 


but the ſtalks are not very robuſt; they are round, 


green, and naked, with their joints. The leaves 
ſtand two at each joint, they are large, long, and 
deeply divided at the edges, and are of a yellowith 
green. The flowers are ſmall, but of a beautiful yel- 
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low, and they ſtand on long foot-ſtalks ſeveral to- 
E gether. 

Celandine ſhould be uſed freſh, for it loſes the 
greateſt part of its virtue in drying. The juice is the 
beſt way of giving it; and this is an excellent medi- 
cine in the jaundice; It is alſo good againſt a. »- 
ſtructions of the vicera, and if continued u time, . II 
do great ſervice againſt the ſcurvy. The juice alio 
is uſed ſucceſsfully for fore eyes. 


LIrTIE CELANDINE. Chelidonium minus. 


Tux great and the little celandine are plants ſo per- 
fectly different, that it is hard to conceive what could 
| induce the old writers to call them both by the ſame 
name. They hardly agree in any thing, except it be 
that they have both yellow flowers. The great ce- 
landine approaches to the nature of the poppy; the 
| {mall celandine to that of the crow. foot; nor are they 
any more alike in virtues than in form. : 

Little celandine is a low plant, which is ſeen al- 
moſt every where in damp places in ſpring, with 
broad deep green leaves, and gloſſy yellow flowers. 
It does not grow to any height. The leaves are an 
inch long, and nearly as broad; they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of the garden hepaticas, and are of a 


— r 8. i pr re nt 1 _— 
4 * 2 "., 


dark green, and frequently ſpotted; they riſe ſingly . 


from the root on long, ſlender, and naked ſtalks. The 
flowers riſe alſo ſingly from the root on long, ſlender, 
and naked ſtalks; they are as broad as a ſhilling, of a 
fine ſnining yellow colour, and compoſed of a num- 
ber of leaves. The root is fibrous, and has ſmall 
white tuberous lumps connected to the ſtrings. =» 

The roots are commended very much againſt the 
piles, the juice of them is to be taken inwardly; and 
ſome are very fond of an ointment made of the leaves; 
they chop them in pieces, and boil them in lard till 
ns are ——_ 3 chen ſtrain off the lard, which is con- 
; H 


—— 
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verted into a fine green cooling ointment. The ope. 
ration of the roots 1s by urine, but not violently. 


LITTIE CixTaury. Centaurium minus. 


A errrry wild plant which flowers in autumn, in our 
dry places, It is eight or ten inches high, the leaves 
are oblong, broad, and blunt at the point, the ſtalks 
are ſtiff, firm, and erect, and the flowers are of a fine 
pale red. There grows a cluſtre of leaves an inch 
long, or more, from the root; the ſtalks divide towards 
the top into ſeveral branches, and the flowers are long 
and ſlender, and ſtand in a cluſter, 
- This is a ſtomachic: its taſte is a pleaſant bitter, 
and given in infuſion; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
creates an appetite, and is good alſo againſt obſtruc. 
tions of the liver and ſpleen. It is on this laſt account 
greatly recommended in jaundices; and the country 
people cure agues with it dried and powdered. 
As there are a greater and leſſer celandine, there 1 
alſo a great as well as this little centaury, but the 
large kind is not a native of our FOO i not uſed by 
us in medicine. SS: D006 E 
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Cnasrz- Tur. Agnus Caftrus. 


| A LITTLE ſhrub, native of Italy, and frequent | in our 2 
gardens. It is five or ſix feet high; the trunk is rough, 
the branches are ſmooth, grey, tough, and long: The 
leaves are fingered, or ſpread like the fingers of one“ 
hand: When opened, five, ſix, or ſeven of theſe di- 
viſions ſtand on each ſtalk, they are of a deep green 
above, and whitiſh underneath; the flowers are ſmall 
and of a pale reddiſh hue; they ſtand in long looſe 
ſpikes, the fruit is as big as a pepper- corn. 

The ſeeds of this ſhrub, were once ſuppoſed to al- 
lay venery, but no body regards that now. A decoc- 
-tion of the leaves and tops, is good againſt obſtruc- Nr 

tions of the liver. 
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Tur BLACK CHERRY-TREE. Coraſus Fructu negro. 


Tus is a well known tall tree, and well ſhaped, 
The leaves are broad, roundiſh, ſharp at the point, 
and indented round the edges. The flowers are | 
white, the fruit is well enough known. The medi- | 
cinal part of this is the kernel within the ſtone. This' 


| has been ſuppoſed good againſt apoplexies, palſies, 
and all nervous diſeaſes. The water diſtilled from 
s 
8 
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it, was for this reaſon in conſtant uſe as a remedy for 
a children's fits. But a better practice has now ob- 
| tained: It is highly probable that this water occa- 


r, fioned the diſorders it was given to remove. Laurel- 
„ water, when made of great ſtrength, we Lnow to be 
- W 2 ſudden poiſon: When weak, it taſtes like black- 
it WW cherry-water, and is not mortal: In the ſame man- 

ner black-cherry-water, which uſed to be given to 


children when weak drawn, has been found to be 
poiſonous when of great ſtrength. There is, there- 
| tore, the greateſt reaſon imaginable to ſuppoſe that in 
any degree of ſtrength, it may do miſchief. Very 
probably thouſands of children have died by this un- 
ſuſpected medicine. 

The gum which hangs upon the branches of cher- 
ry-trees, is of the ſame nature with the gum arabic, 
and may be uſed for the ſame purpoſes, as in heat of 
urine, diffolved 1 in barley-water. 


* 


WIV TEA Curkur. Altekengi. 


A vixy Angular and pretty plant kept in our gar- 
dens; it grows two feet high, not very eredt, nor 
much branched; the ſtalk is thick, ſtrong, and an- 
gulated: The leaves are large, broad, and ſharp- 
pointed; the flowers are moderately large and white, 
but with yellow threads in the middle; the fruit is a 
round red berry, of the bigneſs of a common red cherry, | 
H 2 
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ſmooth and grey: 
broad, deep, and beautifully indented round the 
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contained in a green hollow huſk, round, and as bip 
as a walnut. 
The berries are the only part uſed, they are to be 


ſeparated from the huſks, and dried, and may be then 
given in powder or decoction. They are very good 


in ſtranguries, heat of urine, or the gravel: They alſo 
are given in jaundices, and dropſies: They will do 
good in theſe caſes, but are not to be depended upon 
. 


CHERVI L. Cheerefolium. 


A $4LaD \ heed, cultivated in gardens, but not with- 
out its medicinal virtue, It is like parſley in its 
manner of growth, but the leaves are more divided, 
and of a paler colour. The {talks are round, ſtriated, 
hollow, and of a pale green; they divide into ſeve- 


ral branches, and are about, two feet high: The 


leaves on them are like thoſe from the root, but 
ſmaller. The flowers are bitter and white, they ſtand 
in large tufts at the tops of the branches. The ſeeds 
are large and ſmooth. 

The roots of chervil work by urine, but Malente 
ly; 4 they Owe be given in ec denen. 


wen 
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Tur Cursvvr-Taxz. Caſtanen. Tos 


A TALL, e and deren tree. The bark i is 
The leaves long and moderately 


edges, and of a fine ſtrong green. The flowers are a 


kind of catkins, like thoſe of willows, long and flen- 
der, and of a yellowiſh. colour; the fruits are covered 
with a rough prickly ſhell, and under that, each par- | 
_ ticular cheſnut, has its firm brown coat, and a thin 


Kin, of an auſtere taſte over the kernel. 
This thin ſkin is the part uſed in medicine, it is to 
ben from the cheſnut, not too ripe, and dried: 
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It is a very fine aſtringent; it ſtops purgings and over- 
flowings of the mentes. 


uo 


od 


EarTH-CHESNUT, or Eaxtu-NuT. Bulbocaſtanum. 


- "TOTS xo ro ea oo is 
1 4 & * 


A common wild plant, which has the name from its ji 
root. This is of the bigneſs of a cheſnut, roundiſh, 
brown on the outſide, and white within, and of a 
{weet taſte. The plant grows to a foot high: 1e 
leaves are divided into fine and numerous partitions: 
Ihe ſtalk is firm, upright, round, ſtriated, and green; - 
the flowers are white and little, but they grow in { 
s | great tufts on the tops of the branches. ; = 


_ 
s 12 G 9 2 * 


„ Ihe root is the part uſed; it is to be roaſted in 74 
„ the manner of a cheſnut, and eaten. It is ſaid to have i] 
'E great virtues, as a provocative to venery, but this 1 18 7 
e not well confirined. 1 
1 : Cuick-wrp. Alf Yr ne Media. or 
= Tur commoneſt of all weeds, but not without its vir- 11 
e- tues. The right fort to uſe in medicine (for there are he 
| ſeveral) is that which grows ſo common in our gar- 1 
den- beds: It is low and branched. The ſtalks are gf 
round, green, weak, and divided: They commonly 1 
lean on the ground. Ihe leaves are ſhort and broad, 3H 

of a pleaſant green, not dented at the edges, and 1 
pointed at the edges; theſe grow two at every joint. Ws 

The flowers are white and ſmall. 11 

The whole plant cut to pieces, and boiled in lard 1 
till it is criſp, converts the lard into a fine green 1 
cooling ointment. The juice, taken inwardly, is good 1 
again the ſcuryy, 1 
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Tux Cuma-roor PLANT. 
Smilax cujus Radix China Mciorum. 


U 


wot 4 —— 4 


A naiLiNG plant, frequent in the Eaſt-Indies, It 
grows to ten or twelve feet in length, but the ſtalks 
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are weak, and unadle to ſtand erect: ; they are ridged, 
of a brown colour, and {et with hooked yellos 
prickles. The leaves are oblong and broad, large 
at the ſtalk, and blunt at the points, of a' ſhining 
green colour, and gloſſy ſurface; the flowers are ſmall 
and yellowiſh; the fruit is a round yellowiſn . 
The root is large, irregular, and knotty; brown or 
the outſide, and reddith within. This is the part 
uſed, they ſend it over to our druggiſts: It is a ſweet. 
ener of the blood, and is uſed in diet-drinks for the 
venereal dileaſe, and the ſcurvy. It is alſo ſaid to b- 
very good againſt the gout, taken for a long time to- 
gether. 

There is another Kind of this root brought from 
America, paler on the outſide, and much of the fame 
colour with the other within, ſome have ſuppoſed it 
of more virtue than the other, but moſt 9 it in. 
ferior, perhaps neither has much. 


Cuick. Cicer. 


Ar LITTLE PE of the pea-kind, ſown in ſome place: 
for i2e fruit as peas. The plant is low and branched: 
the talks are round and weak, and of a pale green: 
the leaves are like thoſe of the pea, but each little 
leaf is narrower. and of a paler green, and hairy 


like the ſtalk: The flowers are ſmall and white, and 


reſemble the e The pods are ſhort, thick, 
and hairy, and ſeldom contain more than two, often 
but one ſeed or chich in each. : 

They are eaten in lome places, and they are gent!: 
diuretics. = 2 


CIxQEFOIL. Raue 
A cazzyixno wild plant common about way-{ide, 


and in paũures. The ſtalks are round and ſmooth, 
and uſually of 2- reddiſn colour; they lie upon the 


ground, and take root at the joints; the leaves ſtand o. 
long foot-itzlks, five on each ſtalk, they are above 25 


inch long, narrow, of a deep dulky green, and indent- 
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N ed at the edges, the flowers alſo ſtand on long foot- 
talks, they are yellow, and of the breadth of a ſhil- 
& ling, very bright and beautiful. The root is large 


and long, and 1s covered with a brown rind. 
The root is the part uſed, it ſhould be dug up in 


© April, and the outer bark taken off and dried, the 
reſt is uſeleſs; this bark is to be given in powder for 


all ſorts of fluxes; it ſtops purgings, and the over- 


= flowings of the menſes; few drugs are of equal power. 


TE CIN N AMox Tarzg. Cinnamonu. 


A LARGE tree frequent in the Eaſt, and not hs 
the bay-tree 1n 1ts flowers, truit, leny es, Or manner of 
growth, only larger. The bark is rough on the trunk 
and ſmooth on the branches: It has little taſte while 
treſh, but becomes aromatic and ſharp, in that de- 


gree we perceive by drying. The leaves are of the 


ape of bay · leaves, but twice as big; the flowers are 


mall and whitiſh; the berries are little, oblong, and 


of a bluiſh colour, ſpotted with white. 
The root of the common tree ſmells ſtrongly of 


camphire, and a RH kind of camphire 1s made 


from it in the Eaſt the wood is white and — 
The leaves are fragrant. 

The root is the only part uſed, and this is an excel- 
lent aſtringent in the bowels; it is cordial and good 


to promote appetite; it alſo promotes the menſes, 


though it acts as an eee in other caſes. 


Tux Wixrzrs-Bank TREE. Cites Winteranus. 


A Bars called by many winters-bark, has been al- 


ready deſcribed under its true name canella alba, in 


this place we are to enquire into the true winters- 


eg called by many writers cinnamon. The tree 
which affords it is a tree of twenty feet high, very 


ipreading and full of branches: The bark is grey on 


the outſide,”a: nd brown within. The leaves are two 
H 4 
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inches long, and an inch broad, ſmall at the ſtalk, 
and obtuſe at the end, and divided a little. The 
flowers are white and ſweet-ſcented, the fruit is a 
1mall berry. 

The bark 1s the part uſed, they hind. over the two 
rinds together: It is very fragrant, and of a hot aro- 
matic taſte. It is a ſudorific and a cordial; it 1s 
excellent againſt the ſcurvy. 


Tur C1sTvs Suxus (from which Lanpanum is pro- 
cured). Ciſtus Ladanifera. 


A vexry pretty ſhrub frequent in the Greek iſlands, 
and in other warm climates. It is two or three feet 


high, very much branched, and has broad leaves, and 
beautiful large flowers. The trunk is rough; the 
twigs are reddiſh; the leaves are almoſt of the ſnape 
of thoſe of ſage; they ſtand two at every joint, and 
are of a dark green colour. The flowers are of the 
breadth of half a crown, and of a pale red colour. 
The gum labdanum is procured from this ſhrub, and 


is its only produce ufed in medicine. This is an exu- 
dation diſcharged from the leaves in the manner of 
manna, more than of any thing elſe. They get it off 


by drawing a parcel of leather thongs over the ſhrubs. 


It is not much uſed, but it is a good cephalic. 


Tun C1TzON-TREE. Citrea five malus Medica. 


A SMALL tree with prickly branches, but very beau- 

tiful in its leaves, flowers, and fruit; the trunk is grey 
and rough; the twigs are green. The leaves are ſix 
inches ben and of a kind of oval figure, and of 2 
moſt beautiful green colour. The flowers are white 


like thoſe of the lemon- tree, and the fruit reſembles 


A lemon: but it is larger and often full of protube- 
ranes. The outer rind is of a pale yellow, and very 
fragrant, the inner rind is exceedingly thick and 
white; there 1 is yery little Pulp, fhough ü. the fruit be 
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ſo large. The juice is like that of the lemon; but the 
yellow outer rind is the only part uſcd in medicine: 

This is an excellent ſtomachic, and of a very pleaſant 
flavour. The Barbadoes-water owes its taſte to the 
peel of this fruit; and there is a way of making a 
water very near equal to it in England, by the addi- 


tion of ſpice to the freſh peels of good lemons; the 


method is as follows: 

Put into a {mall {till a gallon of fine molaſſes ſpirit, 
put to it fix ounces of the peels of very fine lemons, 
and half an onnce of nutmegs, and one dram of cin- 
namon bruiſed; let them ſtand all night, then add 
two quarts of water, and faſten on the head; diſtil 
five pints and a half, and add to this a-quart and half 
a pint of water, with five ounces of the fineſt ſugar 


diffolved in it. This will be very Oy _ to the 
fineſt Barbadoes-water. 


"Tux Crekvrr., Citrullus. 


A CREEPING plant of the melon kind, cultivated in 


many parts of Europe and the Eaſt. The branches 
or ſtalks are ten feet long, thick, angular, fleſhy, and 
hairy ; they trail upon the ground unleſs ſupported. 
The leaves are large, and ſtand fingly on long foot- 
ſtalks; they are divided deeply into five parts, and 
are hairy alſo, and of a pale green colour; the flowers 
are large and yellow, and very like thoſe of our cu- 
cumbers; the fruit is alſo like the melon and cucum- 
ber kinds, roundiſh, often flatted and compoſed of a 
fleſhy part under a thick rind, with ſeeds and juice 
within. 

The ſeeds are "the only part uſed ; our druggiſts 
keep them: they are cooling, and they work by urine 
gently ; they are beſt given in form of an emulſion, 
beat up with barley-water. 
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Crany. Horminum. 


Crary is a common plant in our gardens, not very 


beautiful, but kept for its virtues. It grows two feet 


and a half high; the leaves are rough, and the flowers 


of a whitiſh blue. The ſtalks are thick, fleſhy, and 


upright; they are clammy to the touch, and a little 


hairy; the leaves are large, wrinkled, and of a duſky 
green, broad at the baſe, and ſmaller to the point, 
which is obtuſe; the flowers ſtand in long looſe ſpikes, 
they are diſpoſed i in circles round the upper parts of 
the ſtalks, and are gaping and large, the cups in 
which they ſtand are robuſt, and in ſome degree 
prickly. | 

The whole herb is fol freſh or Aried, Tt is cor- 
dial, and in ſome degree aſtringent. It ſtrengthens 


the ſtomach, is good againſt head-achs, and ſtops the 
whites ; but for this laſt purpoſe it is neceſſary to 


take it a long time; and there are many remedies 


more powerful. 


There is a kind of wild clary on our ditch-banks, 


ond in dry grounds, which is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the 


ſame virtues with the garden kind. The ſeeds of 
this are put into the eyes to take out any little offen- 
five ſubſtance fallen into them. As ſoon as they are 
put in, they gather a coat of mucilage about them, 


and this catches hold of any little thing it meets with 


in the eye. Dr. Parſons has perfectly explained this 
in his Book of Seeds. 


8 Crravkxs. Aparine. 


A wiLp herb common in all our hedges, and known 
by ſticking to peoples clothes as they touch it. The 
ſtalks are ſquare and very rough, two feet long, but 


weak and unable to ſupport themſelves, they climb 


among buſhes. The leaves are long and narrow, and 
of a pale green; they grow ſeveral at every joint, en- 
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compaſſing the ſtalk in the manner of the rowel of a 
ſpur; they are rough in the ſame manner with the 


{talk, and ſtick to every thing they touch; the flowers 


are {mall and white; the feeds grow two together, 
and are roundiſh and rough like the reſt of the plant; 
the root 1s fibrous. 


The juice of the freſh herb is uſed ; - it cools the 


body, and operates by urine; it is good againſt the 


ſcurvy, and all other out ward diſorders. Some pre- 
tend it will cure the evil, but that is not true. 


Tux CTovx BARK-TR TE. Caſſia Caryophyllata. 


A TALL and beautiful tree, native of the Weſt-Indies. 


The trunk is covered with a thick brown bark, that 
of the branches is paler and thinner. The arms 


ſpread abroad, and are not very regularly diſpoſed; 


the leaves are oblong, broad, and ſharp- pointed; 


they are like thoſe of the bay- tree, but twice as big, 


and of a deep green colour. The flowers are {mall 


and blue, they are pointed with ſtreaks of orange- 


colour, and are of a fragrant ſmell; the fruit is round- 


iſh; we uſe the bark, which is taken from the larger 
and ſmaller branches, but that from the ſmaller is 
beſt. It is of a fragrant ſmell, and of a mixed taſte 
of cinnamon and cloves: The cinnamon-flavour 1s 
firſt perceived, but after that the taite of cloves 1s pre- 
dominant, and is fo very ſtrong, that it ſeems to burn 


the mouth. It is excellent againſt the cholic, and it. 


warms and ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts di- 
geſtion: It is alſo a cordial, and in ſmall doſes, join- 
ed with other medicines, promotes ſweat. It is not 
much uſed fairly in practice, but many tricks are 


played with it by the chymiſts to imitate or adulte- 
rate the ſeveral productions of cloves and cinnamon, 


for it is cheaper than either. 
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Tur CLovt Jorr-FLowzk.  Caryophyllus Ruber. 


A COMMON and very beautiful flower in our gardens; 
it has its name from the aromatic {mell, which reſem- 
bles the clove-ſpice, and from the time of its flower- 
ing, which is in July. It is a carnation only of one 
colour, a deep and fine purple. The plant grows 
two feet high; the leaves are graſſy; the ſtalks are 


round and jointed ; the flowers grow at the tops of 


the branches, and the whole plant beſides is of a 
bluiſh green. 

The flowers are uſed ; they are cordial, and good 
for diſorders of the hend; they may be dried. 5 


taken in powder, or in form ot tea, but the beit form 


is the ſyrup. This is made by pouring five pints of 
boiling water upon three pounds of the flowers picked 
from the huſks, and with the white heels cut off: 
After they have ſtood twelve hours, training off the 
clear liquor without preſſing, and diſſolving in it two 
pound of the fineſt ſugar to every pint. This makes 


the moſt beautiful and pleaſant of all ſyrups, 


Tur CLove Sercs-TREE. Caryophyllus Aromaticus, 


A BEAUTIFUL tree, native of warm countries. It 


grows twenty or thirty feet high, and very much 


| branched. The bark is greyiſh ; the leaves are like 
thoſe of the bay-tree, but twice as large ; they are of 


a bright ſhining green, and ſtand upon long foot- 
ſtalks; the flowers are not very large, but of a beau- 


tifal blue colour, and the cups that contain them are 


oblong and firm; theſe are the cloves of the ſhops. 
They gather them ſoon after the flowers are fallen, 


When they ſuffer them to remain longer on the tree, 
they grow large, and ſwell into a fruit as big as an 


olive. 
The cloves are excellent againſt diſorders of the 


head, and of the ſtomach ; they are warm, cordial, 
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and ſtrengthening; they expel wind, and are a good 
remedy for the cholic. The oil of cloves is made 
from theſe by chymiſts; it cures the tooth-ach ; a 
bit of lin being wetted with it, and laid to the 
tooth. 


Cockrx. Pſeudomelanthium. | 


A TALL, upright, and beautiful plant, wild in our 
corn-fields, with red flowers and narrow leaves. . It 
is two feet high; the ſtalk is ſingle, ſlender, round, 
hairy, very firm, and perfectly upright ; the leaves 
ſtand two at a joint, and are not very numerous ; 
they are long, narrow, hairy, and of a bright green 
colour; the flowers ſtand fingly, one at the top of each 
branch. They are very large, and of a beautiful red. 
They have an elegant cup, compoſed of five narrow 
hairy leaves, which are much longer than the flower. 
The ſeed veſſel is roundiſh, and the feeds are black. 


They are apt to be mixed among grain, and give the 


| flour an ill taſte. 


The ſeeds are uſed ; they work by urine, and open 


all obſtructions ; they promote the menſes, and are 
good in the dropſy and jaundice: the beſt way of 
giving them is powdered, and put into an electuary, 
to be taken for a continuance of time : For theſe me- 
dicines, whoſe virtues are againſt chronic diſeaſes, 
do not take effect at once. Many have diſcontinued 


them for that reaſon; and the world in general is, 


from the ſame cauſe, become fond of chymical me- 
dicines ; but theſe are ſafer, and they are more to be 


depended upon ; and if the two practices were fairly 


tried, chymical medicines would loſe their credit. 


Tux cocurus IxpI- Tak. Arbor Coculos nde 
Ferens. e 


A MobkRAT ELV large tree, native of the warmer parts 
of the world. It. 1s irregular | in its growth, and full 
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of branches; the leaves are ſhort, broad, and of a 
heart-like ſhape; they are thick, fleſhy, ſmall, and 
of a duſky green ; the flowers are ſmall and ſtand in 
cluſters ; the fruits follow theſe, they are of the big- 


nels of g. large pea, roundiſh, but with a dent on one 


fide, wrinkled, friable, and brown i in colour, and of 
an ill ſmell. 

The powder of theſe ſtrewed upon children' s heads 
that have vermin deſtroys them, people alſo intoxicate 
fiſh by it. Make a pound of paſte with flower and 
water, and add a little red-lead to colour it; add to 
it two ounces of the coculus Indi powdered. See 
where roach and other fiſh rite, and throw in the 
paſte in ſmall pieces, they will take it greedily, and 
they will be intoxicated. They will ſwim upon the 
ſurface with their belly upward, and may be taken 


out with the hands. They are not the worſe for 


eating. ** 


Tux CODAGA-SHRUB, Codaga Pali. 


A LITTLE ſhrub, frequent in the Eaſt Indies, and 
very beautiful as well as uſeful. It grows ten or fif- 
teen feet high; the branches are brittle, and the wood 
1s white. The leaves are long and narrow, not at 


all notched at the edges, and of a beautiful green on 
both ſides; the flowers are large and.white, and ſome- 


what reſemble thoſe of the roſe-bay, or nerium, of 


which ſome make it a kind. Each flower is ſucceed- 
ed by two long pods, which are joined at the ends, 
and twiſt one about the other; they are full of a cot- 


tony- matter about. the ſeeds. The. whole plant is 


full of a ny Juice, which it yields plentifully when 
braken. 

The bark is the only part uſed; it is but ls | 
introduced into medicine, but may be had of the 
druggiſts; it is an excellent remedy for purgings. It 
is to be given in powder for three or four days, and 
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a vomit or bleeding before the uſe of it, as may be 
found neceſlary. 


75 Tur COFFEE- TREE. Arbor Coffee Ferens. 


A brAurirul ſhrub of the eaſtern part of the world, 


which we keep in many of our ſtoves, and which 
flowers and bears its fruit with us. It grows eight 


odr ten feet high; the branches are ſlender and weak; 
| the leaves are large, oblong, and broad, ſomewhat 
| like thoſe of the bay-tree, but bigger and thin. The 


flowers are white, moderately large, and like jeſſa- 
mine; the fruit is a large berry, black when it is 
ripe, and in it are two ſeeds, which are what we call 
coffee ; they are whitiſh, and of a diſagreeable taſte 
when raw. - 

Coffee helps digeſtion, and diſpels wind; and it 
works gently by urine. The beſt way of taking it 
is as we commonly drink it, and there are conſtitu- 


tions for which it is very proper. 


Sra-Colxwokr, or Sza-BropwizD. Soldanella. 


B A rr wall plant that we have on the ſca-coaſts 


in many places, and that deſerves to be much more 


known than it is as a medicine. The ſtalks are a 


foot long, but weak and unable to ſupport themſelves 
upright. They are round, and green or purpliſh ; 
the leaves are roundiſh, but ſhaped a little heart-fa- 


ſhioned at the bottom; they ſtand upon long foot- 
ſtalks, and are of a ſhining green; the flowers are 


large and red; they are of the ſhape of a bell; the 


roots are white and ſmall ; a milky: juice flows from 
the plant when any part of it no broken, eſpecially 


from the root. 
The whole plant is to be 1 freſh when about 


flowering, and boiled in ale with ſome nutmeg and 


a clove or two, and taken in quantities proportioned 
to the perſon's ſtrength ; it is a ſtrong purge, and it 
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ſometimes operates alſo by urine, but there is no harm 
in that. It is fitteſt for country people of robuſt con. 
ſtitutions, but it will cure dropſies and rheumatiſm, 

Nay, I have known a clap cured on a country fellow 
by only two doſes of it. The juice which ouzes from 
the ſtalk and roots may be ſaved ; it hardens into a 

ſubſtance like ſcammony, and is an excellent purge. 


Colrsroor. Tuſſilago.. 


A common wild herb of excellent virtues, but ſo 
different in its ſpring and ſummer, as that it is ſcarce 
to be known for the ſame. The flowers appear in 
ſpring without the leaves; they grow on ſtalks fix or 


eight inches high, round, thick, fleſhy, and of a red- 


iſh colour, on which there ſtand a kind of films in- 
ſtead of leaves. The flowers grow one at the top of 
each ſtalk; they are yellow, and as large as thoe of 
dunilelion” and like them. 

The leaves come UP after theſe are decayed ; they 
are as broad as one's hand, roundiſh, and ſupported 


each on a thick hollowed ſtalk ; they are green on 


the upper-ſide, and white and downy underneath. 


The flowers are not minded ; the ene only are 
uſed. 


Coluuzixx. Aquilegia 


A COMMON. den flower, but a native alſo of our 
country. It grows two feet high; the leaves are di- 
vided into many parts, generally in a threefold or- 
der; the ſtalks are round, firm, upright,. and a little 
hairy; the flowers are blue and large; the ſeeds are 
contained in a kind of horned capſules.” The leaves 
and the ſeeds are uſed ; a decoctlon of the leaves is 


ſaid to be good againſt ſore throats. The ſeeds open 
obſtructions, and are excellent in the jaundice, and 


other ä from 52 cauſes. 
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Comraey. Symphytum. 


A common wild plant of great virtue; it is frequent 


by ditch-fides ; it grows a foot and a half high; the 


leaves are large, long, not very broad, rough to the 
touch, and of a deep diſagreeable green; the ſtalks 
zre green, thick, angulated, and upright ; the flowers 
grow along the tops of the branches, and are white, 
ſometimes reddiſh, not very large, and hang often 
| downwards. The root is thick, black, and Irregular; : 


3 when broken it is found to be white within, ar d full 


of a ſlimy juice. This root is the part uſed, wal it 


zs beſt freſh, but it may be beat up into a conſerve, 


with three times its weight of ſugar, It is a remedy 


for that terrible diſeaſe the whites. It is alſo good 


againſt ſpitting of blood, bloody fluxes, and purgings, 
and for inward bruiſes. 


Tas CONTRAYERVA-PLANT, Contrayerva. 


A VERY ſingular plant, native of America, and not 


yet got into our gardens. It confiſts enly of leaves 
| riſing from the root upon fingle foot-ſtalks, and 


flowers of a ſingular kind, ſtanding alſo on ſingle and 


ſeparate foot-ftalks, with no leaves upon them. The 


leaves are large, oblong, very broad, and deeply di- 


vided on each ſide, their colour is a duſky green, and 
the foot-ftalks on which they ſtand are ſmall and 
whitiſh, and often hend under the weight of the leaf. 


The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers are ſhorter and 
| weaker than theſe, and the flowers are of a very pe- 


culiar kind ; they are diſpoſed together in a kind of 


flat form, and are very ſmall and en 


rhe bed on which they are ſituated is of an oval 
figure, and is called the placenta of the plant; ; it ig 
of a pale colour and thin. 
We are told of another plant of the ſame kind ; 
the leaves of which are leſs divided, and the pla- 
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centa is ſquare, but the roots of both are allowed to 
be exactly alike, and 1t 1s therefore more probable, 
that this 1s not another plant, but the fame 1n a dit- 
terent ſtage of growth. 

We uie the roots, our druggiſts keep them, and 
they are the principal ingredient in that famous pow- 
der, called from its being rolled up into balls, /api: 
Contrayerva. It is an excellent cordial and ſudorific, 
good in fevers and in nervous cafes, and againſt indi- 
geitions, cholics, and weaknefles of the ſtomach. It 
may be taken an powder, or in tincture, but it is better 
to give it alone, than with that mixture of crabs-claws 
and other uſeleſs ingredients, which go into the con- 
trayerva-ſtone. In fevers and nervous diſorders it 1s 
beſt to give it in powder, in weakneſſes of the ſto- 
mach it is beſt in tincture. It is alſo an excellent 
ingredient in bitter tinctures, and it is wonderful the 
preſent practice has not put it to that uſe. All the 
old preſcribers of forms for theſe things have put 
ſome warm root into them, but none 1s ſo proper as 
this; the moſt uſual has been the galangal, but that 
has a molt diſagreeable flavour in tincture : The con- 
trayerva has all the virtues expected to be found i in 
ihn. and it is quite UNEXCEPLIONALIE. 


Tur CoPALYEREE. Arbor cha Fera. 


A LaRGe tree of South-America. It grows to a 
great heighth, ſtraight, and tolerably regular; the bark 
of the trank 1s of a deep brown ; the branches are 
bitter ; the leaves are large and oblong, and they are 
Oe blunt at the ends; they are deeply cut in at the edges, 
and if it were not that they are a great deal longer 
in proportion to their breadth, they would be very 
like thoſe of the oak; the flowers are moderately 
large, and full of chreads; the fruit is round, and of 
a bload-red when ripe. 

Me uſe a reſin which ouzes from the bark of large 
trees of this ſpecies in great plenty, and is called cc- 
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pal; it is of a pale yellow colour, ſomewhat brown- 
ih, and often colourleſs, and like gum-arabic ; we 
have a way of calling it a gun, but it is truly a re- 
tin; and the yellow pieces of it are fo bright and 


| tranſparent, that they very much relemble the pureſt 


amber. 


It is good againſt the whites, and againſt weak- 
neſſes left after the venereal diſeaſe, but it is not ſo 


much uſed on theſe occaſions as it deſerves. It is 
excellent for making varniſhes, and what is com- 


monly called amber-varni/h, among our artiſts, is made 


from it. Amber will make a very fine varniſh, bet- 


ter than that of copal, or any other kind, but it is 
dear. 


We ſometimes ſee heads of canes of the colourleſs 
copal, which ſeem to be of amber, only they want its 
colour; theſe are made of the ſame reſin in we Ealk 
Indies where it grows harder, 


Coxar, Corallium, 


| A 5x4 plant, of the hardneſs of a ſtone, and with very 


little of the appearance of an herb. The red coral, which 
is the ſort uſed in medicine, grows to a foot or more 
in height, the trunk 1s as thick as a man's thumb, 


and the branches are numerous. It is faſtened to the 


rocks by a cruſt which ſpreads over them, and is co- 


vered all over with a cruſt alſo of a coarſe ſubſtance 
and ſtriated texture. Towards the tops there are 
flowers and ſeeds, but very ſmall ; from theſe riſe the 


young plants. The ſeeds have a mucilaginous mat- 


ter about them, which {ticks them to the rocks. The 


whole plant appears like a naked ſhrub, without leaves 


| or viſible flowers. 


It has been ſuppoſed lately that coral i is made by 
mall inſects, but this is an error. Polypes live in 


coral as worms in wood; but theſe do not make the 
trees, nor the other -oral. * The plant-coral ; is to be ra- 


duced to a fine powder, by grinding it on a marble, 


Iz" 
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and then it is to be given to ſtop purgings, to deſtroy 
acid humours in the ſtomach, and to ſweeten the 

blood. They ſuppoſe it alſo a cordial. Probably for 
all its real uſes, chalk is a better medicine 

There are ſeveral forts of white coral, which have 
been ſometimes uſed in medicine, but all allow the 
red to be better, ſo that they are not 1 in the 
ſhops. 


8 CORALLINE. | Corallina. 


A 11TTLE ſea- plant frequent about our own coaſts, 
and of a ſomewhat ftony texture, but not like the red 
or white coral. It grows to three inches high, and 
is very much branched, and young ſhoots ariſe alſo 
from different parts of the branches ; there are no 
leaves on it, nor viſible flowers, but the whole plant 
18 compoſed of ſhort joints. It is commonly of a 
greeniſh or reddiſh colour, but when it has been thrown 
a time upon the ſhores, it bleaches and becomes 
white; it naturally grows to ſhells and pebbles. The 
beſt is the freſheſt, not that which is bleached. 
It is given to children as a remedy againſt worms, 
a 83 or half a dram for a doſe. 


Gant NDER. | Cor iandrum. 


A 5MaALL 100 cultivated in F rance and Germany, 
for the ſake of its ſeed. It is two feet high, and has 
cluſters of white or reddiſh flowers upon the tops of 
the branches ; the ſtalks are round, upright, and 5 
low, but have a pith in them; the leaves which gr 

from the root have rounded tops, thoſe on the alks 
are divided into narrow parts; the ſeeds follow two 
after each flower, and they are half round. 

The ſeed is. the only part uſed ; the whole plant, 
when freſh, has a bad 15 ell, but as the ſeeds dry, 
they become ſweet and fragrant. They are excellent 
to diſpe 1 wind, they warm and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, and aſi ſt — It is good againſt Pains 
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in the head, and has ſome virtue in ſtopping pur- 
gings, joined with other things. 


Tur dani or Cornus Mos. 


A carne tree of the bigneſs of an apple-tree, and 
branched like one; the bark is greyiſh, the twigs 
are tough; the leaves are oblong, broad, and pointed, 
of a fine green colour, but not ſerrated at the edges ; 
the flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh, the fruit is of the 
bigneſs of a cherry, but oblong, not round; it is red 
and fleſhy, of an  aſtringent bark, and has a large ſtone. 
The fruit is ripe in autumn; the flowers appear 
early. 

The fruit is the ant uſed; it may be driedand uſed, 
the juice boiled down with ſugar, either way it is 
cooling and moderately aſtringent. It is a gentle 
pleaſant medicine in fevers with purgings. ; 

There is a wild cornel-tree, called the female cor- 
nel, in our hedges, a ſhrub five feet high, with broad 
leaves and black berries : It is not uſed in medicine. 
In ſome parts of the Weſt-Indies they intoxicate fiſh 
with the bark of a ſhrub of this kind, by only putting 
a quantity of it into the water of a pond; we have not 
tried whether this of ours wall do the ſame. 


 Corn-Mantoorw. Chryſanthemum Segeſtum. 


A vzxy beautiful wild plant growing in corn-fields, 
with large bluiſh leaves, and full of flowers like ma- 
rigolds. It is two feet high, the ſtalks are numerous, 
round, ſtiff, tolerably upright, and branched ; the 
leaves ſtand irregularly, and are long, very broad, 


| and of a bluiſh green; they are ſmalleft towards the 


baſe, and larger at the end, and they are deeply cut 
in at the fides. The flowers are as broad as a half- 
crown, and of a very beautiful yellow ; they have a 
luſter of threads 1 in the middle, The root 1s fibrous. 
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The flowers, freſh gathered and juſt opened, con- 


tain the greateſt virtue. They are good againſt al] 
obſtructions, and work by urine. An infuſion of 


them given in the quantity of half a pint warm, 
three times a day, has been known to cure a jaundice, 


without any other medicine; the dried herb has the 


lame virtue, but! in a leſs degree 


CosTMAR TY. Coſtus Hortorum: 


A carmen plant, kept more for its virtues than its 


beauty, but at preſent neglected. It grows a foot 
and a half high, and has cluſters of naked yellow 
flowers like tanſey. The ſtalks are firm, thick, * 
and upright; the leaves are oblong, narrow, of a pale 
green, and beautifully ſerrated; the flowers confif 


only of deep yellow threads. 


It was once greatly eſteemed for ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, and curing head-achs, and for opening ob- 


ſtructions of the liver and fpleen, but more Fs to 
have been ſaid of it chan it geſerved. 5 


Tur Cosrus:Prann Coſtus, 


7 Indian Plan, milch heard two kinds: of. Ralks, 


one for the leaves, and the other for the flowers and 


Teeds; theſe both rife from the ſame root, and often 


near one another. 
The leaf: ſtalks are four feet high, thick, hollow 
round, upright, and of a reddiſh colour. 
The leaves are like thoſe of the reed-kind, long, 


narrow, and pointed at the edges, and they are of 2 


bluiſh green colour, The ftalks which bear the 
flowers are eight inches high, tender, ſoft, round, 


and, as it were, ſcaly. The flowers are ſmall and 


reddiſh, and they ſtand in a kind of ſpikes, intermixed 
with a great quantity of ſcaly leaves. 

The root is the only part uſed; it is kept hs our 
Aruggiſts; it is oblong and irregularly ſhaped, It is 
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A very good and ſafe diuretic; it always operates that 
way, ſometimes alſo by ſweat, and it opens obſtruo- 
tions of the viſcera. But unleſs it be new and firm, 


it has no virtue. 


"Taz CoTTON-TREE. Gofſhpium fre ve Aylon. 


A SMALL ſhrub, with brittle and numerous branches, 
and yellow flowers. It does not grow more than four 
feet high; the leaves are large, and divided each 
into five parts, and of a duſky green colour. The 
flowers are large and beautiful; they are of the bell- 
faſhioned kind, as broad as a half-crown, deep, of a 
yellow colour, and with a purple bottom; the ſeed- 
veſlels are large, and of a roundliſh figure, and they 
contain the cotton with the ſeeds among it. When 
rige they burſt open into three or four parts. 
The ſeeds are uſed in medicine, but not ſo much 
as they deſerve; they are excellent in coughs, and 
all diſorders of the breaſt and lungs; they cauſe ex- 


peQoration, and are very balſamic and reftringent. 


4 


Tux Correx- Tris rx.  Acanthium. 


A TALL and ſtately wild plant, common by our Way - 
lides, and known by its great white prickly leaves 
and red flowers. It is four or five feet high. The 
leayes which grow from the root are a foot and a halt 
long, a foot broad, deeply indented at the edges, and 
beet with yellowiſh thorns; they are of a whitiſh 
colour, and ſeem covered with a downy matter of the 
nature of cotton. 'The ſtalks are thick, round, firm, 
and upright, and winged with a fort of leafy ſub- 
Rances which riſe from them, and have the ſame ſort 
of prickles that are upon the leaves. The ordinary 
leaves upon the ſtalks are like thoſe which grow from 
the root, only they are more deeply indented, and 
more prickly ; the N are purple, they ſtand in 
| 4 
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long prickly heads, and make a beautiful appearance, 
The root 18 very long, thick, and white, 

The root 1s the part uſed, and that ſhould be freſh 
gathered. It opens obſtructions, and is good againſt 
the jaundice, and in dropſies and other diſorders ari- 
ſing from obſtructions. It alſo moderately promotes 
the menſes. It may be dried and given in powder 


for the ſame purpoſes. But the virtues are much 
leſs. 


Covcn-GRrass. Gramen Caninum. 


A vxkx troubleſome weed in fields and gardens, but 


very uſeful in medicine. Nature has made thoſe 
plants which may be moſt uſeful to us the moſt 


common, and the moſt difficult to be removed. 


Couch-graſs grows two feet high, and is a robuſt kind 
of graſs; the ſtalk is round and pointed; the leaves 
are grafly, but broad, and of a freſh green c6lour ; 


the ſpike at the top is like an ear of wheat, only thin 


and flat. It conſiſts of ten rows of grains. The root 
is white, ſlender, very long, and jointed, and it takes 


| freſh hold at every joint; ſo that if but a piece is 


left in pulling it up, it grows and increaſes very 


quickly. 


The roots are uſed, and they are to be freſh taken 


up and boiled. The decoction is excellent in the 


gravel and ſtone, it promotes urine ſtrongly, yet not 


forcibly or roughly. Taken for a continuance, the 


ſame decoction is good againſt obſtructions * ths li⸗ 


a yer, and will cure the en N 


Comte. Paralyfe. 


A PRETTY wild plant in our meadows.” The m 
are broad, oblong, indented, rough, and of a whi- 
tiſn green colour; ; the ſtalks are round, upright, firm, 
thick, and downy; they are ſix or eight inches high, 
and 3 are Haked of leaves. At the top of each ſtand a 


Ers. 
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number of pretty yellow flowers, each upon a ſepa- 
rate foot-ſtalk, and in its own ſeparate cup. 

The flowers are the part uſed. They have been 
celebrated very much againſt apoplexies, palſies, and 
other terrible diſeaſes, but at preſent in ſuch caſes we 
do not truſt ſuch remedies. They have a tendency 
to procure ſleep, and may be given in tea, or pre- 
ſerved in form of a conſerve. 


CowsLIP OF JERUSALE M. Pulmonaria Maculata. 


A low plant, but not without beauty, kept in gar- 
dens for the credit of its virtues, which are indeed 
more and greater than the preſent neglect of it would 
have one to ſuppoſe. It grows to eight or ten inches 
high ; the leaves are long and broad, hairy, of a 
deep green, and ſpotted with white ſpots on the up- 
per- ſide, but of a paler colour, and not ſpotted un- 
derneath. The Ralks are ſlender, angulated, and 
hairy, and have ſmaller leaves on them, but of the 
ſame figure with thoſe from the root. The flowers 
are ſmall and reddiſh, and grow ſeveral in a cluſter at 
the top of the ſtalk. The root is fibrous. | 
The leaves are uſed, they ſhould be gathered be- 
\ I fore the ſtalks grow up, and dried; they are excel- 
» Wicnt in Fans ag for coughs, ſhortneſs of breath, and 
t all diforders of the lungs; taken in powder they ſtop 
e che overflowings of the menſes; and when freſn 
- Wbrhiſed, and put into a new. made wound, N ſtop 
the bleeding, and: heal it. I. 


__ yy &@ Wa. \, ce A 


Cow-wur AT. Crateogonum. 


A common wild plant in our woods and th non, 
ith narrow blackiſh leaves, and bright yellow flow- 
Ers. It is eight or ten inches high. The ſtalks are 
ſquare and ſlender, very brittle, weak, and very ſel- 
om quite upright. The leaves are oblong and nar- 
ow, ſometimes of a duſky green colour, but ofetner 
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urpliſh or blackiſh ; they are broadeſt at the baſc, 

and ſmall all the way to the point; and they are 

. commonly, but not always, indented a little about 

the edges. The flowers ſtand, or rather hang, all on 

one ſide of the ſtalk in a kind of looſe ſpike ; they 

are ſmall and yellow, and grow two together. 'The 

ſeeds which follow thefe are large, and have ſome- 

. thing of the aſpect of wheat, from whence the plant 
has its odd name. 

Theſe ſeeds are the part uſed; they are to be dried 
and given in powder, but in ſmall doſes. They have 
virtues which few feem to imagine; they are a high 
cordial and provocative to venery ; but if given in 
too large a doſe, they occaſion the head-ach, and a 
{trange giddineſs. I knew an inſtance! of a woman 

who had boiled the freth tops of the plant in a large 
quantity of water as a remedy for the jaundice, I 
know not by what information, and having drank 
this in large draughts, was as a perſon drunk and 
out of her ſenſes; ſhe-complained of numbneſs in 
her limbs, and ſeemed in danger of her life, but na- 


ture recovered. her after a few hours, without other 
aſſiſtance. * 


ru Cave TRR r.  Malas rſt 


A COMMON hedge-ſhrub, and when in flower very 
beautiful. The trunk is uneven, and the bark rough; 
= the branches are knotty, the wood is firm, and the 
bark of a dark colour ; the leaves are broad and 
ſhort, the flowers are large and reddiſh, very beauti- 
ful and ſweet, and the fruit 1s a ſmall apple. 
Verjuice is made from the crab, and it is a reme- 
l dy for the falling down of the uvula, better than 
1 5 other applications; it is alſo good againſt fore- 
i throats, and in all diſorders of the mouth. 1 
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CRANESBILL, Geranium Robertianum. 


CaaxxksBILIL is a little herb very frequent under 


hedges, and in uncultivated places: there are many 


kinds of it, but that which has moſt virtue, is the 


kind called herb Robert, this is a pretty and regular- 
ly growing plant. T he ſtalks are a foot long, but 

they ſeldom ſtand quite upright; they are round, 
branched, and jointed, and are often red, as is fre- 


quently the whats: plant: The leaves are large, and 
divided into a great number of parts, and they ſtand 
upon long-footed ſtalks, two at every. joint. The 


flowers are moderately large, and of a bright red, 
they are very conſpicuous and pretty, the fruit that 
follows is long and ſlender, and has ſome reſemblance 
ol the long beak of a bird, whence the name. 


The whole plant is to be gathered, root and all, 


and dried for uſe; it is a moſt excellent aſtringent: 


Scarce any plant is equal to it. It may be given 
dried and powdered, or in decoction. It ſtops over- 


flowings of the menſes, asd Rook, and all other 


bleeding$/ 
It is to be e 1 . Ga to 1 ſet 


her ſtamp upon ſeveral herbs which have the virtue 


to ſtop, bleedings; this and the tuſan. The two beſt 
remedies the fields afford for outward and inward 


bleedings, wee os ayer + as red as diode at a certain 


5 


ſeaſon. SAS IL S 5 & 


Tux Ganven-Cuess.” Noftartium Horteneſe. 


A otters garden-plant raifed for ſalads. It is two 


feet high: The ſtalk is round and firm, and of a 
bluiſh green; the leaves are divided into ſegments, 
and the flowers are ſmall and white; but the full 


grown plant is not ſeen at our tables; we eat only 
the leaves riſing immediately from the root. Theſe 
are large, finely, divided, of a bright green, and 
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ſharp; creſſes eaten in quantity are very good againſt 
the ſeurvy. The ſeeds open obſtructions. 


Warzr-Cress. Naſturtium Aquaticum, 


A wiLD plant common with us in ditches, and ſhal- 
lo rivers. It is a foot high, the ſtalks are round, 
thick, but not very upright, of a pale green, and 
much branched; the leaves are of a freſh and bright 
green, divided in a winged manner, and obtuſe; the 
flowers are ſmall and white, and there is generally 
feen a kind of ſpike of the flowers, and teeds at the top 
of the ſtalks. _ 

'The leaves are uſed, they may be eaten in the 
manner of the garden-creſs, and are full as pleaſant, 
and they are excellent againſt the ſcurvy. The juice 
expreſſed from them has the ſame virtue, and works 

allo powertally by urine, and opens nnen 


$crarrca-Cnxss, Thberis, 


A exzrrr wild plant, bor not ce in all parts 
of the kingdom. It is a foot high. The ſtalk is round, 
firm, and upright, of a pale green colour. The leaves 
are ſmall, longiſn, and of a pale green alſo, and the 
flowers fland at the top of the branches, into which 
the ſtalk divides in its upper part, they are white and 
little. The leaves that grow immediately from the 
root, are four inches long, narrow, and ſerrated about 
the edges, and of a deep green. 

The leaves are uſed, they are recommended great- 
iy in the ſciatica, or hip- gout; they are to be applied 
externally, and repeated as they grow dry. The beſt 
way 1s to beat them with a little lard. It is an ap- 
ues remedy, and 1t 1s ſtrange that it is not more in 
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WARET-CRESSES, or SWINES-CRESSES. 
Coronopus II, 


A 11TTLE wild plant very common about our fields 
and gardens, It ſpreads upon the ground. The ſtalks 
are five or fix inches long, firm, and thick, but uſual- 
ly flat on the earth, very much branched, and full of 
teaves. The leaves that riſe immediately from the 
root, are long and deeply divided, and thoſe on the 
ſtalks reſemble them, only they are ſmaller: they are 
of a deep gloſſy green, and not at all hairy, The 
flowers are {mall and white, they ſtand at the tops of 
the branches and among the leaves, the ſced-veſicls 
are ſmall and rough. 

This is an excellent diuretic, ſafe, and yet very pow- 
erful. It is an ingredient in Mrs, Stephens's Cn 
cine, the juice may be taken, and it is good for the 
jaundice, and againſt all inward obſtructions, and a- 
pres" the ſcurvy; the leaves may alfo be eaten as 
falad, or dried and given in decoction. 


A 


. Güde Cruciata. 


A vxxx pretty wild plant, but not very common: 
It grows a foot and a half high. The ſtalks are ſquare, 
hairy, weak, and of a pale green. The leaves are 
broad and ſhort, they ſtand four at every joint ſtar- 
faſhioned upon the ſtalk. The flowers are little and 
yellow; they ſtand 1n cluſters round the ſtalk at the 
joints, riſing from the inſertion of the leaves. It is to 
be found in dry places. nets 
The whole plant is to be gathered when begin- 
ning to flower, and dried. A ſtrong decoction of it 
is a good reſtringent and ſtyptic; it ſtops purgings, 
even when there are bloody ſtools, and derne 
of he menſes. 
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 Ckow-Foor. Ranuculus. 


A common wild plant: there are ſeveral ſorts of it, 
but the kind uſed in medicine, is that moſt common 
in meadows, and called the common creeping crow-foot. 
It grows a foot or more high, the ftalks are firm, 
thick, branched, and of a pale green, but they 
ſeldom ſtand quite upright. The leaves on them are 
few, and divided into narrow ſegments; the flowers 
are yellow, of the breadth- of a ſhilling, and of a 
fine ſhining colour; they ſtand at the tops of all the 
branches; the leaves which riſe from the root are 
large, divided in a threetold manner, and often {pot- 
ted with white. 

Some are ſo raſh as to mix a few leaves of this a- 
mong ſalad, but it is very wrong; the plant is cauſtic 
and Poiſonous. They are excellent, applied ex- 
ternally, in palſies and apoplexies, for they act 
quicker than cantharides in railing. bliſters, and are 
more felt. It is a wonder they are not more uſed for 
this purpoſe, but we are at preſent ſo fond of foreign 
medicines, that theſe things are not minded. 

There are two other kinds of crow. foot diſtinguiſh- 
ed as poiſons, though all of them are with ſome de- 
gree of juſtice branded with this name; but the two 
moſt pernicious kinds are that called ſpearwort, which 
has long, narrow, and undivided leaves; and that 
with very ſmall flowers and leaves ſomewhat like the 
diviſions of thoſe of ſmallage⸗ Theſe both grow in 
went Places. | . + 


Tus CUBEB PLANT, Cubche. 8 


A CLAMBERING plant of the warm a climates, but un- 
known in this part of the world, but now deſcribed 
by thoſe who have been where it grows. The ſtalks 
are weak, angulated, and reddiſh; the leaves are 
broad and ſhort, and the flowers ſmall, the fruit is of 


af = 905 , mnt at :o 
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the N of a pepper- corn, but a little oblong, and 


grows on a long and lender foot- ſtalk. 
This fruit is the part uſed ; the druggiſts keep it. 


It is a warm and pleaſant ſpice, good againſt weak. 
neſſes of the ſtomach, in cholics, and in palſies, and 


all nervous diſorders. But it 1s ſeldom uſed alone. 


THE CucunbEn PLaxr. — Hortenfi. 


A cREEPING ſtraggling plant ſufficiently hare 


The ftalks are a yard or two long, thick, but fpread 
upon the ground, angulated and hairy. The leaves 


are broad, deeply indented, and very rough, and of a 
bluiſh green colour: The flowers are large and yel- 


low. The fruit is long and thick; the {ſeeds are uſed 
in medicine, and the fruit ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 


till very ripe before they are gathered. 'They are 
cooling and diuretic, good againſt ſtrangueries, and 


all diſorders of the urinary paſſages; the beſt way of 


giving them is beat up to an emulſion with barley- 


MN ater. | 


Tur WiLD CUCUMBER. Cucumis af dninus. 


Tuis, though called wild, is not a native of Eng- 


land. It ſpreads upon the ground in the manner of 
the other cucumber, and its branches grow to a con- 


fiderable length: they are thick, hairy, angulated, 


and of a pale green, and tough. The leaves are 
broad at the baſe, and narrow at the point, ſerrated 


round the edges, and of a pale green above, and 
whitiſh below, The flowers are yellow, and made- 
rately large; the fruit is of an oval figure, hairy, and 
full of juice. Care muſt be taken in touching it 


when ripe, for the ſharp juice flies out with violence. 
| The juice of the fruit is preſſed out, and a thick 


matter that ſubſides from it is ſeparated and dried; 
the druggiſts keep this, and call it elatherium, it is a 
violent purgative, but littled uſed, 
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CUcKoW-FLOWER, OR Labr's SMOCK. Cardamine. 


A vexr beautiful wild plant, frequent in our mea- 
dows in ſpring, and a great ornament to them. It 
grows a foot high. The leaves which riſe from the 
root, are winged very regularly and beautitully, and 
are lp read in a circular' manner, the ſtalk is round, 
thick. firm and upright. The leaves that grow on it 
are fmaller, finely divided, and ſtand fingly. The 
flowers grow in a little clufter, on that ſpike on the 
top, and from the bottom of the leaves. They are 
large, of a fine white, often tinged with a bluſh of 
red. 


The juice of the freſh leaves | is to be uſed; it is an 


excellent diuretic, and is good in the gravet and all 


ſuppreſſions of urine. It alſo opens obſtructions, and 


is good in the jaundice and . and 2 
courſe of it aint the ſcurvy. 


Copwezy, Gnaphatium, 


A COMMON wild plant, but ſingular in its appear- 
ance. There are many ſpecies of it. But that uſed 
in medicine is the kind called the middle cudweed, a 
herb impious. It has this laſt name from the whimfi- 

cal obfervation of the young flowers riſing above the 
old ones, which is called the ſon's growing above the 


father. This cud weed is a little low plant, it ſeldom. 
riſes to a foot high. The ſtalks are tough, firm, 


white, flender, and upright; they are very thick, ſet 


with leaves, which are ſmall, oblong, white, and 


pointed at che ends, and ſeldom lie very even. The 
flowers are a kind of brown or yellowiſh heads, 
ſtanding at the tops and in the diviſions of the ſtalks. 
The herb bruiſed and applied to a freſh wound ftops 
the bleeding; it may be alſo dried and given in de- 


coction, in which form it is good againſt the White, 


and will often ſtop violent r 


Lal 
4d 


too oo, 


©” Ya ts. tf - 


tennel. The flowers ſtand in large cluſters at the tops 


Tuts is a little ſhrub, of late brought very univer- 


| A wild plant in our marſhes, fens, and other damp - 


green colour, flat and ſharp at the ends. The ftalk 
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CumMin. Cuminum. 


ArLaxr of the umbelliferons kind, cultivated in 
every part of the Eaſt for the value of the ſeed. It 
grows a foot and a half high. The talk is round, 
ſtriated, green, and hollow. The leaves are large, 
and very tinely divided in the manner of thoſe of 


of the branches, and they are ſmall and white, with 
a bluſh of red. The ſeeds are long and ſtriated. 
The feeds are uſed. Our druggiſts keep them. 
They are of a very diſagreeable flavour, but of ex- 
cellent virtues; they are good againſt the cholic and 
wind in the ſtomach; and, applied putwardly, they 
will often remove pains in the ſide. They mult be 
bruiſed, and a large quantity laid on. 


Tux BLackx CURRAN T. Ribefia Nigra. 


ſally into our gardens. It grows three or four feet 
high. The branches are weak, and the bark is 
imooth. The leaves are large and broad, and di- 
vided in the manner of thoſe of the common cur- 
rants; but they have a ſtrong ſmell. The flowers 
are greeniſh and hollow. The fruit is a large and 
round berry, black, and of a ſomewhat diſagreeable 
taſte, growing in the manner of the currants. 3 
The Juice of black currants, boiled up with ſugar 1 
to a jelly, is an excellent remedy againſt ſore throats. 


Loxd Crr Rus. Cyperus longus. 


places. It is a foot and a half high. The leaves are {2 
a foot long or more, narrow, grafly, and of a bright 4 


is triangular and green; there are no leaves on it, 
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except two or three ſmall ones at the top, from 
which there riſes a number of ſmall tufts or ſpikes of 
flowers, Theſe are brown, light, chaffy, and in all 
reſpects like thoſe of the other water-grafles. 
The root is uſed. It is long and brown, and when 
dried, 1s of a pleaſant ſmell, and aromatic warm taſte. 
It ſhould be taken up in ſpring. It is good againſt 
Daius in the head, and it e urine. 


RounD Crrxks. Cyperus Ritandus. 


A PLANT in many reſpects reſembling the other, but 
a native of the warmer countries. It grows two foot 
high. The leaves are very numerous, a foot and a 
half long, narrow, of a pale green colour, ſharp at 
the point, and ribbed all along like thoſe of graſs. 
The ſtalk is triangular, and the edges are ſharp; it is 
firm, upright, and often purpliſh, eſpecially towards 
the bottom. The flowers are chaffy, and they grow 
from the top of the ſtalk, with ſeveral ſmall and ſhort 
leaves ſet under them; they are brown and light. 
The root is compoſed of a great quantity of black 
fibres, to which there grows at certain diſtances 
roundiſh lumps. Theſe are the only parts uſed in 
medicine. Our druggiſts keep them. They are light, 
and of a pleaſant ſmell, and warm ſpicy taſte. 
They are good in all nervous diſorders; they are 

beſt taken in infuſion, but as the virtues are much 
the ſame with the other, chat! 1s beſt, becauſe it ny 
be had freſher. . 233 


"Ta" CrPRESS Txzz. crete 


A rTxex kept in our gardens, an evergreen, and ſin- 
gular in the manner of its growth. It riſes to twenty 
or thirty feet high, and is all the way thick beſet 
with branches. Theſe are largeſt towards the bot- 
tom, and ſmaller all the way up; fo that the tree ap- 
pears naturally of a conic figure. The bark is of a 
reddiſh brown. The leaves are {mall and ſhort, they 
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cover all the twigs like ſcales, and are of a beautiful 


deep green. The flowers are {mall and inconfider- 


able. The fruit is a kind of nut, of the bigneſs of a 


$ {mall walnut, and of a brown colour and firm ſub- 


ſtance. When ripe, it divides into leveral parts, and 


the ſeeds fall out. 


The fruit is the only part uſed. It is to be ga- 
thered before it burſts, and carefully dried and given 
in powder; five and twenty grains is the doſe. It 
is an excellent balſamic and ſtyptic. It ſtops the 
bleeding of the noſe, and is good againſt ſpitting of 
blood, bloody-fluxes, and overflowing of the menſes. 
We are not aware how powerful a remedy it is; few 
things are equal to it. 


3 


Common Darrovit, : Narciſſus. 


A WILD Engliſh plant, with narrow leaves and great 
yellow flowers, common in our gardens in its own 


form, and in a great variety of ſhapes that culture 


has given it. In its wild ſtate, it is about a foot 
high. The leaves are long narrow, graſſy, and of a 
green, and they are nearly as tall as the ſtalk. The 
{talk is roundiſh, but ſomewhat flatted and edged. 

The flower is large and ſingle; it ſtands at ths top 


of the ſtalk, and by its weight preſſes it down a little, 


The root is round and white, 

The freſh root is to be uſed, and it is very eaſy to 
have it always in readineſs in a garden; and very 
uſeful, for it has great virtues. Given internally, in 
a ſmall quantity, it acts as a vomit, and afterwards 
purges a little; and it is excellent againſt all obſtruc 
tions. The beſt way of giving it 1s in form of the 


Juice preſſed out with ſome white-wine, but its prin · 
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cipal uſes are externally. The Eaſtern nations have 
a peculiar way of drying the thick roots of plants, 
eſpecially if they are full of a ſlimy juice as this is: 

They put them to ſoak in water, and then hang them 
over the ſteam of a pot in which rice is boiling; after 
this they ſtring them up, and they become in ſome 
degree tranſparent and horny. It would be worth 
while to try the method upon this root and ſome 
others of our own growth; which, becauſe of this 
ſlimy juice, we cannot well dry any other way; pro- 
bably this would loſe its vomiting quality when 
dried, and would act only as an opener of obſtruc- 
tions, in which caſe it might be given in repeated 
doſes; for at preſent no body will be h upon 
to take it often. 

The freſh root bruiſed and applied to freſh wounds 
heals them very ſuddenly. Applied to ſtrains and 
bruiſes, it is alſo excellent, taking away the ſwelling 
and pain. 


Tux GREAT Dalsx. Bellis major. 


A BEAUTIFUL and ſtately wild plant, which, if it 
were not frequent in our fields, would doubtleſs be 
eſteemed in gardens. It grows to a foot high. The 
{talks are angulated ſlender, but firm and upright: 

The leaves are. obleng, narrow, dented round the 
edges, and of a beautiful deep green. The flowers 
ſand on the tops of the branches; they are white, 
and an inch broad, very like the white China ſtar- 
wort ſo much eſteemed 1 in our gardens. The root is 
lender. 

Tne flowers are the part uſed; they are to * ga- 
thered when newly opened, and dried, and may at- 
terwards be given in powder or infuſion: They are 
good againſt coughs and ſhortneſs of breath, and in 
all diſorders of the zh they are balſamic and 
{lrengthening, n 


e 
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Tux LITTLE DAISY. Bellis minor. 


A eretTY wild plant, too common to need much 


deſcription, but too much neglected for 1ts virtues. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, and obtuſe. 'The 
{talks are three or four inches high, and have no 


leaves. The flowers grow one on cach ſtalk, and are 

of the breadth of a ſhilling, and whitiſh or reddiſh. 

The root is compoſed of a vaſt quantity of fibres. 
The roots freſh-gathered, and given in a ſtrong 


decoction, are excellent againſt the ſcurvy; the ule 


of them muſt be continued ſome time, but the event 
will make amends for the trouble. People give theſe 


roots boiled in milk to =P puppies from growing, 


but they have no effect. 


| Bantu. Dens Leonis. 


AnortntR of our wild plants, too common to need 
much deſcription. The leaves are very long, ſome- 


what broad, and deeply indented at the edges. The 


ſtalks are naked, hollow, green, upright, and fix, 


eight, or ten inches high; one flower ſtands on each, 


which 1s large, yellow, and compoſed of a great quan- 
tity of leaves, and the ſeeds which follow this, have 


a downy matter affixed to them. The whole head 
of them appears globular; the root is long, large, and 


white; the whole plant is full of a milky juice, the 
root moſt of all; this runs from it when _ and 
1s bitteriſh, but not diſagreeable. 

The root freſh gathered and boiled, makes an ex- 
cellent decoction to promote urine, and bring away 
gravel. The leaves may be eaten as ſalad, when very 
young, and if taken this way in ſufficient ed 
they are good againſt the ſcurvy, 


| Rap Danni Lolium Libris, 


A witp graſs, very common about way- ſides, and di- 


Unguiſhed by its ſtubborn ſtalks and low Been. 
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leaves are narrow, ſhort, and of a duſky green. The 


ſtalk is thick, reddiſh, ſomewhat flatted and upright. 


The ear is flat, and is compoſed of a double row of 
Mort ſpikes: Tnis as well as the ſtalk, is often of a 


purpliſh colour. The root is compoſed of a great 


quantity of whitiſh fibres. 

The roots are to be uſed, and they are beſt dried 
and given in powder. They are a very excellent 
aſtringent, good againſt purging, overflowing of the 
menſes, and all other fluxes and bleedings; but the 


| laſt operation is flow, and they muſt be continued, 


It is a medicine fitter, therefore, for habitual eom- 


plaints of this kind, than ſudden illneſs. 


There is an old opinion that the ſeeds of darnel, 
when by chance mixed with corn, and made into 
bread, which may happen, when it grows in corn- 
fields, occaſions dizzineſs of the head, ſickneſs of the 


ſtomach, and all the bad effects of drunkenneſs: 


They are alſo ſaid to hurt the eyes; but we have very 
little aſſurance of theſe effects; nor are they very pro- 


bable. They properly belong to another kind of 
darnel, diſtinguiſhed by the name of white darnel; 


which is a plant taller, and more common in corn- 


fields than the red; but this is very much to be ſuſ- 
_ pected upon the face of the account. The ancients 
make frequent mention of this kind of darnel, grow- 


ing to their great diſtreſs among the wheat; but by 
the accidental hints ſome have given about its height, 
and the ſhape of its ear, they ſeem to have meant the 


common dogs-graſs or couch-graſs, under that name; 


though others have ſeemed to underſtand the diſtinc- 
tion. In this uncertainty, however, remains the mat- 


ter about which particular kind of graſs was really 
_ accuſed of poſſeſſing theſe bad qualities: But it is molt 


probable, that they belong to neither; and that Fancy, 


rather than any thing really known, gave birth 1 to the 
opinion. 
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TRE DATE TREE. Palma Dadtylifera. 


A TREE of the warmer countries, very unlike thoſe 
of our part of the world. The trunk is thick and 
tall, and is all the way up of the ſame bigneſs; it has 
no bark, but 1s covered with the rudiments of leaves, 
and the inner part of the trunk, when it is young, is 
eatable. At the top of the trunk ſtand a vaſt quan- 
tity of leaves, ſome erect and ſome drooping, and 
from the boſoms of theſe grow the flowers and the 
fruit; but it is remarkable, that the flowers grow 
upon the trees only, and the fruit on ſome others. If 
there be not a tree of the male kind, that is a flower- 
ing tree near the fruit of the female, it will never na- 
turally ripen. In this caſe they cut off bunches of 
the flowers, and ſhake them over the head of the fe- 
male tree, and this anſwers the purpoſe. 
2 plants have what may be called male and fe- 
male parts in their flowers. The male parts are cer- 
tain duſty particles: The female parts are the rudi- 
ments of the fruits. In ſome plants theſe are in the 
ſame flowers as in the tulip. Thoſe black grains 
which duſt the hands are the male part, and the 
green thing in the middle of them is the female: It 
becomes afterwards the fruit or ſeed-veſſel. In other 
plants, as melons, and many more, the male parts 
grow in ſome flowers, and the female parts in others, 
on the ſame plant: And in others, the male flowers 
and the female grow upon abſolutely different plants, 
but of the ſame kind. This is the caſe in the date- 
tree as we ſee, and it is the ſame, though we do 
not much regard it in hemp, {pinage, and many 
others. 
The fruit of the date is the only part uſed. It is 


as thick as a man's thumb, and nearly as long, of a 


ſweet taſte, and compoſed of a juicy pulp, in a ten- 
der ſkin, with a ſtone within it. They are ee 
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ing and ſomewhat aſtringent, but we do not much 
ule them. _ ' 


Devi L's Bir. Succiſa. 


A wiLD plant in our meadows, with lender ſtalks, 
and globous flowers. It grows two feet high. The 
ſtalks are round, firm, and upright, and divided into 
ſeveral branches: They have two little leaves at each 
joint. The flowers are as big as a ſmall walnut, and 


compoſed of many little ones; their colour is very 


ſtrong and beautiful. The leaves which grow from the 
root are four inches long, an inch broad, obtuſe, of a 
dark green, and a little hairy, not at all divided, or 
ſo much as indented at the edges. The roots are 
white, and compoſed of a thick head, which termi- 
nates abrubtly, as if it had been bitten or broken off, 
and of a multitude of fibres. The devil, as old wo- 
men ſay, bit it away, envying mankind its virtues. 

The leaves are to be gathered before the ſtalks ap- 
pear. They are good againſt coughs, and the diſor- 
ders of the lungs, given in decoction. The root dried, 
and given in powder, promotes ſweat, and is a good 
medicine 1 in fevers, but we neglect 1 it. 


DiILI. Anethum. 


An . plant kept 3 in our gardens, princi- 


pally for the ule of the kitchen. The ſtalk is round, 
ſtriated, hollow, upright, three feet high, and di- 


vided into a great many branches. The leaves are 


divided into numerous, narrow, and long parts, in 


the manner of tennel, but they are not ſo large. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow ; they ſtand in 


eluſters on the tops of the branches. The root is 


long. The feeds of dill are good againſt the cholic; 


and they are ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt the hiccough, 


but, 1 have known thein tried without ſucceſs. 
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DITTANDER. Lepidium: 


A TALL plant, with broad Jeaves, and little white 
flowers; wild in {ome places, and frequent in our 
gardens. It grows a yard high. The ſtalks are 
round, firm, of a pale green, and very much branch- 
ed. The leaves are large towards the bottom, ſmaller 
upwards, and the flowers ſtand in a kind of looſe 
ipikes; the lower leaves are beautifully indented, 
the others ſcarce at all: The ſeeds are contained in 
little roundiſh capſules, and are of a hot and pun- 
gent taſte. 

The leaves of dittander, freſh . a boiled 
in water, make a decoction that works by urine, and 
promotes the menſes: They are alſo good to promote 
4 the neceſſary diſcharges after delivery. 


DirTANY or CRETE. Dictamnus Creticus. 


A vexy pretty little plant, native of the eaſt, and 
kept by the curious in ſome of our gardens. It has 
been famous for its virtues, but they ſtand more upon 
the credit of report than experience. It is fix or 
eight inches high, the ſtalks are ſquare, flender, hard, 
woody, and branched ; the leaves are ſhort, broad, 
and roundiſh; they ſtand two at every joint, and 
are covered with a white woolly matter; the flowers 
are ſmall and purple; they grow in oblong and ſlen- 
der and ſcaly heads, in the manner of thoſe of or1- 
ganum; and theſe heads are themſelves very beauti- 
ful, being variegated with green and purple. The 
whole plant has a fragrant ſmell. 
The leaves are uſed ; our druggiſts keep them 
. The old writers attribute miracles to it in the 
ure of wounds; at preſent it is ſeldom uſed alone; 
but it is good in nervous diſorders, and it promotes 
the menſes, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 
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Wuitzs DITTANY. Fraxinella. 


A vrxy beautiful plant, native of many of the 
warmer parts of Europe ; but with us kept only in 
gardens. It is three feet high, very much branched, 
and very beautiful; the ſtalks are round, thick, firm, 
and of a green or purpliſh colour ; the leaves ſtand 
irregularly on them, and are like thoſe of the aſh. 
tree, only ſmaller ; the flowers are large and ele- 
gant; they are of a pale red, white or ſtriped ; and 
they ſtand in a kind of ſpikes at the top of the 
branches. The whole plant is covered in the ſum- 


mer months with a kind of balſam, which is gluti- 
nous to the touch, and of a very fragrant ſmell. 


This is fo inflammable, that if a candle be brought 


near any part of the plant, it takes fire and goes off 
in a flaſh all over the plant. This does it no harm, 
and may be repeated after three or four days, a new 


quantity of the balſam being produced in that time. 


The roots of this plant are the only part uſed, and 


they are kept dried by the druggiſts. They are com- 
mended in fevers, and in nervous and hyſteric caſes, 
but their virtues are not great. J have found an in- 
fuſion of the tops of the plant a very pleaſant and 
excellent medicine in the gravel ; it works power- 
fully by urine, and gives eaſe in thoſe cholicky pains 


which frequently attend upon that diſorder, 


 SHARP-POINTED Dock. Lapathum Folio acuto. 


A common plant, like the ordinary dock, but ſome- 
what handſomer, and diſtinguiſhed by the figure of 
its leaves, which are ſharp-pointed, not obtuſe as in 
that, and are alſo ſomewhat narrower and longer. 


The plant grows three feet high ; the ſtalks are erect, 


green, round, ftriated, and branched; the leaves are 


of a fine green, ſmooth, neither crumpled on the 


_ turface, nor curled at the edges, and have large ribs; 
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| the flowers are ſmall, at firſt greeniſh, then paler, 

and, laſtly, they dry and become brown. The root 
is long, thick, and of a tawny colour. 
The root 1s the part uſed. It is excellent againſt 
the ſcurvy, and is one of the beſt things we know 
for what is called /weetening of the blood. It is 
beſt given in diet-drinks and decoctions. Uſed 
outwardly, it cures the itch and other foulneſs of 
the ſkin; it ſhould be beat = with lard for this 
purpoſe. 


GREAT Waren- Docx. Hydrolapathum Maximum. 


Tan 1s the largeſt of all the dock kinds; ; they have 
2 general reſemblance of one another, but this is 
moſt of all like to the laſt deſcribed in its manner of 
growth, though vaſtly larger. It is frequent about 
waters, and is five or fix feet high; the ſtalks are 
| round, ſtriated, thick, and very upright, branched 

1 little, and hollow. The leaves are vaſtly large, of 
a pale green colour, ſmooth, and ſharp at the point. 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, 
with ſome white threads, and they afterwards be- 
come brown. The root is large, long, and of a red- 
diſh brown. 

It is a good remedy in the ſcurvy. The root 
contains the greateſt virtues, and is to be given in 
diet-drinks. The feeds of this, and all other docks, 
are aſtringent, and good againſt purgings. | 


GarDEN-Dock, called Monxs-RHuBARs. Lapathum 
Sativum, Patientia. 


A TALL plant, of the dock kind, a native of Italy, 
and kept in our gardens for its virtues. It grows fix 


or ſeven feet high. The ftalk is round, ſtriated, 


thick, upright, and firm. The leaves are very 
large, long, and are pointed at the extremity : They 
ſtand upon thick hollowed foot-ſtalks; and the main 
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ſtalk of the plant is alſo frequently red. The Wo 
flowers are like thoſe of the other docks, greenii MW 
and white at firſt, but afterwards brown; but they? 1 
are larger than in almoſt any other kind. The root bs 
is very large, long, and divided; the outer coat is of MW *: 
a browniſh yellow; within, it is yellow mixed with? 1 
red. This is the part uſed. It has been called = 
monks-rhubarb from its poſſeſſing ſome of the virtues W 2 
of the true rhubarb; but it poſſeſſes them only in a S 
flight degree; it is very little purgative, and Iek 
aſtringent: It works by urine as well as ſtool, and 
is good in the jaundice, and other diſorders ariſing 
from obſtructions. 

There 1s another plant of the dock-kind called 
| baſtard rhubarb, kept in ſome gardens, and miſtaken 
for this. The leaves of it are roundiſh. It has the 
ſame virtues with the monks-rhubarb, but in a much 
leſs degree, fo that it is very wrong to uſe it in its 
place. 


Doppkx. Cuſeuta, 


A vxxx ſtrangè and ſingular plant, but not uncom- 
mon with us. It confiſts only of ſtalks and flowers, 
for there are no leaves, nor the leaſt reſemblance of 
any. The ſtalks are a foot or two in length, and 
they faſten themſelves to other plants; they are of a 
purpliſh colour, as thick as a ſmall pack-thread, and 
conſiderably tough and firm. Theſe wind them- 
ſelves about the branches of the plants, and entangle 
themſelves alſo with one another in ſuch a manner, 
that there 15 no end of the perplexity of tracing and 
unfolding them. The flowers grow in little heads, 
and are ſmall and reddiſh; four little ſeeds ſucceed ſ 
to each of them. | 
Daodder is beſt freſh med; it 18. to be boiled in 
water with a little ginger and all-ſpice, and the de- 
coction works by ſtool briſkly ; it alſo opens obſtruc- I 7 
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| tions of the liver, and 1s good in the jaundice, and 
| many other diſorders ariſing from the like cauſe. 


The dodder which grows upon the garden-thyme, 
has been uſed to be preferred to the others, and has 
been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs peculiar virtues from the 
plant on which 1t grows; but this 1s imaginary : 


| Experience ſnews it to be only a purge as the other, 
and weaker. The common dodder is preferable to 
| it with us, becauſe we can gather it freth, the other 
| is imported, and we only have it dry ; and it often 
| loſes a great deal of its virtue in the hands of the 
| druggut. | 


Doc-Mzrcury. Cynocrambe. 


A coMmon and poiſonous plant named here, not as 
a medicine, but that people who gather herbs, for 


whatever uſe, may guard againſt it. It is common 


under hedges, and in the earlier part of the year 


makes a pretty appearance. People might be very 
naturally tempted to eat of it among other ſpring 


| herbs, for there is nothing forbidding in its aſpect; 
| and what is much worſe, the authors moſt likely to 
| be conſulted on ſuch an occaſion, might lead 


thoſe into it, whom they ought to have guarded 
againſt 1 

It is about a foot high, and has but few leaves, 
but they are large. The ſtalk is round, thick, Whi- 
tiſn, pointed, and a little hairy; the leaves ſtand 
principally towards the top, four, five, or fix, ſel- 


dom more : 'They are long, and conſiderably broad, 
ſharp- pointed, notched about the edges, and a little 


hairy. The flowers are inconſiderable : They ſtand 
In a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, _ the 


ſeeds are on ſeparate plants, they are double and 
| roundiſh. The herb has been from this divided in- 


to two kinds, male and female, but they have in 
earlier time given the diſtinctions of the ſex wrong. 


Thoſe which bear the ſpikes of flowers are the male 
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plants ; the others, notwithſtanding any OY 
reſemblance, female. 
There is not a more fatal plant, native of our 
country, than this; many have been known to die 
by eating it boiled with their food; and probably 
many allo whom we have not heard of: Yet the 
writers of Engliſh Herbals ſay nothing of this. Ge- 
rard, an honeſt and plain writer, but ignorant as 
dirt, ſays, * It is thought they agree with the other 
mereuries in nature.“ Theſe other mercuries are eat- 
able; therefore, who would ſcruple on this account 
to eat allo this. Johnſon, who put forth another 
edition of this book, and called it Gerard emaculated, 
from the amending the faults of the original author, 
fays nothing to contradict it: But after ſome idle 
obſervations upon other herbs of the ſame name, but 
very different qualities, which yet he ſeems to ſup- 
poſe of the ſame nature, leaves his reader to ſuppols 
that he meant equally any of the kinds of mercury, 
for the purpoſes he names; and, like his predeceſſor 
Gerard, ſuppoſed them all to be alike; thoſe ſafe, 
and thoſe poiſonous. It 1s true, Mr. Ray, in his 
_ Synopſis of the Britiſh Plants, gives an account of it 
as a poiſon, and muſt ſufficiently warn all who read 
him, from the herb: But who reads him ? His book 
in which this 1s mentioned 1s written in Latin ; and 
thoſe who want the information cannot read it. 
This is not only the caſe in one or two particulars, 
it is ſo in all. To ſpeak generally: The books, which 
contain real knowledge, are written in Latin, thro' 
an oftentation of their authors. to ſhew their learn- 
ing, or a pride in having them read in other nations 
as well as here; and thoſe we have in Engliſh are 
ignorant, deſpiſed by the perſons of judgment, and 
fit only to miſlead. If they enumerate virtues, they | 
give them at random, or give too many falſe among 
the true, that the reader knows not what to chooſe; 
or their real ignorance mingles poiſons with ſalads, 
as we fec in the preſent inſtance t Nor is any more 
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regard to be paid to what they ſay of herbs, from 
certain great names they quote. Dioſcorides and 
Galen were indeed great phyſicians ; but men like 
theſe are not qualified to profit from their labours. 
The names of plants have been changed ſo often 
| fince their time, that we do not know what they 
mean by ſeveral: And it is eaſy for ſuch fad profi- 
cients as theſe to record of one plant what they ſpoke 
of another: Belides, even in their beſt writings, 
there is a great deal of error and folly, as may be 
t ſeen in a quotation of this Johnſon's from them, ad- 
r {WW ded to Gerard in this very chapter. Where ſpeak- 
„ing of one of the kinds of mercury, diſtinguiſhed | 
r, like this poiſonous kind into male and female, he 
e gays, That the male kind conduces to the genera- 
(tion of boys, and the female of girls.” Such is 
- W the matter, that a ſuperiority in one of theſe authors 
e, over the other, qualified him to add to his book! 
y, Such are the Engliſh books that are extant upon this 
or W ſubject! and ſuch the direction offered to the chari- 
fe, table, confounding eatable herbs with poiſons ! This 
nis has been one great reaſon of writing the preſent 
it book, that there may be one guide and direction at 
ad leaſt to be depended upon; and this its author has 
ok thought proper to ſay at large upon the immediate 
nd occaſion, rather than in a preface, becauſe there it 
muſt have been accompanied with a needleſs repe- 
tition, and perhaps would not have been obſerredd 
* many who may have recourſe to che book. | 


Doc-Toorn. Dens Caninus 


A VERY pretty little plant, with two broad leaves, 
and a large drooping flower, common in Italy and 
Germany, and frequent in our gardens. It is five or 
ſix inches high. The ftalk is round, ſlender, weak, 
and greeniſh towards the top, often white at the bot- 
tom. The leaves ſtand a little height above the 
ground; _ are oblong, ſomewhat ens; of a beau- 
2 
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tiful green, not at all dented at the edges, and blunt 


at the end; they incloſe the ſtalk at the baſe. The 


flower is large and white, but with a tinge of reddiſh; 


it hangs down, and is long, hollow, and very ele. 
gant. The root is roundiſh, and has ſome fibres 


growing from its bottom; it is full of a ſlimy juice. 


The freſh gathered roots are uſed, for they dry 
very ill, and generally loſe their virtues entirely; 
they are good againſt worms in children, and take a 
ſurpriſing and ſpeedy effect againſt thoſe violent 


| Pains in the belly, which are owing to thoſe crea. 


tures. The beſt way of giving them is in the ex- 
preſſed juice; or if children will not take that, they 
may be boiled in milk, to which they give very little 
taſte. It is a powerful remedy, and a {mall doſe will 
take effect, eſpecially of the juice, ſo that it is beſt to 


begin with very little, and as that is well borne, to in- 


ereaſe the quantity. 
s 
Daacons.. Dracontium. 


A FINE tall and beautiful plant, kept in gardens for 
its uſe in medicine, as well as for its appearance. It 
is. four feet high. The ſtalk is thick, round, and 
firm, perfectly ſmooth, and painted on the ſurface 


| with {ſeveral colours, purple, white, green, and others, 
The leaves are very large, and ftand on long foot- 


ſtalks; they are of a deep and ſtrong green, and 
each is divided into ſeveral portions in the manner 
of fingers. The flower is like that of the common 


arum or cuckow-pint : It is contained in a hollow 


green caſe, of a deep purple within, and the piſtil is 
uſually alſo of a deep purple; after this has fallen, 
appear, as 1n the arum, large Ted berries in a cluſter, 


The whole Plant: i is of an acrid and inſupportable | 


taſte. 
The whole plant i is to be gathered when i in flower, 
and dried; it may afterwards be given in decoction, 


Powder, or otherwiſe, It was vaſtly eſteemed for 


1 
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| malignant fevers, and in the ſmall-pox, but it has 
of late loſt much of its credit, at preſent it is only 
uſed in ſome compofitions. 


Tur DRACONs-BLOOD-TREE. Sanguis Draconis 
Arbor. 


A vexr beautiful tree, native of the Canaries, and 
ſome other places. It is of the palm-kind, and one 
of the handſomeſt of them. The trunk is naked all 
the way to the top, and there ſtand on its ſummit a 
great quantity of leaves, long, narrow, and pointed 
at the ends; of a bluiſh green colour, and not un- 
like the leaves of our flags. The fruit is round, and 
is of the bigneſs of a walnut with the green rind 
upon it. 

The drago ns-blood is a red friable refin. Our 
druggiſts —— it: The beſt is in ſmall lumps ; there 
is an inferior kind in cakes or maſſes. It is procured 
but cutting the trunk of this tree in the great heats. 
here are alſo two other kinds of palm that afford 
or che ſame reſin. It is a very excellent aſtringent. It 
It is uſeful in purgings and in the overflowings of the 
nd menſes, in ſpitting of blood, and all other occaſions 
ce {Mot that kind. It my be given in a 


ot- DroeworT. F lipendula. 


X veERY pretty wild plant, with tufts of whitiſh 
flowers, and leaves finely divided. It grows two 
cet high; the ſtalk is 9 ſtriated, upright, firm, 
nd branched ; the leaves are large, and divided in- 
0 a great number of firm ſegments; they riſe prin- 
ipally from the root, and ſtand on ſlender foot- ſtalks. 
Where are few leaves on the ſtalks, and they are 
mall. The flowers are little, but they ſtand in great 
ufts at the tops of the branches: They are white on 
he infide, and often reddiſh on the outfide. The 
eds are flattiſh, and 5 w ſeveral together. The 
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root is compoſed of a great number of ſmall lumps, 
faſtened together by filaments. This root is the part 
moſt uſed ; it is good in fits of the gravel, for it 
promotes urine greatly and ſafely. For this purpoſe 
the juice ſhould be given, or a ftrong decoction of 
the freſh root. When dried it may be given in pow- 
der to ſtop the whites and purgings; it is a gentle 
and ſafe aſtringent. 
There are ſeveral other plants called in Engliſh 
dropwarts, which are very different in their quali. 
ties, and one of them 1s poiſonous in a terrible de- 
gree; this laſt is called hemlock dropwort ; care mult 
therefore be taken that the right kind is uſed : But 
this is ſufficiently different from all the others ; the 
flower is compoſed of ſix little leaves, and is full of 
ellow threads in the middle; the flowers of all the 
others are compoſed only of five leaves each. ' They 
are all umbelliferous e but this is not; the 
flowers grow in cluſters, but not in umbels: 
They grow like thoſe of the ulmaria or meadaw- 
ſweet. 


MM aRMA MH... ae ESSE 


— 
Lok! 


Doc KWEED. Lenticula. 


A SMALL green herb, e of Angle little round- n. 
iſh leaves, which float upon the ſurface of the water, ¶ ju 
and ſend their roots into it for nouriſhment, without ¶ an- 
ſticking them into the mud. It is the ſmall green 
herb that covers almoſt all our ſtanding waters in 
ſummer... There are two other kinds of it, one with 
ſmaller. leaves and many fibres from each, another 
with only one fibre from each leaf: Both theſe arc 
green all over; and a third kind with larger leaves, 
which are purple underneath; but all theſe have the 
fame virtue, and it is no matter which is taken. The] 
juice is to be given 3 and it is to be continued ſeveral 
days. 15 

8 It works powerfully by 1 urine, and opens ob- 


— 
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ſtructions of the liver: Jaundices have been cured 
by it ſingly. 


_ Dwarr ELDER. Ebulus. 


A rrant ſo much reſembling the common elder- 
tree, that it may be eaſily miſtaken for it till exa- 
| mined, It grows four or five feet high; the ſtalks 
are green, round, tender, and upright, and they 
have very much the appearance of the young ſhoots 
| of elder, but there is no woody part from whence 
they riſe; the leaves are large, and compoſed of ſe- 
veral- pairs of others, as thoſe of elder, with an odd 
one at the end; but theſe are longer than in the el- 
der, and they are ſerrated round the edges. The 
| flowers are {mall and white, but they ſtand in very 
large cluſters or umbels, juſt as thoſe of the elder; 
and they are ſucceeded by berries which are black 
when ripe, but that is a condition in which we ſel- 
dom ſee them, for the birds are ſo fond of them, 
they eat them as they come to maturity. The root 
is white and creeping,:and the whale plane dies down 
every year to the ground. 

It is wild in England, but not common. I 
\d- may be dried; but the beſt way of giving it is 
juice. This works ſtrongly both by Oy 10 prine, 


and has often rund er 
eel _ 
on  Drzxs-W KED. Tereela. 
hel Av VERY Goran and pretty wild plant; > it grows; on 


dry banks and upon walls, and is known at ſight by 


ves, Wits upright ſtalks and very long ſpikes of greeniſh yel- 
tht Wow flowers.” It grows to four feet or more in height. 
ar he ſtalk 1s thick, firm, channelled, and in a man- 
er 


er covered with leaves: They are ſmall in propor- 
ion to the bigneſs of the plant, oblong, narrow, and 
pointed at the ends, of a yellowiſh green. colour, and 
La 
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not ſerrated at the edges; a tuft of the ſame kind of 
teaves, but ſomewhat larger, ſurround the bottom of 

the ſtalk. The root is long and white; the flowers 
are ſmall, but very numerous. 

The flowery tops of this plant dried, and given 
in decoction, are faid to be a remedy for the evil, 
but the report 1s not ne by any known ex- 

| perience. | 


Say to. M9 <2 bond a a at a 
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Elprz. Sambucus. 


A, Common wild ſhrud; it grows irregularly. The 
ſtem or trunk is covered with a rough whitiſh bark, 
and the wood is firm, but there is a hollow within; 
this is ſmalleſt in the largeſt parts of the ſhrab, but m 
it is never quite obliterated. The young ſhoots are 7 
thick, long, and green; they grow quick, and are . 
often a yard 1 before they begin to change co- 
lour or grow woody. Theſe contain a large quan- G. 
tity of pith, and their bark as they ſtand become th: 
browniſh, and their under ſurface woody. The g. 
leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pairs of others, with dil 
an odd one at the end: The flowers ſtand in vai q,, 
cluſters, or umbels, and are ſmall and white; they by 
are ſucceeded by berries, which are black when Tipe, 
and are full of a purple juice. There is another kind 
of elder, with berries white when they are ripe, and 
another with Jagged leaves, _ 18 common elder i 
the ſort to be uſed, "4: 
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The inner bark of the elder is a ſtrong purge ; 
and it has been known to cure dropſies, when take 
in time, and often repeated. The flowers are made 


into an ointment, by boiling them in 'lard till they 


are almoſt criſp, and then pouring it off; this is cool- 
ing ; the juice of the berries 1s boiled down with a 
little fugar, or by ſome wholly without ; and this, 
when it comes to the confiftence of honey, is the fa- 
mous rob of etder, good in colds and fore throats. 
A wine 1s made of the elder berries, which has the 
flavour of F rontigniar. 


$a 


ELECAMPANE. Enula Campana. 


A TALL and robuſt plant, wild in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, but kept in gardens for the uſes of medicine ; 
it grows five feet high, and the flower is yellow, and 
very large; the ſtalk is round, thick, upright, very 
robuſt, and reddiſh ; the leaves are long, large, and 
rough, and they are pointed at the ends, of a pale 
green colour. The flowers grow at the tops of the 

branches, and have ſomething like the appearance of 
a double ſun-ffower, They are two inches in dia- 
meter, yellow, and very beautiful. The root is long 
and thick, and is brown on the outſide, and white 
within. 
The root is the part uſed; we have it dried from 

Germany; but it is for moſt purpoſes better to take 
that freſh out of the garden, which we have here. 
Hardly any plant has more virtues. It is good in all 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, and it opens ob- 
ſtructions: It operates by urine powerfully, and alſo 
by ſweat; and the juice of it will cure the itch, ap- 
pled externally. Its greateſt virtue, however, 8 
againſt coughs, and for this purpoſe it is beſt taken 
candied, provided that be well done. A little of it 
may in this way be held almoſt continually in the 
mouth, and fwallowed gently, fo that it will take 
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effect much better tha by a larger doſe ſwallowe! 
at Once, 


ELM. : Ulmus. 


A TALL tree, native of our own country, and fuk. 
ficiently common 1n our hedges. It grows to a great 
bigneſs. The bark is browniſh, rough, and irregu- 
lar; the twigs are alſo brown, and very tough. The 
leaves are ſmall, broad, ſhort, rough to the touch, 
and finely indented about the edges, and they ter- 
minate in a point. The flowers are not regarded; 
they appear before the leaves, and principally about 
the tops of the tree, and they are only thready ; . the 
ſeeds are flat. 

The inner bark of the elm, boiled i in water, makes 
one of the beſt gargles for a ſore throat that can be 
ſupplied by the whole liſt of medicines. It ſhould 
be ſweetened with the honey of roſes; it is extremely 
ſoft and healing, and yet at the ſame time very 
cleanſing. 

There are two or three other kinds of elms com- 
mon in garden hedges; they are brought from other 
countries, but the bark of the Engliſh rough elm is 
preferable to them all, as a medicine. = 


ENDIVE. Endivia. | 


A COMMON garden-plant kept for ſalads. It grows 
two feet high, and the flowers are blue, but we ſec 
it a thouſand times with only the leaves for once in 
flower, and theſe the gardeners have the art of twiſt- 
ing and curling, and whitening in ſuch manner, that 
they are ſcarce to be known as belonging to the plant. 

Naturally they are long and narrow, blunt at the end, 
and deeply notched at the edges, and of a yellowiſh 
green colour ; the ſtalks are round and firm, and the 
leaves that grow on themare like thoſe from the root, 
but ſmaller : The e ſtand at the tops of the 
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ftalks and branches, they are blue, and in ſhape and 
ſtructure like thoſe of dandelion : 7 are very 


| beautiful. 


The juice of endive may be taken with great ad- 
vantages as medicine; it cools the ſtomach, and ope- 
rates by urine very powerfully; it alſo opens ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera. It is good againſt the jaun- 


dice, and, conſtantly taken for ſome time, againſt the 
urvy. 


ERIN CO. Eryngium. 


A wiIyp plant, which grows with us by the ſea- ſide, 


and is kept alſo in gardens becauſe of its virtues. It 


is prickly like a thiſtle, and the whole plant appears 
not green, but whitiſh. The ſtalk is firm, woody, 


round, ſtriated, and thick, not very upright, branched, 


and ſpread irregularly about. The leaves are ſmall, 
and of a pale bluiſh green, approaching to white; 


they are broad, oblong, and jagged and prickly. 
The flowers grow in little heads at the tops of the 


ſtalks, and there ſtands a circle of ſmall leaves under 


them. The flowers, ſeparately taken, are ſmall, and 


of a pale greeniſh white, but the head of them is to- 
lerably large. The root 1s long and ſlender, and of 
a pleaſant taſte. 

This 1s the part uſed; the beſt way is to take 
them candied ; they are good againſt coughs, and 


weakneſſes of all kinds. They have alſo cauſed no- 
ble virtues as a diuretic, and are good againſt the 


jaundice/;” for. this laſt purpoſe, a decoction made 


from the freſh roots is bell. They + are NS: as 
wakes dun — WS 


Tur Tor nonvion PLANT. Eupborbium. 


A vxxr ſtrange plant, native of the hot countries, 
and unlike every thing that is known in this part of 
the world. It is ten or twelve feet high, and is of a 


L 4 1 
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folid thick body, of a triangular, or elſe a ſquare 
figure, as thick as a man's leg, and 1s divided by 
knots placed at diſtances, ſo as to ſeem made up of 
' ſeveral joints. The edges of the body are all beſet 
with very ſharp prickles; the plant itſelf; is compoſed 
only of a pulpy ſoft matter, covered with a thick 
rind, of a green colour; it abounds with a milky 
juice, but ſo acrid, that there is no bearing a drop 
of it a moment on the tongue. The plant often con- 
ſiſts of one ſingle ſtem, ſuch as is juſt deſcribed, but 
frequently it ſends out ſeveral branches: Theſe are 
naked in the ſame manner as the mainftem. All they 
have, beſide the prickles, are a kind of thin films, 
or membranes, ſmall, and growing from their baſes, 
but the plant 1s altogether without leaves. The 
flowers grow three together among the thorns ; and 
the fruit is a veſſel containing three ſeeds. 

The gum which ſweats out from this plant is uſed in 
medicine ; it is yellowiſh, and comes forth in ſmall 
drops ; its taſte is ſharp and inſupportable ; it is a 
violent purge, and is recommended againſt dropſies, 

but we ſcarce ever preſcribe it, it is ſo very rough; 
it is ſometimes uſed outwardly among other things 
applied to the feet in violent fevers. 


EyzBRIGHT. Eupbraf ia. 


A VERY pretty low herb, common in our meadows, 
with woody ſtalks, and bri ght and little variegated 
flowers. It grows ſix or eight inches high. The 
ſtalks are 4 thick, firm, and very hard; the 
leaves are flat, broad, and deeply indented at the 
edges; and they are of a bright ſhining green. The 
flowers are little, and they are very bright; their 
ground colour is white, and they are ſtreaked and ſpot- 
ted with black, and ſome other dark colours. 
Ibis plant has been always famous for dimneſs of 
ſight, but whether experience warrants the character 
that is: given of it is uncertain. The] juice is very aer 
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FENNEL. Foniculum. 


A Common garden plant, kept for its uſe in the 
fix or eight feet high. The ſtalk is round, hollow, 


and of a deep green colour; the leaves are large, and 


divided into a vaſt number of fine ſlender ſegments, 
| and they are alſo of a deep or bluiſh green colour. 


The flowers ftand at the tops of the branches, and 
are Imall and yellow; but there grow large cluſters 

of them together; the ſeed is ſmall, dark coloured, 

and ſtriated, and is of a ſharp acrid taſte; the root * 


| long and white. 

l The root is the part moſt uſed; a decoction made 

, of it with common water, and given in large quanti- 

; ties, works by urine, and 1s good againſt the one, : 
8 and in the jaundice. 


e Beans, Fæniculum Dulce. 


A 6arDEN plant very like the common kind, but of 
a paler colour. It grows four feet high; the ſtalk 
is found, hollow, ſtriated, upright, and branched; 

and the leaves are large, and divided into a great 
number of fine ſegments, in the manner of thoſe 
of common fennel, but both theſe and the ſtalks 
are of a pale yellowiſh green colour, not ſo dark 
as in the other kind. The flowers are yellowiſh, 
and ſtand in ſmall cluſters or umbels; the ſeeds fol- 
low, two after each flower; and they are quite dif. 


colour, and taſte. They are long, lender, of a pale 
colour, a little crooked, and deeply ſtriated. Their 
taſte is ſweetiſh, and a little acrid, | 


kitchen, rather than its medicinal virtues. It grows 


ferent from thoſe of the common fennel, in ſize, ſhape, 
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As the roots are the part moſt uſed of the com 
mon fenne], the ſeeds are the only part uſed of this. 
They are excellent in the cholic, and are uſed ex- 


ternally, with ſucceſs, in poultices to ſwellings. The 


ſeeds of the common fennel are uſed by ſome, bu: 
they are very hot and acrid. Theſe are preferabl: 


for internal uſe. 


FENNEI-FLowxk. Nigella. 


A 51NncuLar and pretty plant kept in gardens. It 
grows a foot and half high. The ſtalk is firm, 
round, ſtriated, and upright, and hollow. The leaves 
are divided into a multitude of fine flender parts like 


| thoſe of fennel, only very ſmall in compariſon, and 


thence it had the Engliſh name of fennel-fower; 
they ſtand irregularly on the ftalks, and are of a 
pale green. The flowers ſtand at the tops of the 


branches; they are ſingular and pretty; the colour is 


whitiſh, and they are moderately large; the green 
leaves about them give them a very particular 
grace. 

The juice of the plant, freſh ld; is good for 
the head-ach; it is to be ſnuffed up the noſe, and it 


will occaſion ſneezing; inwardly taken it works by 
urine, and is good 1 in the Jaundice. 


Hocs-FExNEz. Peucedanum. * 
Th I 
A wit D plant with« divided leaves, and umbels ot 
yellow flowers, and thence bearing a remote reſem- 
blance of fennel. It grows two feet high; the ſtalk 
is round, ſtriated, hollow, upright, and branched. 
The leaves are like thoſe of fennel, but the diviſion: 
are much broader, and they run in threes. The 
flowers are little and yellow, but the cluſters of them 
are large, and the feed is oblong and flat. At the 
top of the root there 1s always found a tuft of hairy 
matter. This is made up of the fibres of decayed 
leaves, but it has a ſingular appearance. The roc! 
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FO large, long and brown, and this is the part uſed as 
a medicine. It js to be boiled in water, and the de- 
coction drank night and morning; it diffolves tough 
phlegm, and helps aſthmatic people; it alſo works by 
urine, and promotes the menſes, and is good in all 
obſtructions. 


. FOENUGREEK, Fænum Gracum. 


A PLANT of the trefoil kind, but fingular in its man- 
ner of growth, cultivated in fields in many places for 
the ſake of the ſeed. It is emolient. It grows a foot 
and an half high; the ſtalks are round, ftriated, and 
branched. The leaves are ſhort and broad: They 
ſtand three upon every ſtalk, as in the common tre- 
foils, and are indented about the edges. The flowers 
are white and ſmall, and they reſemble a pea-bloſ- 
ſom; the pods are flat, and in them is contained a 
quantity of yellow ſeeds of an e figure, and 
8 Ciſagreeable ſmell. 


r | ROS . i TIN 04 


& 


NI 1. Frng. Filix Mas. 


A COMMON « weed growing at the roots of trees, and 
in dry ditches. It has no ſtalk for bearing of flowers, 
q but ſeveral leaves riſe together from the root, and 

each of theſe is in itſelf a diftin plant. It is two 

feet high, and near a foot in breadth; the ftalk is 

| naked for fix or eight inches, and thence is ſet on 
8 each ſide with a row of ribs or ſmaller ſtalks. Every 
one of which carries a dauble row of ſmaller leaves, 
W with an odd one at the end; the whole together ma- 
4 - king up one great leaf, as in many of the umbellite- 


rous plants. 
- On the backs of theſe ſmaller leaves, ftand the 
he ſeeds in round cluſters ; they look brown and duſty. 
* The roet is long and thick, and the whole plant has 


a difagreeable ſmell. The root is greatly recom- 
mended for curing the rickets in children. With 
what ſuccefs ĩt would be hard to fay. 
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FEMALE-FERN,. F. is F. mina. | 


A Taz. and ſpreading plant, common on our ir heaths, 
and called by the country people brakes. It grows 
four feet high. The ſtalks are round, green, and 
ſmooth ; the leaves are ſet on each fide, and are ſub- 
divided. The whole may indeed be properly called 
only one leaf as in the male-fern; but it has more 
the appearance of a number, becauſe it is ſo ramoſe. 
The ſmall leaves or pinnules which go to make up 
the large one, are oblong, firm, hard, and of a deep 
green colour, and they are ſo ſpread that the whole 
plant is often three feet wide. On the edges of theſe 
little leaves ſtand the ſeeds in ſmall duſty cluſters. 
But they are not ſo frequent on this, as on the male- 
fern, for Nature has ſo well provided for the propa- 
gation of this plant by the roots, that the ſeeds are 
leſs neceſſary, and where it is ſo, they are always 
produced more ſparingly. A certain quantity of every 
fpecies 18 to, be kept up, but the earth 1 is not to be 
overrun with any. 
I .he roots of female- fern, freſh gathered, and made 
into a decoction, are a remedy againſt that long and 
flat worm in the bowels, called the tape-worm, ng 
medicine deſtroys them ſo effectually. SP 


e Ofmunda Regalis. 


Tama i 18 ſomething that at firſt ſight appears ſingu- 
lar in the manner of this fern's flowering, but when 
particularly examined, it is not different in any 
thing material from the other. It grows three feet 
high, and the leaves are very regularly conſtructed, 
and very beautiful; they are compoſed in the man- 

ner of the other ferns, each of ſeveral ſmall ones, 
and theſe are broader and bigger than in any of the 
other kinds, not at all indented on the edges; and of 
à bluiſh green — and afterwards yellowiſh, 
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Many leaves ariſe from the ſame root, but only ſome 
few of them bear feeds. Theſe principally riſe about 
the middle, and the feeds ſtand only on the upper 
part: They cover the whole {urface of the leaf, or 

nearly ſo in this part, and the httle pinnules turn 
round inwards, and ſhew their backs rounded up. 
Theſe are brown, from being covered with the feeds, 
and they have ſo different an appearance from all 
the reſt of the plant, that they are called flowers. 
The root is long, and covered with fibres, The plant 


grows in boggy places, but it 1s not very common 


wild in England. 

A decoction of the freſh roots promotes urine, and 
opens obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen; it is not 
much uſed, but I have known a jaundice cured by it, 
taken in the beginning. f 


FzvxRrRw. Matricaria. 


A common wild plant, with divided leaves, and a 


multitude of ſmall lowers like daiſies; it grows about 
farm-yards. The ſtalk is round, hollow, upright, 
branched, and ſtriated, and grows two feet high. 'The 
leaves are large, divided into many {mall ones, and. 
thoſe roundiſh and indented; they are of a yellowiſh 
green colour, and particular ſmell. The flowers 
ſtand about the tops of the ſtalks, they are ſmall, 


white round the edges, and yellowiſh in the middle. 


The 1s white, little, and inconſiderable. 


The whole plant is to be uſed; it is beſt freſh, but 
it preſerves ſome virtue dried; it is to be given in 


tea, and it is excellent againſt hyſteric dilorders; it 


promotes the menſes. 
Tux Fie-Taxs. Ficus. 
A $nxvs ſufficiently known in our gardens. The 


trunk is thick, but irregular, and the branches, 
which are very numerous, grow without any fort of 
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order. The leaves are very large, and of a dee 

blackiſh green, broad, divided deeply at the edges, 
and full of a milky juice. The flowers are contain- 
ed within the fruit. The fig-tree produces fruit 
twice 1n the year; the firſt ſet in ſpring, the ſecond 
towards September, but theſe laſt never ripen with 
us. The dried figs of the grocers, are the fruit of 
the ſame tree in Spain and Portugal, but they grow 
larger there, and ripen better. 

Our own figs are wholeſome fruit, and they are 
applied outwardly to ſwellings with ſucceſs; they 
ſoften and give eaſe while the matter 1s s forming 
within. 


F 1G Wok r. Scrophularia. 


A TALL and regular growing wild plant, with ſmall 
deep purple flowers. It grows four feet high, and is 
common in our woods and ditches, where there is 
little water: There is another kind of it in wet 


places, called alſo water-betony, which is to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from it by the round indentings of the 
leaves; it alſo grows in water, or juſt by it: The 
right figwort, only loves ſhade and dampneſs, but 
not abſolute wet. The ſtalk is ſquare; upright hol- 
low, and very firm; the. leaves ſtand two at each 


joint, oppoſite one to the other; they are large, broad 


at the baſe, narrow at the point, and ſharply indent- 
ed; they ſtand on long foot-ſtalks, and they have the 
ſhape- of the nettle leaf, but they are perfectly 
{mooth, and of a ſhining colour ; they are ſometimes 
green, but often brown, as 1s alſo the whole plant. 
The flowers are very ſmall and gaping, their colour 
is a blackiſh purple. The root is long, white, and 
full of little tubercles, it ſpreads a Sat way under 
the ſurface. 

The juice of the freſh- gathered root is an excel- 
lent ſweetener of the blood taken in ſmall dozes, and 
for a long time together. The frefh roots bruiſed 
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and applied externally, are ſaid alſo to be excellent 
for the evil. They cool and give eaſe in the piles, 
applied as a poultice. 


Tur FIX-TREE. Abies. 


A w1LD tree in Germany and many other parts of 
Europe, but with us only kept in gardens. We have 
no kind of the fir native, What is called the Scotch- 
fir, is not a fir but a pine. 

The fir-tree grows to a confiderable height, and 
with great regularity. The trunk is covered with a 
rough and cracked bark, of a reſinous ſmell; the 
leaves are numerous, and ſtand very beautifully on 
the branches. They ſtand in two rows, one oppoſite 
to the other, and are oblong, but ſomewhat broad 
and flat. They are of a pale green, and of a whitiſh 
hue underneath. The tree is hence called the fer- 
fir, and from the diſpoſition of the leaves, the yew- 


leaued fir, for they grow as in the yew-tree. The 
fruit or cones ſtand upright; in this kind, they are 


long, thick, and brown. 


The tops of this kind are great ſweeteners of the 


blood, and they work powerfully by urine; they are 
heſt given in diet-drinks, or brewed in the beer, 
which To commonly drank. Wo 


Tux Rep Fin-TREE, ox PiTcn-TREE. | Picea. 


A TALL tree, but not ſo regular in its growth, or in 
the diſpoſition of its leaves as the other. The trunk 
is thick, the bark reddiſh, and the wood ſoft ; the 
branches are numerous, and they ſtand irregularly - 
the leaves are oblong, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, and 


they do not grow in two even rows, as in the other, 


but ſtand irregularly on the twigs; the cones are 


long, ſlender, and hang downwards ; the whole tree 
has a wong reſinous ſmell. 
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The tops of this are boiled in diet-drinks againſt 


the {curvy as the other, but they make the liquor lent 
much more nauſeous; and not at all better for the der: 
intended purpoſes. drie 
Pitch and tar are the produce of the fir-tree, as alſo ſton 

the Straſburg and ſome other of the turpentines. The 

larch- tree and turpentine- tree, furniſhing the others, WW 

as will be ſeen in their places. The wood is piled in 
heaps, and lighted at the top, and the tar ſweats out MM 
at the lower parts. This being boiled, ee hard, A 
and 1s called pitch. | diff 
The turpentines are balſamic, and very powerful its 
promoters of urine, but of theſe more in their places: ¶ tho 
The tar has been of late rendered famous by the wa- or 
ter made from it; but it was a faſhionable remedy, litt 
and is now out of repute again. not 
. f up? 
SwzzT-FLAG. Acorus, Calamus Aromaticus Difus. wo 


A common a plant that grows undiſtinguiſhed ſta] 
among the flags and ruſhes, by our ditch ſides. The me 
old phyſicians meant another thing by calamus aro- fel! 
maticus: They gave this name to the dried ſtalks of 
a plant, but at preſent it is uſed as the name of the 
root of this. The ſweet flag grows three feet high, 
but conſiſts only of leaves without a ſtalk; they are 
long, narrow, and of a pale greencolour : Among theſe 
there are commonly three or four in all reſpects like the 
reſt, but that they have a cluſter of flowers breaking 
out at one ſide, within five or ſix inches of the top. 
This is long, brown, and thick, and reſembles a cat- 
kin of a filbert-tree, only it is longer and thicker. 
The root is long, flattiſh, and creeping: It is of a 
ſtrong and rather unpleaſant ſmell when freſh, but it 
becomes very fragrant and aromatic in drying. Our 
own has its value, becauſe we can have it freſh, but 
the dried root is better had of the druggiſts; they 
have it from warmer . where it is more fra- 
grant. | na 
4 | | 
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The juice of the freſh root of acorus is excel- 
lent to promote the menſes, it works by urine mo- 
derately, and gives no offence to the ſtomach. The 
dried root is cordial and ſudorific; it warms the 
ſtomach, and is good againſt indigeſtions and fevers. 


Common AcoRus, oR YELLOW FIAGS. 
Acorus Adulterinus. 


A common plant i in our ditches, and by river ſides: 


diſtinguiſhed by its blue-green, flap-like leaves, and 


its large yellow flowers, which in ſhape reſemble 


thoſe of the iris, or flower-de-luce. It grows three 


or four feet high; the ſtalk is roundiſh, but a 
little flatted, of a pale green, very erect, firm, and 
not branched; 1t only {ends out two or three ſhoots 
upwards from the boſom of the leaves; the leaves 
are a foot and a half long, narrow, flat, and ſharp 


at the edges; the flowers ſtand at the tops of the 


ſtalks, and are large and beautiful; the ſeeds are nu- 


merous, and are contained in large nene vel- 


ſels; the root creeps. 


| The root of this is the ls part uſed, ſome have 
confounded them with the true acorus- root, but 


they are called, by way of diſtinction, falſe or baftard 
acorus; they are not at all like them in ſhape, co- 
lour, or qualities; they are of a reddiſn brown, have 


no ſmell, and are of an auſtere taſte; they are an 


excellent aſtringent; they ſhould be taken up in 


ſpring and dried, and afterwards given in powder; 


they oP fluxes and overflowings of the ropailes. 


F LAX. Linum. 


A vsry pretty, as a well as very uſeful plant, culti- 
vated for the ſake of its ſeeds, as well as its ſtalks. 
It 1s three feet high, the ſtalk is round, ſlender, firm, 


and upright; the leaves are ſmall, oblong, and nar- 


row, and they ſtand irregularly, but in great num- 
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bers on it; toward the top the ſtalk divides into 
three or four ſhort branches; and on theſe ſtand the 
flowers; they are large, and of a beautiful blue; each 
of theſe is ſucceeded by a roundiſh ſeed-veſſel, in 
which are a number of ſeeds. 

This ſeed is what is called linſeed. A tea made of 
it is excellent in coughs and diforders of the breaſt 
and lungs, and the ſeed bruiſed is alſo good in cata- 
plaims, and fomentations for ſwellings; ; the oil drawn 
from it is given in pleuriſies and peripneumonies, with 
great ſucceſs; and it is alſo excellent in the gravel 
and ſtone. 


Punsixe FLAX. Linum Cutharticum. 


; A PRETTY little herb that grows abundantly i in our 
| hilly paſtures, in parks and warrens. It is eight 
inches high; the ftalk is round, firm, and at the 
top divided into fmall branches; the leaves are 
little, oblong, broad, and obtuſe, and they ſtand 
two at each joint; the flowers are ſmall and white, 
and the whole plant has very much the aſpect of 
{ome kind of chickweed, but the ſeed-veſſel being 
examined, it appears to be altogether of the = 
kind; the root is ſmall and thread. 

This little plant is a ſtrong but a ſafe. purge; the 
country people boil it in ale, and cure the ſelves of 
rheumatic pains, and a great many other obilinate 
diſorders by it; they talk of it as a remedy for drop- 
fies: Doubtlefs it is uſeful in all caſes where a ſtrong 
and briſk . is required. 


FEABARx. Conyra. 


A PRETTY wala: plant frequent about damp places, \ 


with whitiſh leaves, and large yellow flowers in au- 
tumn: It is two feet high; _ ſtalk is round and 
erect, very firm and ſtrong, and is often of a reddiſh 
colour; the leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
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larly; they are above an inch long, moderately broad, 
of a rough ſurface, and whitiſh green; the flowers 
ſtand at the top of the branches; they are broader 
than a ſhilling, and compoſed of many narrow pe- 
tals; the whole plant has a diſagreeable ſmell. 

It is diſputed whether this kind of fleabane, or 


another which is ſmaller, and has globous flowers, 


have the greater virtue, but moſt give it for this. 
The juice of the whole plant cures the itch, applied 


externally; and the very ſmell of the herb 1 is ſaid to 


deſtroy fleas. 
FLEAwOoRT. Pſyllium. 


An herb of no great beauty, native of France, but 
kept in gardens here. It has narrow leaves, and 
inconſiderable flowers; it is a foot high; the ſtalks 
are weak, greeniſh, and a little hairy; the leaves 
ſtand two or more at every joint, for that is uncer- 


tain; they are long, very narrow, and alſo ſomewhat _ 


hairy: There riſe from the boſoms of theſe leaves, 


long naked ftalks, on which ſtand a kind of ſpikes of 


little flowers, ſomewhat like the ſpikes of plantain, 


only ſhorter; two ſeeds ſucceed each flower, and 


they are ſmooth, blackiſh, and of the ſhape of fleas, 


whence the name; there are many flowers in each 
head. A mucilage Is made of the leeds t to cool the 


throat 1 in fevers. * 


Frax-Werp. D opbia Chirurgorum. 


A PRETTY Wild lan about our waſte places and 
farm-yards, conſpicuous for its leaves, if not much 
fo for its flower. It grows two feet high; and the 
ſtalk is round, erect, very firm and ſtrong, and not 
much branched; the leaves are moderately large 
and moſt beautifully divided into numerous ſm 

ſegments, long and narrow; they ftand irregularly 
upon the ſtalks; the flowers are ſmall and yellow; 
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they ſtand in a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks: they are followed by ſhort Foes.” (We whole 
plant is of a dark green. 8 

The ſeeds are the part uſed; they are to be col- 
lected when juſt ripe, and boiled whole; the decoc- 
tion cures the bloody-flux, and is good againſt the 
overflowing of the menſes. 


Frowts-Cantiz _ Amaranthus. 


A carDEN-FLowER. There are many kinds of it; 
but that uſed in medicine, 1s the large one with 
the drooping purple ſpike; It grows to. four feet 
high; the ſtalk is firm, round, and channelled, green 
| ſometimes, but often red. The leaves are oblong 
and broad, even at the edges, and pointed at the 


ends; they are very large, and are often tinged with 


red; the flowers are purple, and they grow in long 
beautiful ſpikes hanging downwards. 

The flowers are the part uſed; they are to be ga- 
thered when not quite full blown, and dried ; they 
are good againſt purging and overflowing of the 
menſes, in pow der or decoction. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. Iris. 


A comMon flower in our girdans The plant grows 


three feet high; the leaves are A foot and a half 


long, narrow, flat, and in all reſpects like the leaves 
of flags, and of a bluiſh green; the ſtalks are round, 
or a little flatted, thick, firm, upright, and of a greener 
colour; the flowers are large, and of a deep blue; 


the root ſpreads about the furface and is thick, and 


of a browniſh colour, and marked with rings. 

The juice of the freſh roots of this plant bruiſed 
with white vine" is a ſtrong purge, it will ſometimes 
alſo vomit; but that is not hurtful, it is a cure for 


dropſies. Gordon, an old writer on phyſic, ſays, if a 
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dropſy can be cured by the hand of man, this root 


will effect it. I have found it true in practice. 


Fin chin FLOWER-DE-LUCE, Iris F. lorentina. | 


_ A eLanrt kept alſo in our gardens, but not fo fre- 
quently as the former; it ſcarce differs any thing 
from the common flower-de-luce, except that the 
flowers are white. | 'The root ſpreads in the ſame 
manner, and the leaves are flaggy. The ſtalk is two 
feet or more in height, and the flower is as large as 
that of the blue kind, and perfectly. of the lame 
form. 

The root of this kind when dried is fragrant; 
the druggiſts keep it: It is good againſt diſorders of 
the lungs, coughs, hoarſeneſs, and all that train of ills; 
and it promotes the menſes. 


FLUELLIN. Elatine, 


A Low plant frequent in corn-fields, and conſpicuous 
for its pretty, though ſmall flower. The ſtalks are 


five or fix inches long, round hairy,, weak, and trail- 
ing upon the ground; the leaves are little, hairy, 
rounded, and placed irregularly; the flowers are 


very mall, but they are variegated with purple and 
yellow, both colours very bright; they have a heel 


behind, and each ſtands upon a hairy foot-ſtalk, ari- 
ſing from the bottom of the leaf. 

Tnere is another kind, the leaves of which have 
two ears at their baſe, in other reſpects they are the 


tame, and they have the fame virtues. The juice of 


either is cooling and aſtringent. It is given by the 


country people in the bloody-flux, and overflowing 
of the menſes. 
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Fo 01,5-STONES. en, ive Orchis. 


A BEAUTIFUL wild plant in our meadows and pa- 
ſtures in June. The leaves are long and ſpotted, 

| and the flowers are purple. It grows ten inches high. 
The leaves are fix inches long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad, of a very deep green, with large and 
irregular blotches of black in different parts. The 
Falk is round, thick, upright, fingle, and fleſhy; it 
has two or three ſmaller leaves of the {ame figure, 
and at the top ſtand the flowers, in a ſpike of an inch 
and a half Le they are not very large, and of a 
ſhape different from the generality of flowers; their 
colour 1s a dee and gloſſy purple; but ſometimes they 
are white. The whole plant is juicy. The root 
conſiſts of two round bulbs, or two round lumps like 
a pair of teſticles, and is white and full of a ſlimy 
So. 

The root is the only get uſed. Tt is ſuppoſed to 
be a ſtrengthener of the parts of generation, and a 
promoter of venereal defires; but with what truth 
one cannot ſay. Externally applied i in cataplaſms, it 
is excellent in hard ſwellings. There are a great 
many other kinds of orchis in our meadows, but only 
this is uſed. The root called [/alep by our druggiſts, 
is brought from Turkey, and is the root of a plant of 
this kind. It is ſtrengthening and reſtorative, good 
in conſumptions and all decays, 


F ox-GLove. Digitalis. 


1 VERY beautiful wild plant in our eligces, and 
about wood-ſides. The leaves are whitiſh, and the | 
flowers large and red. It is three feet high. The 
leaves are large, long, rough on the ſurface, pointed 
at the ends, and ſerated round the edges; the ſtalks 
are round, thick, firm, and upright, and of a white 
colour; the flowers hang down from the ſtalk, in a 
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kind of ſpike; they are hollow, red, large, and a little 


ſpotted with white; they are ſhaped like the end of 


thi finger of a glove. 
The plant boiled in ale, is taken by people of ro- 
puſt conſtitutions, for the cheumatiſm and other ſtub- 


born complaints; it works violently upwards and 
downwards; and cures alſo quartan agues, and, as is 


ſaid, the falling ſickneſs. An ointment made of the 
flowers of fox- glove boiled in May- butter, has 9858 
long famous in ſcrophulous ſores, 


Tux FRANKINCENSE TREE. Arbor Thurifera, 


A LarGE tree, as is aid, a native of the warmer 
countries, but we know very little of it. Thoſe who 
deſcribe it moſt, only ſay that the trunk is thick, the 


wood ſpongy, and the bark rough. The leaves they 


ſay are narrow, and of a pale green; but as to the 
flower and fruit, they are filent. Some my it is 
thorny. 

All that we uſe is the dry refin, which i is of a vel. 
lowiſh white colour, and bitteriſh reſinous taſte, and 
ſtrong ſmell. Our druggiſts keep this. Whatever 


tree produces this, it is a noble balſam, diflolyed in 


the yolk of an egg, and made into an emulfion with 


barley-water; it will do good in copſumptions, when 


almoſt all other things fail. It were well if the com- 
mon trifling practice in that fatal diſorder, would 
give N to the uſe of this great medicine. * 


FRENCH Maxcury.  Mepcurialis Mas et Femina, 


A WILD plant, but not very frequent 1 in England, 


conſpicuous for little elſe than that it has the male 


flowers on ſome plants, and the female flowers on 
others, in the manner of ſpinage, hemp, and ſome 


others, as has been explained already under the ar- 


ticle DA TE-TREE. It grows ten inches high; the ſtalks 
are angular, green, thick, but not firm, and ſtand but 
M4 
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moderately upright; the leaves are oblong, broadeſt 
in the middle, ſharp at the point, ſerrated at the 
edges, and of a deep green colour. The female plants 
produce two ſeeds growing together at the top of 
a little ſpike. The male produce only a ſpike 
of duſty flowers, without any ſeeds or fruit at all. 
But people commonly miſtake the matter, and call 
the female the male. 

A decoction of the freſh gathered plant purges a 
little, and works by urine; it is cooling and goad 
for hot conſtitutions and overfulneſs. The dried 
herb is uſed in decoctions for clyſters, 


 FrRoG Bir. Morſus Rang. 


_ A titrix plant, not uncommon on waters; with 
round leaves, and {mall white flowers. It has been, 
by the common writers, called a kind of water-{ily, 
becauſe its leaves are round, and it floats upon the 
water, but it is as diſtinct as any thing can be, when 
we regard the flower. Duckweed has round leaves, 
and floats upon the water, and it might be called 
water-lily for that reaſon, if that were ſufficient. The 
leaves are of a roundiſh figure, and a duſky dark 
green-colour: They are of the breadth of a crown- 
piece, and they riſe many together in tufts, from the 
{ame part of the ſtalk. This ſtalk runs along at a 
little diſtance under the ſurface of the water, and 
from it deſcend the roots, but they do not reach 
down into the mud, but play looſe like the fibres of 
duckweed in the water. The flowers ſtand ſingly 
upon ſlender foot- ſtalks; they are white, and compo- 
ſed of three leaves a piece, which give them a ſingu- 
lar appearance. 

The freſh leaves are : uſed i in outward applications 
and are very cooling. 
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FumiTtoRy. Fumaria. 


A yrrETTY wild plant, with bluiſh divided leaves, 
| and ſpikes of little purple flowers, common in our 
| corn-fields in June and July. It grows ten inches 
high. The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, of a pale green, 
thick enough, but not very firm, or perfectly erect. 
The leaves are large, but they are divided into a 
vaſt number of little parts, which are blunt and 
rounded at the ends; their colour is a faint green. 
The flowers are ſmall and purple: They have a heel 


behind, and a number of them ſtand together in a 


kind of ſpike. The whole plant has little taſte. 
The juice expreſſed from this plant is excellent 
againſt the ſcurvy. It opens obſtructions of the viſ- 


cera, and is good againſt the jaundice, and all other 


diſeaſes Rn: from obſtructions. 


Tux F vrzE-Busn. Geniſta Spinoſa. 


A wild buſh upon our heaths, and by road-ſides, 
too common to need much deſcription. The ſtem is 
thick, tough, and of a whitiſh colour, covered with 
fragments of an irregular kind. The branches are 
extremely numerous, and ſpread in ſuch a manner, 
that when the plant is left to itſelf, it forms a kind 
of globular or ſemi-globular tuft upon the ground. 


The thorns are very numerous and very ſharp, they 
ſtand as it were one upon another. The leaves are 


little, and of a pale green, and they fall off ſo quick- 
ly, that, for a great part of the year, we lee the 
ſhrub without any. The flowers are yellow and 
beautiful, and the ſeeds are contained in pods. The 


root ſpreads a great way, and is not eaſily got up 


when the. ſhrub; has once thoroughly fixed itſelf. 
Every piece of it left in will ſend up a new plant. 
The root and the ſeeds are uſed, but neither 


much. The ſeeds dried and powdered are aſtrin- 
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gent, and a proper ingredient in electuaries, among 
other things of that intention. The bark of the root 
is uſed freſh taken up, and is to be given in inty- 
fion : It works by urine, and is good againſt the 
gravel ; but we have ſo many better things of our 
own growth for the ſame purpoſe, that it is ſcarce 
worth while to meddle with it. It loſes its virtue 
by dr ying. 


Tux GALANGAL-PLANT, Gabs. 


A WiLD plant. i in the eaft, which: grows by waters, 

and has. ſome reſemblance to the generality of our 
water- plants in its leaves and manner of growth. It 
is two feet and a half high, and has white flowers; 
the roots ſpread about the ſurface, and are of an ir- 
regular ſnape; the leaves are a foot long, not halt 


an inch broad, ſharp at the point and at the edges; 


the ftalk is firm, thick, round, and of a-purpliſk 
green; the flowers are ſmall, and of a ſnow white; 
they conſiſt of a larger upper lip, and a ſmaller ten- 
der one, each divided into three parts; the ſeed- 
veſſels are · oblong, and have each three diviſions con- 


taining many ſeeds; the roots have a very acrid | 


taſte, and are reddiſh: As we have two ſorts of ga- 
langal- roots at the druggiſts, it might be expected 
there ſhould be found two ee ae, 't but they 
are both the roots a lane. — 5 
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The leſſer galangal is moſt uſed : It is a warm and 
fine ſtomachic; we put it in all bitter tinctures. 
Head-achs, which ariſe from diforders in the fto- 
mach, are greatly reheved by this root. What 1s 
called Engliſh galangal, is the root of the long cy- 
perus, deſcribed already 1 in its place. it 


GarLic. Allium. 


A rLAaNnt kept in our gardens for its uſes in medi- 
cine, and 1n the kitchen. It grows two feet and a 
half high; the leaves are broad, long, and of a ſtrong 
green ; the ſtalk-is-round, ſmooth, and firm, upright, 
and of a pale whitiſh or bluiſh colour ; the flowers 
are white and ſmall, but they grow in a large tuft 
at the top of the ſtalk; the root is white, or a little 
reddiſh ; it is compoſed of a great number of bulbs, 
or, as we eall them, cloves, joined together, and co- 
vered with a common ſkin, and with fibres at the 


bottom. The whole plant has an extremely ſtrong 


ſmell, and an acrid and pungent taſte. 

| The root is to be boiled in water, and the decoc- 
tion made into ſyrup with honey; and this is excel- 
lent in aſthmas, hoarſeneſs, and coughs, and in all 
e of breathing. 


GENTIAN, | Gentiana. 


A ssver and bandſome plant, native of: Germany, 
and kept with us in gardens. It grows two feet 
and a half high. The leaves that rife from the root 
are oblong, 9 of a yellowiſh green colour, and 
pointed at the ends; the {talk is thick, firm, upright, 
and browniſh or / yellowiſh. - At every joint there 


ſtand two leaves like the others, only ſmaller ; and 


towards the tops at every joint alſo, there ſtand a 
number of flowers : Theſe are ſmall, yellow, with a 


great lump in the middle, which is the rudiment of 
the ſeed-veſſe], and a great quantity of yellow threads 
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about it. The root is large, long, and often divided, 
It is of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and yellow 
within, and 1s of a very bitter taſte. 

The root is uſed ; our druggiſts keep it dry: It i; 
the great bitter and ſtomachie of the modern Prac- 
tice. Garlian-root, and the peel of Seville oranges, 
make the common bitter tinctures and infuſions : Be. 
ſide ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and creating an appe- 
tite, theſe open obſtructions, and are good in mot 
chronic diſorders. The powder of gentian will cure 

agues. | 1 1 


GERMAN DR.  Chameedrys. 


A LiTTLE plant, native of many parts of Europe, 
but with us kept in gardens. It grows a foot or 
more in height, but rarely ſtands quite upright. The 
ſtalks are {quare, green, and a little hairy ; the leaves 
ſtand two at each joint; they are oblong, deeply in- 
dented at the edges, of a firm ſubſtance, green on the 
upper-fide, .but hairy underneath. The flowers are 
mall and purple, like the flowers of the little dead- 
nettle. They ſtand in cluſters about the upper joints 
of the ſtalks, and appear in July. _ 
Germander is an herb celebrated for many virtues. 
It is ſaid to be excellent againſt the gout and rheu- 
matiſm: Howeyer that be, it promotes urine and the 
menſes, and is good in all obſtructions of the viſcera. 
The juice is the beſt way of BIVINS it, but, ne in- 
fuſion is more frequent. - 


Warzz GrRMAxDER. Seordium,. 
— 


_Aiwrrun mean-looking plant, wild in \ fora. parts 


of England, but kept in gardens allo for its virtues. 
The ſtalks are ſquare, hairy, of a duſky green, and 
ſo weak, that they ſeldom ſtand much up. They 
are eight or ten inches long. The leaves are ſhort, 
broad, and indented about the edges, but not ſharp- 
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ly, or deep as thoſe of the other germander: They 
are of a ſort of woolly ſoft appearance and touch, wa. 
of a duſky deep green colour. The flowers are very 
{mall and red, and they ſtand at the upper joints of 
the ſtalks, in little parcels together. The whole 
plant has a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. _ 

The whole plant is to be uſed freſh or dried. It 
has been celebrated greatly as a ſudorific, and for 
its virtues againſt peſtilential fevers, but it is now 


little uſed. 4 


GINGER. Zainziber, 


| Ax Eaſt-India plant, found alſo in other places, and 


very ſingular in its growth. It produces two kinds 
of ſtalks, the one bearing the leaves, and the other 
only the flowers. The firſt grow two or three feet 
high, and are themſelves compoſed in a manner of 
the lower parts of leaves, ſo that they feem to be 
only bundles of leaves rolled together at the bot- 
tom. Theſe are long, narrow, and in ſome degree 
reſemble the leaves of our common flags ; the other 
ſtalks are tender, ſoft, and about a foot high; they 
have no leaves on them, but only a kind of films, 
and at the tops they produce the flowers in a ſpike; 
theſe are ſmall, in ſhape like thoſe of our orchis, 


and of a mixed colour, purple, white, and yellow. 


The root ſpreads irregularly under the ſurface. 


The root is the only part uſed : We have it dry 
at the grocers; but the beſt way of taking it is as 
it comes over from the Eaſt-Indies. It is a warm 


and fine ſtomachic, and diſpeller of wind; it aſſiſts 
digeſtion, and prevents or cures cholics. It is alſo 
an excellent addition to the rough darges, to pre- 
vent Wah Briping in the 3 
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ha\ 
Grabwyx. * ris Spatula fetida a 
W 
A WILD plant of the iris kind, of no great beauty, 

but not without its virtues. The root creeps about 

the ſurface, like that of the common flower-de-luce, 
The leaves are a foot long, narrow, and ſharp- 15 
pointed, and of a ſtrong and very peculiar ſmell; A 
the ſtalks are round, firm, upright, and of a bluiſh I do! 
| green; the flowers are like thoſe of the common lon 
| flower-de-luce, but ſmaller, and of a very dull co- gro 
F lour. There is a little purple in the upper part of ver 
: flower, and there are ſome veins and ſtreaks in the IM ſm: 
lower; but the reſt is of a dull dead hue, between thi 
| grey and brown, and they have a faint and bad vid 
imell. at t 
Ihe juice of the root ren urine, and the tifu 
| menſes. The dried root, in powder or infufion, is ¶ cup 
1 good againſt all hyſteric diſorders, faintings, and wh 
| pains. Outwardly, the freſh root is faid to be an i ove 
excellent remedy for ſcrophulous wenige; but * win 
| we muſt take upon truſt. 2 
| | tne 
| GLassworT. Kali. am 
wh 
| A common wild plant on the ſea- coaſts of many has 
4 parts of Europe, but not a native of our country; it ) ell 
is called cochleated kali, from the form of its ſeed- 1 
veſſels, which are twiſted in the manner of a ſnail's I it n 
ſhell. It grows to a foot and a half in height. The I 01 
ſtalk is round, thick, fleſhy, and brittie; the leaves litie 
are few, and they ſtand irregularly; they are oblong Bree 
and blunted at the ends, and of a blaiſh green co- I ay 
Jour; the flowers are fmall, inconfiderable, h and wat 
yellow. 4 mill 
The juice of the freſh plant is ſaid to be an excel. Fs. 
ie. 


| lent diuretic; but we have no opportunities of know- 
ing its virtues here. Some ſay the ſeed-veſſels have 
_the ſame virtue, and give ene s in infuſion; but we 
1 
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have better remedies of the ſame kind of our own 
growth. The whole plant is burnt for its fixed ſalt, 
which is uſed in RY glaſs. 


Goarts-BrarD. 7. ragopogon. 


dows by its narrow and freſh green leaves, and the 
long leaves of the cup about its yellow flowers. It 
grows a foot and a half in height; the leaves are 


ſmaller all the way to the point; the ſtalk is round, 
thick, firm, very upright, and towards the top di- 
vided into two or three branches; the flowers ſtand 
| at the extremities of the ſtalks ; they are of a beau- 
tiful pale yellow, very large, and ſurrounded by a 


cup, compoſed of long and natrow green leaves, 


which, for the greateſt part of the day, are cloſed 
over it, ſo that it ſeems only in bud ; the ſeeds are 
winged with a fine white down, in the manner of 
thoſe of dandelion, and when ripe they ſtand upon 
the tops of the branches, in a round head, in the 


ſame manner; the root is long and white; and the 


whole plant is full of a milky juice, which, after it 


„has been a little time expoſed to the air, becomes 
e yellow and thick like cream. 


. The root is uſed. It is ſo pleaſant in taſte, that 


it may be eaten in the manner of carrots, and other 
roots at table, but it exceeds them all in its qua- 


great ſervice to people after long illnefles : The beſt 
way of giving it for this purpoſe, is to boil it firſt in 
water, and then cutting it to pieces, boil it again in 


way; it becomes thus a moſt excellent medicine in 
the form of food. 


A common wild plant, diſtinguiſhed in our mea- 


very narrow ; they are broadeſt at the baſe, and 


lities. It is an excellent reſtorative, and will do 


milk, which is to be rendered palatable in the uſual 
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Gore Rur. Celega, 


A TALL plant, native of Italy, but kept with us in 
gardens. It grows a yard high. The ftalks are 
round, ſtriated, hollow, not very firm or ſtrong, and 
of a pale green colour; ; they are very much branched, 
and not altogether upright :; the leaves are long and 
large; each is compoſed of ſeveral, pairs of ſmaller 
leaves, with an odd one at the end of the rib ; theſe 
are oblong, narrow, and of a yellowiſh green colour, 
thin, and not at all indented at the edges ; the flowers 
are ſmall, and of a bluiſh and whitith colour; they 
on a great many upon the lame petiole. ina : droop- 
ng poſture. 
T he whole plant is uſed. It is to Garber 
when juſt come to flower, and dried, and afterwards 
given in infuſion: This gently promotes ſweat, and 
is good in fevers; ſo much is true of the virtues of 
this Plant, ur much more has been fad of 1 it. 


b { 


Gor.ven-Rov. Vir irga aurea. 


A VERY pretty wilt plant, with tufts of yellow 
flowers, frequent on our heaths in autumn. It is 
two feet high. The ſtalk is firm, erect, round, and 
hairy; the leaves are long, broadeſt in the middle, 
indented at the edges, rough on the ſurface, hairy, 
and of a ſtrong green colour; the flowers are ſmall, 
and of a bright yellow, but they grow together in a 
tort of thick and ſhort ſpikes, lo that they are. very 
conſpicuous; the root is long, brown, and of an au- 
ſtere taſte, as is alſo. the whole plant. 
The root taken up in ſpring and aka; is an ex. 
ellen medicine given in powder for purgings, and 
for overflowing of the menſes, bloody ſtools, or any 
other hemorrhage whatſoever. The whole plant has 
been at all times famous as a vulnerary: or Wund 
herb, given in decoctions. 
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GoLD of PLEASURE. Myagrum. 


A very pretty plant, common in many parts of 


England, and known at fight by the vaſt quantity 


of ſeed-veſſels. It is two feet high; the ſtalk is 


round, thick, firm, upright, and toward the top has 


a great many branches, all ſtanding upright ; the 

eaves ſtand irregularly, and are not numerous; they 
are long, not very broad, and of a pale green; they 
are indented about the edges, and furround the ſtalk 


at the baſe; the flowers are little and white : the 


ſeed-veſſels are ſhort and roundiſh, and they ſtand 
in vaſt quantities, forming a kind of ſpikes all the 
way up to the tops of the branches, with a few 
flowers at the ſummit. _ 

The freſh tops of the plant are to be uſed before 


it is run to ſeed. An infuſion of them {ſweetened 


with honey is excellent for ſore throats and ulcera- 
tions of the mouth. The ſeeds yield a great quan- 
tity of oil on preſſing, and they are ſo plentiful, that 
it might ſeem worth while to cultivate the plant for 
them; the oil is pleaſant and well taſted, 


Trax Goukrnr. Cucurbita. 


A LARGE plant of the melon or cucumber kind, kept 
in gardens. The ſtalks are ten or twelve feet long, 


thick, angular, rough, and hairy, but unable to 
ſupport themſelves upright : They trail upon the 


ground, or climb upon other things. The leaves are 
very large and broad, indented deeply, rough, and 
of a blackiſh green. The flowers are large and bell- 


taſhioned, white and downy on the infide, and not 


altogether ſmooth on the 'out ſurface. 

The fruit is large, and has a hard firm ſhell on the 
outlide, and is fleſhy and juicy within, with ſeeds in 
the manner of the melons ; theſe are flat, and of an 
oblong ſhape, and hard. 
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| 

Theſe ſeeds are the only part uſed : They are cool. 

ing and diuretic ; they have this virtue in much the 

lame degree with cucumber and melon ſeeds, and 
are given with them in emulſions. 


Tas BIT TER GouRD, CALLED Piri APPLE. 
Colveynthis. 


ANarlvꝝ of the Eaſt, and of ſome other warm coun- 
tries, kept in our curious gardens, and affording the 
famous drug called cologuintide. It is a ſmall plant 
of the gourd-kind. The ſtalks are thick, angular, 
hairy, and of a pale green; they cannot ſupport 
themſelves, but have a number of tendrils growing 
from them, by which they lay hold of every thing 
they come near. The leaves are large, broad, and 
very deeply divided at the edges; the flowers are 
of a pale yellow, large, and not unlike the flowers 
of melons. The fruit is a round gourd, of the big- 
neſs of the largeſt orange. 'The bark is hard, and 
the inner part ſpungy, with ſeeds among it: Theſe 
are flat, hard, and of an oval figure. 

The fruit is the part uſed ; they take off the outer 
ſhell, and ſend the dried pulp with the feeds among 
it : but theſe are to be ſeparated afterwards, and the 
pulp uſed alone. It is a very violent purge, but it 
may be given with proper caution, and it is excel. 
lent againſt the rheumatiſm, and violent habitual 
head-achs. "Theſe rough purges will reach the cauſe 
of diſorders that the common gentle ones would not 


touch, and the preſent practice denies the uſe of 


many of the beſt medicines we know. 


Govr-Wonr.  Padagrara Herba Gerrardi, 

A common wild plant over-running our gardens, 
and when once it has taken root, very difficult to be 
got out again. It grows two feet high. The leaves 
which riſe from the roots are large, and they are 
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compoſed each of ſeveral ſmaller, ſet on a divided 
rib, in the manner of thoſe of angelica, of which 
they have ſome reſemblance. They are of a pale 
green colour, and are oblong and indented at the 
edges. The ſtalks are round, upright, and a little 
branched ; they are ſlender, ſtriated, and green; the 
leaves on theſe are ſmaller, and conſiſt of fer Wer 
parts than thoſe that riſe from the root. The flowers 


are little and white, and they ſtand in ſmall round 


cluſters ; each 1s ſucceeded by two flat leeds. The 
root creeps. 

The root and freſh buds of the leaves are both 
| uſed, but only externally ; they are excellent in fo- 
mentations, and poultices for pains, and the plant has 
obtained its name from their ſingular efficacy againſt 
the pain of the gout, but it is not adviſeable to do 


any thing in that diſorder; the warm applications of 
this kind are of all others the leaſt dangerous. 1 


have known a quantity of the roots and leaves boiled 
loft together, and applied to the hip in the ſciatica, 
keeping a freſh quantity hot to renew the other as it 
grew cold, and I have known good effects from it. 


Its uſe ſhould not be confined to this pain alone: It 


will ſucceed in others. 


 Gromver. Hader mon. 


A wiLD plant of no great beauty, but diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſeeds, which are hard, glofly, and reſemble fo 


many pearls as they ſtand in the open huſk, The 


plant grows a yard high. The ſtalk is round, thick, 


firm, very upright, and branched; the leaves are 


oblong, not very broad, rough and hairy, of a deep 


blackiſh green colour, and placed irregularly; the 
flowers are ſmall and white: When they are fallen 


off the cups remain, and contain theſe ſhining, and 


as it were ſtony ſeeds. The plant is frequent about 


hedges. 


N 2 
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The ſeeds are the only part uſed : They work 
powerfully by urine, and are of great ſervice in the 
gravel, and all other obſtructions ; they are beſt 
given in powder, with a great deal of barley-water 
at the ſame time. 


GrouND-PINE. | Chanepity 


A viry ſingular little wild plant, of a moſſy appear- 
- ance, and reſinous ſmell : It grows four inches high; 
the ſtalks are hairy, and ſeldom ſtand upright ; the 
leaves are very clole ſet, and the young ſhoots which 
grow from their boſoms perfectly obſcure the ſtalk; 
it ſeems a thick round tuft. Theſe leaves are mor, 
narrow, and divided into three parts at their ends 
and they ſtand two at every joint of the ftalk: 
They are rough and hairy like the ſtalk. The 
flowers are little and yellow, and they ſtand at the 
Joints. 

The whole plant is uſed, and it has great virtue: 
It is to be uſed dry in powder or infuſion. It work: 
ſtrongly by urine, and promotes the menſes. It opens 
alſo all obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and i; 
good in the jaundice, the rheumatiſm, and moſt of 
the chronic diſorders, 


| GrouNDSEL. Eri igeron ſive Senecio. 


A coMMON weed in our gardens, and upon walls 
with little yellow flowers, and downy ſeeds: It pron 
eight inches high ; the ſtalk is round, fleſhy, tole- 
rably upright, and green or purpliſh ; the leaves are 
oblong, broad, blunt, and divided at the edges. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow, they grow in 
ſort of, long cups at the tops of the ftalks and 
branches. 

The juice of this herb is a gentle and very good 
emetic. It cauſes vomiting without any great ur: 
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tation or pain; and it is allo good for cutaneous foul- 
nefles applied outwardly. 


THE Guarlacum-TREt. GCuaiacum. 


ſeen in ſome of our curious gardens. The fruit is 


lcaves are ſmall, each is compoſed of two or three 
| pair of ſmaller ones, with no odd leaf at the end of 
the rib. Theſe are ſhort, broad, roundiſh, and of a 
duſky green colour, the flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low, but they grow in large cluſters together, ſo that 
the tree, when in bloom, makes a very pretty ap- 
|pcarance. 


The bark and ws are the only parts of the tree 


uſed ; they are given in decoction, to promote ſweat, 
and ſo cleanſe the blood; they are excellent againſt 


the rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, and all other diſorders 


which ariſe from what is called foulneſs of the blood, 
but they muſt be taken for a conſiderable time; for 
theſe effects cannot be produced at once. | 


from this tree; it is very acrid and pungent, and in 
the rheumatiſm, and many other caſes, is to be pre- 
erred to the wood itſelf. 


A cREAT tree, native of the Weſt-Indies, and to be 


Every large, and the branches are numerous; the 


What is called gum guazacum is the reſin poured 
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colour, and the ribs upon them are high. There is 


upright, ſtriated, and toward the top branched. The 
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HaRESs-Eaks. Bupleuron Latifolium. 


A Connox wild plant in ſome parts of Europe, 
but kept here in gardens. It is two feet or more in 
height. The leaves are long and broad, of a ſtiff 
ſubſtance, and ſomewhat hollowed, which gives them 
the appearance of a- long and. hollow ear, from 
whence they are named; they are of a whitiſh green 


a ſort with narrow leaves, but the broad-leaved kind 
13 to be uſed in medicine. 'The ſtalks are round, 


flowers are little and yellow, and they ſtand at the 
tops of the branches in ſmall umbels. The root 1s 
long and thick, and has many fibres. 

The young ſhoots of the leaves which grow from 
the root are "eſteemed exceedingly, in places where 
they are native, for the cure of freſh wounds, The) 
cut two or three of theſe off cloſe to the ground, 


and without bruiſing them, firſt cloſing the lips of 
the wound, they lay them on, one over the other, 


making a kind of compreſs : They then bind them 


on with linen rags, and never take off the dreſſing 


for three days, at the end of which time, in mol. 
caſes, they only find a ſcar; the cure being per 
fected, This is the ſubſtance of a pompous account 
ſent lately to a perſon of diſtinaion with ſome leave: 
of the herb. There is no doubt of the truth, and 
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the ſurgeons will very well underſtand the nature of 
the cure : The diſcovery, however, 1s not new, for 
the herb has always been reckoned among the vul- 


nerary plants; and ſome have pretended that it will 


ſingly cure the king's evil, but that is not to be ex- 


pected ; at the ſame time it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that we do not want plants for the ſame uſe 


in England; we have the tutſan, which is to be 
applied in the ſame manner, and has the ſame ef- 
fet; clowns all-heal, and many others named in 


their places. 


HARES-Foor. Lagopus. 


A common little plant, ſingular in the tuft, which 
contains 1ts ſeeds, and whence it has its name, but 


not ſo much regarded as it ought to be for its 
virtues. The ſtalks are numerous, round, flender, 


and ſpread upon the ground ; each is divided into 


a number of leſſer branches. The leaves are ſmall, 
oblong, narrow, of a pale green colour, and hairy; 


and they ſtand three together in the manner of the 


trefoils. The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint red ; 
they ſtand ſeveral together in a ſhort ſpike, and the 
cups which receive them at the baſe are downy ; 


this gives the ſingular aſpect of hairineſs to theſe 


heads, and their ſoftneſs to the touch. 

The whole plant is to be uſed dried. It is an ex- 
cellent aſtringent. It ſtops the overflowings of the 
menſes, and the whites, and is good againit bloody 
fluxes and purgings of all kinds. The beſt way of 
taking it is in a ſtrong decoction, which muſt be con- 
tinued ſome time. ; 


 HarTs-Toncus. Phyllitis Lingua Ceroina 


Awas plant of the fern kind, that is conſiſting 
only of leaves without a ſtalk, the flowers and ſceds 
being borne on the backs of them; but it has no re- 
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ſemblance to the ordinary ferns in its aſpect. Each 
leaf of harts-tongue is a ſeparate plant, but there rife 


rh many from the ſame root. The foot-ſtalk is five 


inches long, the leaf an inch and a quarter broad, 
largeſt at the bottom, and ſmaller to the top, uſually 
ſimple, but ſometimes divided into two or more parts 


at the end. It is of a beautiful green at the upper- 


fide, ſomewhat paler underneath, and the foot-ſtalk 
runs all along its middle in form of a very large rib. 
The ſeed-veſlels are diſpoſed in long brown ſtreaks on 


each fide of this rib, on the under part of the leaf, 


and they are more conſpicuous than in moſt of the 
fern-kind The plant grows in old wells, and in 


dark ditches, and is green all the year. 


It is not much uſed, but deſerves to be more 
known. It is an excellent aſtringent, the juice of 
the plant, taken in ſmall quantities, and for a con- 
tinuance of time, opens obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen, and will cure many of the moſt obſtinate 
chronic dänn per, 


HarTworRT. Seſeli. 


A tTaLL, robuſt, and handſome plant, native of the 
Alps, but kept in our gardens. It grows five or ſix 
feet in height: The ſtalk is round, thick, ſtriated, 


and hollow, very firm and upright, and but little 


branched. The leaves are very large, and they are 
divided into a great number of parts, by fives and 
by threes; they are of a yellowiſh green; the flowers 


are {mall and white, but they ſtand in great tufts or 
umbels at the tops of the ſtalks, the ſeeds follow two 


af:cr each flower, and they are oblong, broad, and 


edged with a leafy border; they are of a dark co- 


. 


lour, a ſtrong ſmell, and acrid taſte. 


The ſeeds are the only part uſed; they promote 
the menſes, and the neceſſary diſcharges aſter deli- 
very, and are an excellent warm and cordial me- 

dicine; they work allo gently by urine, and cure 


ct 
in 
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cholicky pains ; they are to be given in powder or 
_ infuſion, 8 


Hewrnonx. Spina alba. 


A 5nrvs too common in our hedges to need much 
deſcription. The trunk is irregular, and ſeldom 
ſtraight, the branches are ſtrong, tough, and thorny, ' 
and the leaves of a gloſſy green, and beautifully di 
vided. The flowers are white and beautiful; the 
fruit 1s ſmall. 

The flowers and the dried fruit are uſed in medi- 
cine ; they have the ſame virtue, they work by 
urine, and are good in the gravel, and all complaints 
of that kind : But there are ſo many better things 
for the ſame purpoſe at hand, that theſe are not 
much regarded. | : 


Hepct-MusTarD. Eryſimum. 


A very common wild plant, and of no great beauty; 
it is frequent about old walls and in farm-yards, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by its long ſpikes of pods, which 
are lodged cloſe upon the ſtalk. It grows two feet in 
height; the ſtalk is round, firm, upright, but not al- 
ways quite ftraight, and a little branched ; the leaves 
are of a pale green colour, hairy, oblong, and deeply 
indented at the edges; the flowers are ſmall and 
yellow, and they commonly {ſtand at the tops of 
long ſpikes of pods, which have been flowers before 
them. -- 

The whole plant is uſed ; an infuſion of i it freſh 1s 
the heſt way of taking it. This diflolves tough phlegm, 
and is excellent in aſthmas, hoarſeneſſes, and other 
complaints of the breaſt. This ſimple infuſion, made 
intoa ſyrup with honey, alſo anſwers the fame pur- 
pole, and keeps all the year. 
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HEMLOCK. Cicuta. 


A LARGE, tall, and handſome umbelliferous plant, 


frequent in our hedges. It grows to fix feet in 
height, the ſtalk is round, firm, hollow, and upright; 
it is of a dark green, and often ſtained with purple 


and yellow. The leaves are very large, and divided 


into very fine and numerous partitions; the flowers 
are ſmall and white, and ſtand in large cluſters on 
the tops of the ſtalks; the ſeeds are roundiſh. The 
whole plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and has 
been called poiſonous. : RE, 

The roots are excellent in poultices for hard ſwell- 
ings. LT 


Heme. Cannabis. 


Heme is a tall plant, of a coarſe aſpect, cultivated 
in fields for its ſtalk. - It grows five feet high, and 
3s a robuſt plant ; the ſtalk is thick and rigid ; the 
leaves are numerous ; they are large, and each com- 


poſed of fix or ſeven ſmaller ; theſe are diſpoſed in 


the manner of fingers, and are of a deep green co- 
lour, rough, narrow, and ſerrated at the edges. 
The flowers in hemp grow in ſome plants, and the 
feeds on others. The flowers are inconſiderable 
and whitiſh, the ſeeds are large, roundiſh, grey, and 


have a white pulp within. The root is fibrous. 


The ſeeds are uſed in medicine; an emulſion made 
of them cures the jaundice. ER 


HM ACRIMON T. Eupatorium Cannabinum. 


A ra. plant growing by waters, with tufts of | 


red flowers and leaves, divided in the manner of 
thoſe of hemp. It grows five feet high, the ſtalk is 
round, thick, reddiſh, and very upright ; the leaves 
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two at each] joint, the flowers grow in bunches as big 


as a man's fiſt, on the tops of the branches, and are 
of a bright red. 


The root freſh gathered and boiled in ale, is uſed 


in ſome places as a purge, it operates ſtrongly, but 
without any ill effect, and dropſies are ſaid to have 
been cured by it ſingly. 


Brack HENBANE. Hyoſcyanus niger. 


A COMMON wild plant, of a diſmal aſpect and diſa- 


greeable ſmell. The farm-yards and ditch banks in 


moſt places are full of it; it grows two feet high; the 
ſtalk is thick, round, hairy, and clammy to the touch; 
but not very upright; the leaves arelarge, long, and 
broad, deeply ſerrated at the edges of a bluiſh green 
colour, hairy and clammy to the touch, and leaving 
A diſagreeable ſmell upon the hands; the flowers are 
large, and ſtand in rows on the tops of the branches, 


which often bend down; they are of a ſtrange yel- 


lowiſh brown colour, with pure veins; the ſeeds are 
numerous and brown. 


The ſeeds are uled; the reſt of the plant i is eſteem- 


ed poiſonous; they are given in ſmall doſes againſt 
the bloody flux, and it is ſaid with great ſucceſs; I 
have not known it tried. 


 Wuirtz HENBANE. Hyoſcyamus albus. 


A wNarTIvE of Italy and Germany, kept in our gar- 


dens: It is a foot high, and has ſomething of the aſ- 


pect of the black henbane, but not ſo diſmal: the 


| ſtalk is round, thick, and of a pale green; the leaves 


are large, broad, but ſhort, and a little indented at 
the edges; they are of a yellowiſh green, and ſome- 
what hairy; the flowers are {mall and yellow, and 
the ſeeds are whitiſh. 


The ſeeds of this kind are preferred to thoſe of the 
other, as leſs ſtrong in their effects, but if any harm 
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A BAU TIrur plant having more the aſpect of a gar- 


they are ſharp at the point, and of a deep green co- 
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would happen from the internal uſe of the others, 
ſhould have known it, for they are generally ſold for 
them, 


GOOD KING Henry. Bonus Henricus. 


A common wild plant, called alſo by ſome Engli/h 
Mercury, by way of diſtinction from the other, which 
is called French mercury, and has been deſcribed al- 
ready. This grows a foot high; the ſtalk is round 


and thick, but rarely ſtands quite upright; it is 
greeniſh and purpliſh, and is covered with a kind of 
grey powder, unctuous to the touch. The leaves are 


large, broad, and ot the ſhape of an arrow-head; they 
ſtand on long ſtalks, and are of a pale green above, 


and greyiii underneath, being there covered with 
this grey powder; the flowers are inconſiderable; 
they are of a greeniſh yellow, and they ſtand in long 
ſpikes at the tops of the branches; the plant is com- 


mon in farm-yards, 


The young ſhoots are eaten as ; ſpinage; the juice 


of the whole plant works gently and well by urine; 
and the dried herb is uſed in decoctions for clyſters. 


Tux HEerRMoDacTYL Pane, Hermodactylus 


den- flower, but it is common wild in the Eaſt. The 
root 18 . but flatted, and indented at bottom, 
and ſmaller at top. The leaves are large and broad; 


lour. The flowers are large, and of a whitiſh co- 


lour veined and ſtriped with purple; this is the beſt. 


account we have received of the plant, but part of it 


comes with leſs authority than one would wiſh to 


things of this kind. This root is dried and ſent 
to Us. 


It is a gentle purgative, but it is leſs uſed at this 
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time than many others. It has been in more repute, 
perhaps with reaſon. 


HoLYHOCK, Matva Arborea. 


A common garden- flower. It grows eight feet high; 
the ſtalk 1s round, firm, hairy, and upright; the 
leaves are large and roundiſh, of a deep green, hairy 
and cut in at the edges; the flowers are very large, 
red, white, or purple, and ſtand in a kind of long 
ſpike. The root 1s white, long, and thick, and 1s of 
aſlimy nature, and not diſagreeable taſte. | 

This is the part uſed, a decoction of it operates by 
urine, and 1s good in the gravel; it has the ſame 
virtue with the mallow and marſhmallow, but in a 
middle degree between them, more than the mal- 
low, and not ſo much as the other, nor 1s it ſo plea- 
ſant. 


HONE WORT. Selinam. Sit Folis. 


A common plant in corn-fields, and dry places, with 
extremely beautiful leaves from the root, and little 
umbels of white flowers. © It has its Engliſh name 
from its virtues. Painful ſwellings. are in ſome parts 
of the kingdom called hones, and the herb, trom its 
lingular effect in curing them, has received the name 
of honewort, that is hone- herb. 

'The root is long and white; there riſe from it 
carly in the ſpring, half a dozen or more leaves, 
which lie ſpread upon the ground in an elegant 
manner, and are all that 1s generally obſerved of the 
plant. The ftalks do not riſe till the end of ſum- 
mer, and theſe leaves decay by that time, fo that 
they are not known to belong to it. Theſe leaves are 
eight inches long, and an inch and a half in breadth: 
They are compoſed each of a double row of ſmaller 
leaves, ſet on a common rib, with an odd leaf at the 
end; theſe are oblong, tolerably broad, and indented 
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in a beautiful manner. They are of a freſh green 
colour; they are the part of the plant moſt ſeen, and 
the part to be uſed, and they are not eaſily con- 
founded with thoſe of any other plant, for there is 
ſcarce any that has what are nearly ſo handſome. 
The {talk is two feet high, round, hollow, upright, 
but not very firm and branched toward the top. 
The leaves on it are ſomewhat like thoſe from the 
root, but they have not the ſingularity of thoſe 
beautiful and numerous {mall ones; the flowers are 
little and white, and the ſeeds are {mall, flattiſh, 
{triated, and two of them follow every flower. 

The leaves are to be uſed; they are to be freſh 
gathered, and beat in a marble-mortar into 'a kind 
of paſte; they are to be laid on a ſwelling that 1s 
red, painful, and threatens to have bad conſequences, 


and they diſperſe it. The application muſt be fre- 


quently renewed, and there are thoſe who ſpeak of 
its curing the evil. 


Honzv-SUCKLE. Periclymenum. 


A BEAUTIFUL wild ſhrub. The trunk is ſeldom 
more than an inch thick; the branches are very long 
and ſlender, of a reddiſh colour, brittle, and all of 
the ſame bigneſs. The leaves ftand in pairs; they 
are broad, ſhort, blunt, of a dark dead green colour. 
The flowers grow in little cluſters; they are long, 
ſlender, tubular, and very fragrant, the berries are 
red. 

The freſh leaves of honey- ſuckle given i in 408 


tion, are good againſt obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen; they work by urine, and they are no a good 


gargle for a ſore throat. 


 HonzyworT. 


Ger inthe, 


A TUICY plant frequent wild in many parts of 
Europe, but with us kept in gardens, It has its 


5 
hol 
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name from the ſweet taſte of the flowers. Almoſt 
all flowers have a drop of honey juice in their bot- 
tom: This 1s indeed the real ſubſtance of honey, for 


the bees only pick it out and get it together: The 


hollow flowers in general have more of it, or it is 
little preſerved in them than others, but ſcarce any 


in ſo great a degree as this plant named from it. It 


is two feet high, when kept erect, but if left to itſelf, 
it is very apt to lean upon the ground. The ftalk is 


round, thick, juicy, and tender; the leaves are large, 
oblong, broad; they ſurround and incloſe the ſtalk 


at their baſe; they are of a bluiſh green colour, ſpot- 
ted or clouded irregularly with white, and they are 
full of a fort of prickles. The flowers grow at the 
tops of the ſtalks, ſeveral together among the clufters 
of leaves; they are hollow, oblong, and very wide, 
open at the mouth, their colour is yellow, variegated 
with purple in the middle, and they have a very 
pretty appearance. _ 

The freſh gathered tops of the plant are to be 
uſed ; an infuſion of them is cooling, and works by 


urine. It is good againtt ſeorbutie complaints, and 


in the jaundice. 


Tux Hor Praxr. Lupulus. 


A cLiminG plant, with very long ſtalks, common 


in our hedges, and cultivated alſo in many places. 
The ſtalks are roundiſh, rough to the touch, and of a 
purpliſh colour often, ſometimes only green. The 
leaves are very large, of a roundiſh figure, deeply in- 


dented, of a dark green colour, and very rough alto 


to the touch. The fruit is ſufficiently known. 

A decoction of freſh gathered hops is good againſt 
the jaundice; and the powder of hops dried in an 
oven, has been often known to cure agues, but upon 
this there is no abſolute dependence, 
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Wuitt HOREHOUNp. Marrubium album. 


A wuirtzs hoary plant, with little flowers in tufts 
round the ſtalks, frequent in dry places in many 
parts of the kingdom. It grows ſixteen inches high, 
The ſtalks are ſquare, and very robuſt, hairy, pale 
coloured, and upright. The leaves ſtand two at each 
joint, they are ſhort and broad, blunt at the ends, 
and widely indented at the edges, of a rough ſurface, 
and white colour. The flowers are white, and the 
points of their cups are prickly, _ 

The beſt part of the plant, for medicinal uſe, is 
the tops of the young ſhoots, a decoction of theſe 
made very ſtrong, and boiled into a thin ſyrup with 
honey, is excellent againſt coughs, hoarſeneſſes of 
long ſtanding, and all diforders of the lungs. The 
ſame decoction, if taken in large doſes, and for a con- 
tinuance, promotes the menſes, and opens all ob- 
ſtructions. 


BLAck HorznounD. Ballote. 


A common wild plant, of a diſagreeable ſmell, P TOE 
alſo called by ſome ſtinking horehound. The ſtalks 
are ſquare, the leaves grow two at every joint, and 
are broad, ſhort, and of a blackiſh green colour, but 
in ſhape not unlike thoſe of the white kind. The 
flowers ſtand in clufters round the ſtalk at the joints, 
as in the other, but they are red. The whole plant 
has a diſmal aſpect. The root is fibrous. 

The plant is to be uſed freſh and dried, and it has 
more virtue than moſt imagine. It is to be given in 
form of tea, it promotes the menſes, and is ſuperior to 
moſt things as a remedy in hyſteric caſes, faintings, 


convulſions, and low-ſpiritedneſs, and all the train 
of thoſe diſorders. 5 


* 
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HoRSETAIL. Equiſetum Segetale. 


A common and yet very ſingular wild plant, fre- 
quent in our corn-fields, and compoſed of branches 


of horſetail. It is a foot or more in height, and is 
extremely branched ; the ſtalk is round, blunt, ridged, 
and angulated, and compoſed of joints. It is hollow, 
weak, and ſeldom ſupports itſelf tolerably upright. 
The branches are of the ſame ſtructure, and they are 


again branched; they grow ſeveral from every joint 


of the main alk, and have others again, though in 
leſs number, growing from their joints. The whole 
plant is of a green colour, and when bruiſed, not of a 
very agreeable ſmell. 

The whole plant 1 is to be uſed, wed it 18 beſt freſh; 
though it retains a great deal of its virtue dried. 
Given in decoction, it ſtops overflowings of the 
menſes, and bloody ſtools, and applied externally, it 
immediately ops the bleeding of wounds, and heals 
them. 


4 


Hounps Toxcus. — 


way-fides, and diſtinguiſhed by its large whitiſh leaves, 
and ſmall purple flowers, as alſo by the particularity 


whitiſh or bluiſh green colour, ſharp at the points, 
mall and of a deep purple: They grow along the 


ceds. 


0 


— „ 


only, without leaves, there are alſo many other kinds | 


A TALL and fingular looking plant, | frequent by our | 


of its ſmell which has been ſuppoſed to reſemble 
thas of a kennel of hounds. It is two feet and a half 


thigh. The ſtalk is angulated, firm, and upright: 
The leaves are long, conſidembly broad; of a pale 


and not at all ſerrated at the edges. The flowers are 
tops of the branches, and are followed by rough 


The root is the part uſed: It is long, thick, and 
rown, but whitiſh within; it is balſamic and aſtrin- 
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gent. Given indecoQtion, it is excellent againſt coughs 
ariſing from a thing ſharp humour. Dried and pow- 
dered, it is good againſt purgings, and ſtops the over. 
flowings of the menſes. 


GREAT HousELEEK. Sedum majus. 
A eLawr ſufficiently known, as well by its particu- 
lar manner of growing, as for its place of growth. It 
forms itſelf into cluſters of a roundiſh figure, theſe 
are compoſed of leaves, which are largeſt toward the 
bottom, and ſmalleſt at the end; they are very thick 
and juicy, broad at the baſe, ſharp at the point, flat 
on the upper-lide, a little rounded on the under, and 
ſome what hairy at their edges. The ſtalk grows to ten 
inches high, it is very thick, round, and juicy, up- 
right, of a reddiſh colour, and divided at the top 
into a few branches. The leaves on it are thin and 
narrow; the flowers are numerous; they are red, and 
have a green head in their middle, which afterwards 
becomes a cluſter of ſeed-veſſels. 
| The leaves are the part uſed; they are applied ex- 
ternally in inflammations, and are very uſeful, when 
cooling things may be employed. The juice is alſo 
cooling and aſtringent taken inwardly, but it is rare- 
ly uſed. Some praiſe it greatly for the inffamma- 
tions of the eyes. 
There is another kind of houſeleek, very unlike 

this in form, but of the ſame virtues, this is called the 
leer houſeleek; the ſtalks are round, ſmall, and red- 
diſh, and grow fix inches high; the leaves are long 
and rounded, not flat as other leaves are; and the 


flowers are white, and ſtand in kind of tufts, like MW 1 


umbels at the tops of the talks. This grows on old 
walls, and the * of houſes like the others 
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TIE LEAST HovsLEEK, ok WaLIL-PRPPER. 
Sedum minimum Acre. 


A common plant on old walls, of kin to the pre- 
ceding, but very different both in face and virtues. 
The root is little, from this grow abundance of ſtalks; 
they are round, weak, and unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves; they ſpread every way about, and are fix 
inches in length. The greateſt part of every ſtalk is 
covered with leaves, ſo that it appears a green ſub- 
ſtance, of the thickneſs of ones little finger; thele 
leaves are ſhort and thick; they are of a fine green co- 
lour, and are broad at the baſe, and ſharp at the point. 
The flowers are little, and of a bright yellow; they 
grow in great numbers, from the tops of theſe 
branches, and are of the ſhape of thoſe of common 
| houſeleek, and rounded by ſuch ſeed-veſſels. 

'The juice of this kind of houſeleek is excellent a- 
gainſt the ſcurvy and all other diſeaſes ariſing from 
what 1s called foulneſs of the blood. It is ſaid that a 
continued courſe of it will cure the king's evil: but 
we want experience to tuppert this, 


Tux Hrrocisr. Hypoc "IR 


A very ſingular plant, native of the Grecian iſlands, 
and of ſome of the warmer parts of Europe. It is 
tive inches high, and of a ſingular figure. It does not 
grow in the earth at large as other plants, but to the 
root of ſome ſpecies of ciftus; as milletoe grows to 
the branches of trees. The ſtalk ; is thick and fleſhy, 
and is often twice as large toward the top as at the 
bottom. It is whitiſh, or yellowiſh, or purpliſh, and 
has a parcel of ſhort and broad {kinny films, by way 
of leaves upon it. The flowers grow at the top with 
leaves of the ſame kind among them; they are large 
and beautiful, and are ſucceeded by fruits of a 
roundiſh figure, in which is a quantity of glutinous 
O 2 | 
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liquor, and with it the ſeeds, which are very : ſmall, 
and oi a browniſh colour. 
| We ule the hardened juice of the fruit; it is eva- 
porated over the fire to a thick conſiſtence, and then 
is of a black colour, like the common liquorice-juice, 
called Spaniſh liquorice. The druggitts keep it in this 
ſtate; it is good in violent purgings, with bloody 
ſtools; and in overflowings of the menſes: It is to be 
given in an electuary, with conſerve of red roſes 


HyssoP. Hyſopus. 


A very pretty garden-plant, kept for its virtues. It 
grows two feet high; the ſtalks are ſquare, robuſt, up- 
right, and of a pale green colour; the leaves ſtand 
two at each joint; they ate long, narrow, pointed at 
the ends, and of a bright green colour; the flowers 
are ſmall, and they ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops of 
the branches; they are of a beautiful blue colour. 
The whole plant has a firong, but not dilagreeablc 
ſmell. 

Hyſſop is to be gathered when juſt beginning ta 
flower, and dried: The infuſion made in the manner 
of tea, is not unpleaſant, and is the beſt way of taking 
it: It is excellent againſt coughs, hoarſeneſſes, and 
obſtructions in the breaſt. ſtrong infuſion made 
into a ſyrup with honey 1s excellent for the ſame 


purpoſes, mixed with an equal Met of oil of al- 
monds. 


Hxncx-Hrss or. Gratiola. | 


A 11tLE : plant kept i in our gardens. It grows to 3 
foot in height; the ſtalks are ſquare, ſlender, and not 


very robuſt; the leaves are long, narrow, and ſhbarp-I 


pointed; they ſtand two at every joint; the flowers 
are long, moderately large, and yellow; they grow 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and are hollow, and 
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only a little divided at the ends: They are ſomewhat 


like foxglove-flowers. 
A decoction of the freſh plant is an excellent purge, 


but it works roughly; it is good againſt dropſies and 
rheumatiſms; and the jaundice has been often cured 


by 1t fingly. 


J 


Jack BY THE : Heox, Alliaria. 


A SPRING plant of a conſpicuous figure, frequent in 


our hedges. The ſtalk is round, thick, firm, upright, 


and of a pale green, three feet in height, and very 
ſtraight; the leaves are large, broad, and ſhort, of a 
figure approaching to roundiſh, but ſomewhat point- 
ed at the ends, and notched at the edges; they are of 


a pale yellowiſh green colour, and ſtand on long 


foot-ſtalks; the flowers are little and white; they 


ſtand ten or a dozen together at the tops of the 


branches, and are followed by long pods. 


The freſh leaves, eaten as falad, work by urine 


powerfully, and are recommended in dropſies; the 


juice of them boiled into a ſyrup with honey, is good 
to break tough phlegm, and to cure coughs and 


noarkenelies,”. 


4 


Tnrx 138 oR HYACINTH. e vulgaris. 


Tur common ſpring plant our children gather with 
their —_ and May-flowers, and call blue bells. 


O 3 
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'The root is white and roundiſh; the leaves are nar. 
row, and long like graſs, but of a deep green colour, 
and ſmooth ſurface; the ſtalks are round, upright, 
and ſmooth; they have no leaves on them; the 
flowers are large, and of a beautiful blue; they are 
hollow, oblong, and turn up at the rim. The root 
is the part uſed. 

It abounds in a ſlimy juice, but it is to be dried, 
and this muſt be done carefully, the decoction of it 
operates well by urine; and the powder is balſamic, 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. It is not enough known. 
There is e a more powerful remedy for the 
whites, 


THE JALAP PLAyT. Jalapium. 


A cLimpinG plant, native of America, and not yet 


| got into our gardens. The root is long, irregularly 


ſhaped, and thick; the ſtalks are round, tough, and 
firm, but ſlender and unable to ſupport themſelves: 
They grow to ten or twelve feet in length, and wind 
among buſhes; the leaves are oblong, broadeſt to- 
ward the bale, of a duſky green, and not dented 
about the edges; ; the flowers are large, and of the 
hape of a bell, and their colour is pan or white. 
1 be ſeed-veſſel! is large and oval. 

The root 1s the part uſed, and e ſell it. 
Given in powder with a little ginger to prevent its 
griping, it is an excellent purge. A ſtrong tincture 
of it made in brandy, anſwers the ſame purpoſe; it 
is good in dropſies, and is in general a ſafe and ex- 


cellent purge. 7 


Ixssauix. Faſt ninum. 


A COMMON ſhrub j In our gardens, and: 4 great orna- 
ment to them. It does not well ſupport itſelf, ſo 
that it is commonly nailed againſt walls. The trunk 
is covered with a greyiſh bark: The young ſhoot: 
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are green; the leaves ſtand two at each joint, and 


they are very beautiful; each is made up of about 


three pair of narrow, oblong, and pointed leaves, 
with a very long one at the end; they are of a deep 
green colour; the flowers are Jong, hollow, open at 
the end, and white, half a dozen or thereabout, grow 
on each ſtalk, and they are of a very delicate and fra- 
grant ſmell, theſe are ſucceeded by berries, which 
ripen in the warmer countries. 

The flowers are the part uſed. Pour a pint of 
boiling water upon fix ounces of the freſh gathered 
and clean picked flowers of Jeſſamin; let it ſtand 
twelve hours, then pour it off, add honey enough to 
make the liquor into a thin ſyrup, and it is an ex- 
cellent medicine 1 in 1 coughs, | 


Rosk or IxERICHO. Rofa Hicracontea. 


A LiTTLE woody plant, named a ro/e from nothing 
but its ſize, and its manner of folding itſelf up, by 
bending in the tops of the branches, ſo that it ap- 


pears hollow and roundiſh, We are accuſtomed to 


ſee it dry, and in that condition, it is always thus 
drawn together. It is of the bigneſs of a man's fiſt, 
and is compoſed of a quantity of woody branches, 
interwoven with one another, and all bending inward. 
When it 1s put into warm water, it expands and be- 
comes flattiſh, but on Aying it, acquires the old form 
again. 

1 is in reality, a Lind of thlaſpi, or treacle mu- 
ſtard, but of a peculiar woody texture. The root 


18 long, and pierces deep into the ground; there 


grow from this eight or ten ſtalks, which ſpread 
themſelves upon the ground, in a circular manner, as 


we ſee the ſtalks of our birds-foot, and many other 


little plants. "Theſe ſtalks are thick and woody, and 
about four inches in length; they lie upon the 
ground toward the baſe, but lay turned up a little at 


the tops, and each of them has a number of branches. 
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The n are long g. narrow, and of a pale green; 


they are very numerous, and they ſtand irregularly. 


The flowers are ſmall, and white like thoſe of our 
ſhepherds-purſe. The ſeed veſſels are ſmall, and 
contain ſeveral ſeeds like thoſe of the common atreacle 
muſtard. 
This is the appearance of the plant, as it grows 
very frequent in the warmer climates; and thus it 
has nothing ſingular in it, while in its perfection of 
growth, hut after a time, the leaves decay and fall 
off, and the ſtalks as they dry, in the heat, draw up 
more änd more, till by degrees they get into this 


round figure, from which warm water will expand 


them, but they recoyer it again as they dry. 
This is the real hiſtory of that little kind of treacle 


muſtard, which is called the 70% Jericho, and con- 


cerning which ſo many idle, as well as ſtrangg things 


have been ſaid. Our good. women have many ways 
of trying many experiments with it, by way of de- 


_ ciding future events, but nothing can be ſo fooliſh. 


The nature of the plant will make it expand, and 


open its branches, when put into warm water, and 


draw them together again, as it grows dry. This 


will always happen, and it will be more quick or more 
flow, according to the condition of the plant. Where 
it is to be had freſh, it does not want medicinal vir- 
tuee. The young ſhoots are good in infuſion againſt 
lore throats, but we have the plant without its leaves, 


and in reality, little more than a ſtick; 19 that it 


would be idle, to expert | any good in it. Lo 


Tas JESUITS Barx-Txzs. Arbor Peruviana 


A $mMaLL tree, native of South- > AR which 5 
not yet got into our gardens. The trunk is as thick 
as a man's leg, and its bark grey. The branches 
are numerous and irregular, and their. bark is of a 

browner colour, but with the ſame: tinge of grey. 


The leayes arc long and large, three inches in length, uf 
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and half as much in breadth, and of a pale green | 
colour : They are pointed at the end, but not at all = 
indented at the edges. The flowers are ſmall, and if 
their colour is a pale purple: They ftand in great 9 
cluſters together; they are long, hollow, and open 1 
at the end, where they are a little divided. The 1 
{ruit is a dry capſule, of an oblong figure. q 

The bark is the part uſed. Beſides its certain 
efficacy againſt agues and intermitting fevets, it is * 
an excellent ſtomachic and aſtringent; nothing is th 
better to ſtrengthen the appetite ; and in overflow- * 

ings of the menſes, and all other bleedings, it is 13 
ol the greateſt efficacy. It is beſt given in powder. 0 
The tincture is to be made in brandy, but it is not . wi 
nearly ſo good as the ſubſtance, when it 1s given for N 
diſorders of the ſtomach; the beſt way is to pick fine 7 
pieces of the bark and chen them. | 4 


— 
— 


Jews- EARS, Auricule Judæ. 


A KIND of fungus, or, as the common phraſe i 18, bf 
toads-ſtool, growing upon old elder-trees. It is a- 
bout an inch and a half long, and generally an inch 
broad, and is ſomewhat of the ſhape of an ear. It 
grows by a broad haſe. to the bark of the tree, and 
trom this it gradually ſpreads into a flat hollaw ſub- 
ſtance, with ſeveral ridges in it, running irregularly, 
whence it is ſuppoſed to have che reſemblance of the 
car moſt perfectly. Its colour is a pale grey on the 
outſide, it is darker within, and there run ſeveral 
ribs along it. It is to be dried. Boiled in milk, it 
is recommended greatly in ſore throats and quincies. 
Theſe remedies of the vulgar have come originally 
from phyſicians, and they commonly have ſomething 
to ſupport them. The Jews-ear, is at this time out 
of repute, but that ſeems owing to ſophiſtrication. 
They commonly ſell under the name of it another 
ene that grows to a | great 1 overſpreading 
: 2 | * 
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wood, in damp places. They get it off the water. 


pipes at the New-River-Head at aden to ſupply 


Covent-Garden market. 


TRE Sr. Ioxnarius's BEAN. Taba Sancti Ignatii, 


A PLANT common in the Weſt-Indies, and very ill 
called a bean, being truly a gourd. The name bean 
was given to the ſeeds of this plant before it was 
known how they were produced, and ſome have con- 
tinued it to the plant. It grows to a great height, 
when there is a tree to ſupport it, for it cannot 
ſupport itſelf. It has a ſtalk as thick as a man's arm, 
angulated, light, and not firm. The leaves are very 
large, oblong, and undivided, and they have the ribs 
very high upon them: They are broad at the baſe, 
and grow narrower to the point, and are of a deep 
green colour. The flowers are very large, and of a 
deep blood red; at a diſtance they have the aſped 
of a red-roſe. The fruit is large and roundiſh ; it 
Has a woody ſhell, and over that a thin ſkin, bright 
and ſhining; within there are twenty or thirty ſeeds; 
they are of the bigneſs of a ſmall nutmeg when we 
ſee them; they are roundiſn, and very rough upon 
the ſurface; each is of a woody ſubſtance, and when 
taſted, is of the flavour of citron leeds, but extreme- 
ly bitter and nauſeous. The colour is moſtly grey or 
browniſh. 

Theſe ſeeds are what we uſe in We eine and call 
the St. Ignatius's bean. It is a medicine to be given 
with great caution, but it has many virtues : The 
moſt powerful remedies, when in ill hands, are na- 
turally the moſt dangerous; ; the powder given in a 


ſmall doſe occaſions vomiting and purging, and of- 


ten, if the conſtitution be tender? convulſions ; it is 
much better to give it in ſtincture when no ſuch et- 
fects happen from it. It is of an excellent effect a- 
Faun nervous complaints: It will cure the falling 


ckneſs, given in proper doſes, and continued for # 


ö 
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Jong time: The tincture is the beſt for this purpoſe. 
Some have given the powder, in very ſmall quantities, 
againſt worms, and that with ſucceſs; its extreme 
bitter makes 1t very diſagreeable, and the taſte con- 
tinues in the throat a long time, whence it occations 


vomiting, We neglect it very much at preſent, be- 


cauſe of its roughneſs, but it would be better we 
found the way of giving it with ſafety. There are 


gentler medicines, but none of them ſo efficacious : It 


will do ſervice 1 in caſes that the common methods do 
not reach. 


ST. J onx's Wok r. Hypericum. 


A Robust 4 pretty plant, frequent in our paſtures, 
and other dry places. The height is a foot and a 


half; the ſtalk is round, thick, firm, and very up- 


rl ight, and divided towards the top into ſeveral branches; 

the leaves are ſhort and blunt at the points ; they are 
of a bright green colour, and, if held up againſt the 
light, they ſeem to be full of pin-holes ; the flowers 
grow 1n abundance on the tops 25 the branches; they 
are large, and of a bright and beautiful yellow, 
full of yellow threads, which, if rubbed upon the 
hand, ſtain it red like blood. The fruit is a dry 
ſced-yeſlel. 


The part uſed i 1s the flowery tops of the plant, juſt : 


as they begin to ripen. A decoction of theſe works 
powerfully by urine, and is excellent againſt the 
gravel, and in ulcerations of the ureters. The ſame 
tops, freſh gathered and bruiſed, are good for 
wounds and bruiſes; they ſtop bleeding, and ſerve 
as a balſam for one, and take off blackneſs in the 
other. | 


\ 
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Tur JojuBz-Txrx.  Zizyphus. 


A TREE of the bigneſs of our plum-trees, and not 


unlike them in ſhape. The bark is grey on the 
trunk, and brown on the branches; the leaves are 
moderately large, and each is compoſed of a number 
of ſmaller ones, ſet on each fide of a middle rib, but 
not oppoſite to one another, and with an odd one at 
the end; theſe are oblong, obtuſe, and ſerrated round 
the edges, and the odd leaf at the end 1s the largeſt 
and longeſt; the flowers are {mall and yellow; the 
fruit is oval, and of the bigneſs of a moderate plum; 
it has a ſoft ſubſtance on the outſide, and a ſtone 
within, which 1 18 large and long, and pointed at both 
ends. 
he fruit is uſed. It was at one time brought 
over to us dried, but we ſee little of it now; it was 
eſteemed balſamic, and was given to cure coughs, 
and t to wenn by u urine. 


Tun Wurrz STOCK JuLy-FLowzR, 
LTucoium album. 


A ROBUST F kept for its flowers, which 
Art variegates and makes double. It grows two or 
three feet high. The ſtalk is thick, firm, round, 
and of a greyiſh colour; the leaves are long, narrow, 
hairy, and whitiſh; the ſtalks which bear the flowers 
are alſo of a whitiſh green, and tender. 'The 
flowers are as broad as a Milling, white, and ſweet: 
ſcented. 


The dos are the HG uſed, and they are to be 


freſh gathered, and only juſt blown. - A tea made 


of them is good to promote the menſes, and it ope- 
rates alſo by urine. An ointment 1s to be made 
by boiling them in hogs-lard, which 1 1s excellent for 
_ lore nipples. 


— 0 — 
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Tux JUNIPER SHRUB. Juniperus. 


A common ſhrub on our heaths. It grows to no 


great height in England, but in ſome other parts 


of Europe, riſes to a conſiderably large tree. The 
bark 1s of a reddiſh brown; the branches are tough; 
the leaves are longiſn, very narrow, and prickly at 
the ends; the flowers are of a yellowiſh colour, but 
ſmall and inconſiderable; the berries are large, and, 
when ripe, blackiſh ; they are of a ſtrong, but not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and of a ſweetiſh, but reſinous 
taſte. The leaves are of a taint bluiſh green co- 
lour. 

The berries are the part oll uſed. We have 
them from Germany principally. They have two 


excellent qualities, they diſpel wind, and work by 
urine, for which reaſon they are excellent in thoſe 


cholics which ariſe from the gravel and ſtone. With 
theſe is alſo made the true geneva ; but the liquor 


our poor people drink under that name is only malt 
ſpirits and oil of turpentine. 


Ive. Hedera. 
A vzxy common ſhrub, crawling about old trees, 
or upon old walls; it ſometimes runs upon the ground 
for want of ſuch ſupport, but then it rarely bears 


any fruit; the trunk is thick, brown, and covered 
with a peculiar roughnels ; the branches are nume- 


wus and brittle ; the leaves have a ſtrange variety of 


ſhapes, oblong, angular, cornered, or divided. The 
flowers ſtand in little round cluſters, and they are 
{mall and inconfiderable; they are ſucceeded by large 


berries; the leaves upon the young ſhoots that bear 


the flowers are always oblong ; thoſe on the trunk 


are angulated. 8 5 are all of a deep glofly : 


green. 
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The leaves and berries are both uſed, but neither 
much. A decoction of the leaves deſtroys vermine in 
childrens heads, and heals the ſoreneſs that attend; 
them. The berries are purging; an infuſion of them 
will often work alſo by vomit, but there is no harm 


in this: They are an excellent remedy in rheuma- 


tiſms, and pains of all kinds, and, it is ſaid, have 

cured dropſies; but this is perhaps going too far. 
The ivy in the warm countries ſweats out a kind 

reſin, which has been uſed externally at ſome times, 


on various occaſions ; but at this time it is quite un- 
known in practice. 


KIDNEY-WORT.  Umbilicus Veneris. 


Av Very ſingular plant, which grows on old walls 
in ſome parts of England. It is eight inches high, 
and 1s diſtinguiſhed at fight by a cluſter of round 
leaves which grow about the ſtalk; the root is round- 
iſh, and its fibres grow from the bottom; the leaves 
ſtand on longiſh and thick foot-ſtalks, which are, ex- 
cept in the loweſt of all, inſerted not at the edges of 
the leaf, but in the middle; theſe are round, thick, 
fleſhy, and indented about the edges; the ſtalk which 
bears the flowers is round, thick, and towards the 


cop divided into two or three branches : on theſe 


grow the flawers in a kind of ſpikes ; they are ob- 
long, hollowiſh, and of a greeniſh white colour. 
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The leaves are the part uſed. Externally, they 


are cooling, and good againſt pains. They are ap- 
plied, bruiſed, to the piles with great ſucceſs. The 
juice of them taken inwardly operates by urine, and 
is excellent againſt ſtranguries, and good in the gra- 
vel and inflammations of the liver and ſpleen. 


wats Facea. 


A very common wild plant, with dark-coloured 
longith leaves, and purple flowers, like thoſe of the 
thiſtles. It is two feet high; the ſtalks are roundiſh, 
but ribbed ; they are of a pale colour, very firm and 


ſtrong, upright, and divided into branches; the 
leaves are long, and of the ſame breadth ; thoſe 
which grow immediately from the root are but little 
jagged or cut at the edges; thoſe which ftand upon 
the ſtalk are more ſo; the flowers are large; they 
ſtand in ſcaly heads, one of which is placed at the 
top of every branch ; ; and at a diſtance they have 
ſomething of the appearance of the flowers of thiſtles, 
but when examined nearer, they are more like thoſe 


of the blue-bottle. The flowers themſelves are of a 


bright red, and large. 


The young plant is uſed freſh : A decoction of it | 
is good againſt the bleeding of the piles, againſt 


loofenefles with bloody ſtools, and all other bleed- 


ings. A flight infuſion is recommended againſt fore 


throats, to be uſed by way of gargle. There are fo 
many of theſe gently-aſtringent plants common in 
our fields, as yarrow, and the like, that leſs reſpect 
1s to be paid to one of leſs power in the ſame way. 
Knap-weed may be very properly added to decoc- 


tions of the others, but it would not be lo well to 


truſt to its cect ſingly. 
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"Ra 


K noT-GRASS, e 

A uosr common wild plant in our fields, pathways, 
and hedges : There are two or three kinds of it, but 
| they pretty much reſemble one another in form, and 

in virtues; the largeſt is the beſt. The ſtalks of this 
are ten inches long, round, jointed, and of a duſky 
green; the leaves are of an oval form, of a bluiſh 
green colour, and not indented at the edges; the 
ſtalks lie upon the ground, and one of theſe only 
grows at each joint; the flowers are {mall and white, 
but with a tinge of reddiſh; the ſeed is lingle, black, 
and three-cornered. 

It has been obſerved before, that Providence has 
in general made the moſt common plants the moſt 
uſeful. A decoction of knot-graſs roots, ſtalks, and 
leaves, is an excellent aſtringent. It tops bloody 
ſtools, and 1s good againſt all bleedings, but in par- 


_ ticular it is a remedy againſt the bleeding-piles, and 
5 againſt the overflowing of the menſes. 
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Tux Gun-Lac TaRR. Laca Arbor. 


A Tax of the bigneſs of our apple: tree, frequent 
in the Eaſt, but not yet known in Europe. The 
trunk is cover with a rough reddiſh bark; the 


branches are numerous and tough; they have a 


ſmoother rind, of a colour inclining to purple; the 


leaves are broad, and of a whitiſh green on the up- 


per-ſide, and of a filvery white underneath ; the 
flowers are ſmall and yellow; the fruit is of the big- 
neſs of a plum, and has in 1t a large ſtone; the 


outer or pulpy part is of an auftere, and not very a- 


greeable taſte. 


The gum-lac is found upon the branches of this 


tree, but it is pretended by ſome, that a ſort of flies 
depoſit it there, and on other ſubſtances ; and that it is 


a kind of wax; however, there are perſons of credit 


who ſay they have obtained it by cutting the branches 
of this tree, and a like ſubſtance from the branches 
of the ſeveral kinds ef jujubes to which this belongs, 


in the hot countries. Probably the flies get it off 


this tree, and lodge it for their purpoſes upon ſticks 
and other ſubſtances, as we lee it. RED oh 


Our druggiſts have three kinds of this reſin, for it 
is Ill called a gum. The one they call the /tick-lac, be- 


cauſe it is brought in round ſticks; the other /eed-lac 

in ſmall lumps, and the other Hell- lac, which is thin 

| and tranſparent, and has been melted ; of this reſin 
= 
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the ſealing-wax is made with very little alteration 
more than the colouring it, which is done by means 
of cinnabar or coarſer materials. Taken inwardly, 
gum-lac is good againft obſtructions of the liver; 
it operates by urine and ſweat, and is good in mol 
chronic caſes artling from ſuch obil ructions. 


LADpIES ManTLE. Archimilla. 


A very pretty little plant, native of ſome parts of 
England, but pot very common wild; the leaves are 
numerous and very beautiful ; they are broad, and 
of a roundiſh figure, but divided deeply into eight 
parts, and each of theſe elegantly indented about the 
edges; they are of a yellowiſh green colour, nearly 
as broad as the palm of ones hand, and they ſtand 
upon foot-ſlalks of an inch or two in length ; the 
{talks grow from the midſt ; they are round, a little 
hairy, eight inches long, not very upright, and of a 
pale green colour; the flowers ſtand in conſiderable 
numbers at their tops; they are ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh colour, but have a great many yellow threads 
in the middle. The root is long, thick, and dark- 
coloured. . 
The root is the part moſt valuable; a decoction of 
it freſh taken up is an excellent remedy for the over- 
flowings of the menſes, for bloody-fluxes, and all 
other bleedings. Dried and powdered it anſwers 
the ſame purpoſe, and is alſo good againſt common 
purgings. The good women in the North of Eng- 
land apply the leaves to their breaſts to make them 
recover their form after they have been ſwelled with 
milk. Hence it has got the name c of ladies mantle. 


Tux Laxcn-TREE. Larix. 
A MODERATELY tall, and in ſummer a very beauti- 


ful tree, but though one of the reſinous kind, and in 
many reſpects approaching to the nature of t the fir 


1 
4 
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and pine, it loſes its leaves in winter: It is a native 
of Italy, and is frequent in our gardens; the trunk 
is rugged, and the branches are covered with a 
rough bark of a brownith colour, with a tinge of 
reddiſh; the leaves are an inch or more in length, 


| extremely ſlender, and of a bluiſh green colour, and iy 
they grow in little cluſters on different parts of the 


branches; the flowers are inconſiderable; the fruit is 
a cone, but very ſmall; it is not bigger than A urtle 
walnut, 

The young leaves are boiled, and the liquor 13 


drank to promote urine; but this is an idle way of 


getting at the virtues of the tree Venice turpentine 
produced from it; and this liquid reſin contains 
them all in perfection; they cut the trunk of the 
tree deep in the heat of ſummer, and the reſin flows 
out. This works powerfully by urine, and is a noble 
balſam; it is good againſt the whites, and to ſtop the 
running that often remains from a clap after all the 
virulence is removed; but in this caſe it muſt be 
given cautioully, | 


Larks-SPUR. Delphiniuni 


A common flower in our gardens; but not without 
its virtue. It grows a yard high; the ſtalks are round, 


upright, firm, and of a pale green; the leaves are cut 


into a multitude of long, narrow, and very fine divi- 
lions, and are of a deep green colour, and the flowers, 
which grow in long ſpikes at the tops of the branches, 
are naturally blue, but often red or white; they are 
moderately large, and have a kind of ſpur behind. 


The leaves are uſed; they muſt be boiled freſh in 


water, and the decoction is good againſt the bleeding 
piles. It ſtops the hemorrhage, and at the ſame time 


cools the body, whereas too many of the feſtringent 


medicines are aint. 4 
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LAVENDER. CLavendula. 


A common plant in our gardens, native of the 
warmer parts of Europe; 1t 1s of a ſhrubby nature in 
the ſtem, but the reſt is herbaceous. It grows a yard 
high. The trunk or main ſtem, 1s thick, woody, 


firm, and covered with a whitiſh bark; the young | 


ſhoots from this are tender and greeniſh, and on 
theſe ſtand the leaves; they are long, narrow, of « 
pale green colour, and ſtand two at each joint; the 
ſtalks which bear the flowers, are ſquare, green, and 
naked; the flowers ſtand in ſhort ſpikes or ears; 
they are ſmall, blue, and very fragrant; the cups of 
the flowers are whitiſh. 


Theſe flowers are the part uſed; they are good a- 


gainſt all diforders of the head and nerves; they 
may be taken in the form of tea; the famous ſpirit 


of lavender, called pal/yp-drops, and the {weet laven- 


der-water are made with them. The ſpirit of la- 
vender, called palſy-drops, is thus made beſt. 


Put into a ſmall ſtill a pound of lavender-flowers, 


and five ounces of the tender tops of roſemary, put 


to them five quarts of common molaſſes ſpirit, and a 
quart of water: Piſtil off three quarts, put to this 
cinnamon and nutmegs, of each three quarters of an 
ounce, red ſanders-wood, half an ounce; let theſe 
ſtand together a week, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit, 

'The lavender-water i is thus made: Put a 0 of 
freſh lavender- flowers into a ſtill, with a gallon of 


molaſſes ſpirit, and draw off five pints. This is la- 
vender-water. oo 


' Lavannin CorToON. Abrotonum femina. 


A LITTLE ſhrubby plant, frequent wild | in Italy, but 


with us kept in gardens. It grows two feet or more 


in height; the item is whitiſh; the ſtalks growing 
from it are tough and tum, of a whitiſh colour allo, 
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and very numerous; the leaves are oblong, ſlender, 
of a {quare ſhape, and indented; they are allo whitiſh, 
and of a ſtrong ſmell; the ſtalks which ſupport the 


flowers are long and naked; they are round, of a 


greeniſh colour, and each has at its top a ſingle 
flower, which is yellow and naked, and of the bigneſs 
of an horſe-bean. 

The leaves are the part uſed; they are beſt freſh 
gathered; they are to be given infuſed in water a- 
Sanft worms; they are a diſagreeable medicine, but 

a very efficacious one; they alto promote the menſes, 
and open obſtructions of the liver; they have been 
recommended greatly 1n the jaundice. 


SPURGE LAUREL, Laureola. 


| A WILD little ſhrub, of a ſingular aſpect, and of con- 
ſiderable virtues; it is three feet high; the ſtem is 


half an inch thick, and divides into a great many 
branches; the bark is of a browniſh colour, and they 
are not very ſtrong; the leaves ſtand at the tops of the 


branches; they are long, narrow, and of a bright 


and fine green; they are of a firm ſubſtance, and are 
not indented at the edges; the flowers are very {mall 


and inconſiderable, they are green, with fume yel- 
low threads, and have a ſweet imell; the berries are 


mall, roundiſh, and black. 


The leaves are a powerful remedy againſt the 


dropſy, but they are ſo violent, they muſt be given 
with caution; a {mall quantity of a {light infuſion 
of them in water, works by vomit and ſtool in a 


powerful manner. It is not every conftitution that 
can bear ſuch a medicine. 


7 


Tux L ERK. Porrum. 


A common plant in our kitchen gardens; it grows 
three feet high; the ſtalk is round, green, and thick; 
the leaves are large, long, and of a deep green, and 
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the flowers grow in a round cluſter at the top of the 
talk; they are of a purpliſh colour, with a tinge of 
green, the root 1s white, oblong, thick, and roundiſh, 
with fibres at the bottom. 

An in fuſion of the roots of leeks made in water, 
and boiled into a ſyrup with honey, is good againſt 


aſthmas, coughs, and obſtructions in the breaſt and 


lungs. It anſwers the ſame purpoſes with ſyrup of 
garlic, and will agree with ſome who cannot bear 
that medicine. 


Tux LEMON TREE. Limonia malus. 


A SHRUB, native of the warmer countries, and fre- 
quent in our green-houſes, very beautiful and fra- 
grant; the trunk 1s moderately thick, and covered 
with a brown bark; the branches are numerous, irre- 
gular, and beſet with prickles; the leaves are large, 
and very beautiful, of an oval figure, and ſet upon a 
naked ſtalk; they are of a beautiful green, and re- 


main on the tree all winter; the flowers are large 


and white, of a thick firm ſubſtance, and very fra- 
grant ſmell; the fruit we are ſufficiently acquainted 
with; its ſhape 3 1s oblong, and 1ts rind of a pale yel- 


low colour, 1t has a part like a nipple at each end; 
its ſmell is very fragrant, and its juice ſour. 
The peel and the juice of the fruùſt are uſd; the 


peel i is ſtomachic and warm; it is a good ingredient i in 
bitter infuſions. The juice made into a ſyrup with 


twice its weight of fine ſugar, is excellent for ſweet- 


ening juleps and drinks in fevers ; and, mixed witli 


ſalt of wormwood, it ſtops vomitings. 


Lrabwokr. Dentillaria eve Plumbago. 


A LITTLE plant, native of ſome parts of Europe, and 


kept in our gardens. It is two feet high; the ſtalks 
are ſlender, tough, and weak, hardly able to ſupport 
themſelves n the leaves are of a pale bluiſl. 
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zreen colour, oblong, not very broad, and they ſur- 


round the ſtalk at the baſe; the flowers are red; they 


are, ſingly, very ſmall, but they ſtand in thick, oblong 
cluſters, on the tops of the ſtalks, and each is ſucceed- 
ed by a fingle feed, which is very rough, and ſtands 
naked. 


The dried root is to be uſed; a piece of it put into 


the mouth, fills it with a great quantity of rheum, and 
is often an almoſt inftantaneous cure for the head- 
ach. It alſo cures the tooth-ach in the fame manner 
| as pellitory of Spain does: It 1s more hot and acrid, 
| than even that fiery root. 


Tux 1 r Tres. Malabathrum. 


| A TALL and beautiful tree of the Eaſt-Indies, not 
unlike the cinnamon tree in its manner of growth. 
The trunk is as thick as our elms, and it grows as tall, 


but the branches are diſpoſed with leſs regularity; 
the wood is brittle, and the young ſhoots are of a pale 


| brown; the leaves are large, nine inches long, and 
| ſeven in breadth, and not at all indented; the flowers 
and in cluſters, on the tops of the branches; they 
are ſmall and greyiſh, and the fruit is of the bigneſs 


of our red currant. It is common in the mountain- 


ous parts of the Eaſt. 


Theſe leaves are the parts uſed, we have them 
dried at the druggiſts, but they commonly keep them 


till they are decayed. It is an aromatic medicine; 


it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and 18 good in nervous 
diſorders. 


. LENTI LE. Lens, 


A KIND of little pulſe, ſown in fields, in ſome parts 


of England. It grows a foot and a half high, but 
does not ſtand very upright. The ſtalk 1s angulated, 


of a pale green, and branched; the leaves are like 
thoſe of the common pea: They conſiſt each of ſe- 
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veral pairs of ſmall ones, 8 on a rib, and there is a 
tendril in place of an odd leaf at the end. Theſe 
{mall leaves are of a pale green colour, and oval ſhape, 
The flowers are white and ſmall, but in ſhape like a 
pea-bloflom; they ſtand ſingly on long ſtalks; the 
fruit is a pod of a flattiſh ſhape, in which there ge- 
nerally are two ſeeds, alſo a little flatted, and of the 
bigneſs of a ſmall pea. 

The fruit is uſed: It is ground to powder to make 


into poultices for ſwellings, but it is not much re- 
garded. 


LETTICE. Laftuca. 


A common « plant ir in our kitchen- gardens, which we 
eat raw. When it riſes to flower it is two feet and a 
half high. The ſtalk is round, thick, firm, very up- 
right, and of a pale green; the leaves are oblong, 
broad, and ſomewhat waved at the edges; the flower: 
ſtand on the tops of the ſtalks, and are of a pale yel- 
low; the ſeed is winged with a light white down. 
The Juice of lettice is a good medicine to procure 
ſleep, or the thick ſtalk eaten will ſerve the fame pur- 
poſe. It is a good method to put thoſe into, who 
require a gentle opiate, and will not take medi 
cines. ä 


Wurd LETTICE. LTactuca Syboeftris major. 


A common plant i in our hedges, and having ſome re- 
femblance to the garden lettice in its flowers, though 
not in its manner of growth. It is fix or ſeven feet 
high. The ſtalk is thick, round, very upright, 
branched, and of a pale yellowiſh green colour; the 
leaves at the bottom are very large, a foot long, and 
five inches broad, and of a pale green colour; thoſe 
higher up the ſtalks are ſmaller; they are deeply i in- 
dented at the edges, and either theſe, the ſtalk, or 
anyother part of the plant being wounded, there flow: 
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out a milky juice, which has the ſmell of opium, and 
its hot bitter taſte: The branches are very numerous, 
and the flowers are alſo very numerous, but they are 
ſmall and of a pale yellow. 

This is a plant not introduced into the common 
practice, but very worthy of that notice. I have 
known it uſed in private families, with great ſucceſs. 
A ſyrup made from a ſtrong infuſion of it, is an ex- 
cellent anodyne; it eaſes the moſt violent pain in 
cholics, and other diſorders, and gently diſpoſes the 
perſon to ſleep. It has the good effect of a gentle 
opiate, and none of the bad ones of that violent me- 
Meine, 


THE WHITE LILY. Lilium album. 


A TALL, fragrant, and beautiful garden plant. It 


grows four or five feet high; the ſtalk is round, green, 


thick, firm, and very upright; a great many leaves 
ſurround it at the bottom, and a great many grow 
upon it all the way: Theſe are of the ſame ſhape, 
long, narrow, and ſmooth, and of a pale green upon 
the ſtalk, and deeper green at the root. The flowers 
ſtand on the diviſions of the top of the ſtalk; they are 
large, white, and compoled as it were of a ee, 
of thick ſcales. 


'The roots contain the greateſt virtue; they are ex- 


cellent, mixed in poultices, to apply to ſwellings. 


The flowers poſſeſs the ſame virtue alſo, being emol- 
lent and good againft pain. An oil is made of the 
flowers ſteeped in common oil of olives; but the freſh 
flowers are much better in the ſeaſon; and the root. 
may be had freſh at all times, and it poſſeſſes the 
lame virtues. ; 


LILY or THE VALLEY. Lilium Convallium. 


A VERY pretty little plant, but ſo different from the 
:ormer, that one would wonder how it came to be 
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called by any part of the ſame name. It is ſix ot 
eight inches high. The leaves are large, long, aud 

broad, of a deep green colour, and full of very thick ging 
ribs or veins. The Ralks are weak, {lender, angular, I 
and green; they bend towards the top, and on each Harl) 
there ſtands, or rather hangs, a row of white flowers; the 
they are roundiſh, hollow, and of a delicate and I 
pleaſing ſmell; theſe are ſucceeded by berries, which 
= red when they are ripe. 

The flowers are uled. A teg made of them and 
drank for a conſtancy, is excellent againſt all ner- 
vous complaints, it will cure nervous headachs, and 
tremblings of the limbs: A great deal too much has 
been faid of this plant, for people call it a remedy for 
apoplexies and the dead palſies, but though all this 
is not true, enough is to give the plant a reputation, 
and bring 1t again into ule, 


THE Wares-Lr LY. Nymphaa alba. 


A Ltarcs and elegant plant, the broad leaves of 
which we ſee floating upon the ſurface of the water 
in our brooks not unfrequently; and in the autumn 
large white flowers among them. The root of the 
plant is very long, and extremely thick, and lies bu- 
ried in the mud; the leaves riſe ſingly one on each 
ſtalk; the ſtalks are round, thick, and of a ſpungy 
ſubſtance, having a white pith in them; and the 
leaves alſo are thick and fomewhat ſpungy; they are 
of a roundiſh figure, and they lie flat upon the ſur- 
face of the water; the flowers ſtand upon ſingle foot- 
ſtalks, ariſing like thoſe of the leaves ſeparately from 
the root, and being like them, light, round, gloſly, 
and full of a white pith; the flowers are large and 
white, and have ſome yellow | threads in the middle; 
the ſeed-veſſel, is large and roundiſh, and the ſeeds 
are numerous. 
'The root 1s the part uſed, and it is beſt freſh, md-: 
given in a ſtrong decoction. It is a powerful remedy 
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$i the whites, and in thoſe weakneſſes left alter Ve- 


or 

d nereal complaints; it is alſo good againſt violent pur- 

gings, eſpecially where there are bloody ſtools. There 

r, 3 re other kinds of water-lily in our ditches, particu- 

öh harly a large yellow flowered one, whoſe roots poſſeſs 
s; the ſame virtues with the others, but in a leis de- 

d {Woree. 7 

I" | 


Tur LIxE TREE. Tilia. 


dA rats common enough in parks and gardens, and 
- when in flower very beautiful and fragrant; the trunk 
| Wis thick, and the branches grow with a tolerable re- 
5 | cularity ; the leaves are ſhort, broad, of a figure ap- 
r 


> WW {crrated about the edges; the flowers grow on long 
; i | yellowiſh ſtalks, with a yellow oblong, and narrow 
leaf upon them; they are themſelves alſo of a yel- 


3 


ſweet ſmell. The fruit ! is roundiſh and ſmall; the 


giddineſs of the head, tremblings of the limbs, and 


all the other lighter 1 nervous diforders; they are beſt 


| taken as tea, . 
Tux Ly qQu1D-AmBer TREE. Succinum liquidum, 


A very beautiful tree of the American iſlands, 
which we have brought of late into our gardens; it 


grows fifty feet high, and the branches are numerous, 


and diſpoſed with a tolerable regularity. The leaves 
are large and very beautiful; they are broad, and are 
| divided mach in. the manner of the leaves of our 


maple-tree, but much more beautifully; they are of 


a gloſſy green, and the tips of the boughs have a fra- 
grant ſinell; the flowers are greeniſh and ſmall; the 
fruit is of the bi gneſs of a {mall walnut, roundiſh and 
rough upon the ſurface, with ſeveral ſceds within. 
We uſe a reſin which runs from the trunk of 
this tree in great heats; it is of a reddiſh colour, ſoft, 
and extremely fragrant, nearly a perfume; 1t 1s an 


* 


| proaching to round, but terminating in a point, and 


E lowiſh white colour, and extremely delicate and 


flowers are the only part uſed; they are good againſt 
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excellent balſam, nothing exceeds it as a remedy for 
the whites, and for the weaknefles left after venera] 
diſorders; it is alſo good in diſorders of the lungs; 
and it works by urine, and diſlodges gravel. There 
was a cuſtom at one time of mixing it among per- 


fumes, but of late it has been neglected, and 1s grown 
ſcarce. 


TRE Liquip-SToRax TREE. Styrax liquida Arbor, 


A rarcs tree, ſo much we hear of it, is native of 
the Eaſt-Indies, but very ill deſcribed to us. We are 
told the leaves are large, and the flowers fragrant, 
but of what form no body has told us, or what 1s the 
fruit. All that we ule is a liquid reſin of a very pe- 
_culiar kind, which we are told is obtained by boiling 
the bark, and the young ſhoots of the tree in water; 
the reſin ſwims at the top, and they ſcum it off and 
ſtrain it, but it will not all paſs through. It is from 
hence that we ſee two kinds ; the one finer, thinner, 
and purer, the other thicker and coarſer ; this laſt 
kind is more common than the better fort, and it is 
generally uſed. | 
It is a balſam of the nature of the turpentines; and 
is good againſt the whites, and the weakneſſes that 
follow veneral diſorders. Some have uſed it alſo in 
diſeaſes of the lungs, but it has never been in great 
repute on thoſe occaſions. It 1 is ſometimes pat into 
ointments intended for old ulcers; and it is laid to be 
uſed this WAY with great ſucceſs. 


Liquok1 CE.  Gheyrrbiza. 


A ROUGH looking plant, cultivated in many places 
for the ſake of the root. It is a yard high or more. 
The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, and branched; the leaves 
are long and large, each is compoſed of a great many 
pairs of ſmaller, ſtanding on a middle rib, with an 
odd one at the end; theſe are of an ayal figure, of a 
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duſky green colour, and they are clammy to the 


| touch. The flowers are very ſmall and blue, they 
| ftand in long ſpikes, riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves. The ſeeds are contained in pods; the root 

is the part uſed ; and its virtues are very great. It is 


beſt freſh taken out of the grouud, the ſweetneſs of 


its taſte renders it agreeable, and it is excellent a- 


gainſt coughs, hoarſenefles, and ſhortneſs of breath. 
It alſo works gently by urine, and is of ſervice in ul- 


cerations of the kidneys, and urinary paſſages, acting 
there as in the lungs at once, as a detergent and bal- 


ſamic. 


The beſt way of taking! it is by ſucking or chewing 
the freſh root: But it may be taken in infuſion, or 
in the manner of tea. The black ſubſtance, called 
liquorice-juice and Spaniſh liquorice, is made by eva- 
porating a ſtrong decoction of this root. But the 
ireſh root itſelf is better. ; 


NoBLE 8 o HEPATICA. Hepatica Nobilis. 


A common garden-flower, which makes a very pret- 


ty figure in ſpring, and 1s little regarded, except as 


an ornament 1n our borders; though it 1s not with- 


out conſiderable virtues. The leaves are ſupported 
each on a ſingle foot-ſtalk, white, flender, and red- 
diſh; they are near an inch broad, and of the ſame 
length, and divided each into three parts; the flowers 


riſe early in the ſpring, before theſe appear: They 


alſo ſtand ſingly on long foot-ſtalks, and are mode- 


rately large and blue, with a greeniſh head in the 


middle; the root is fibrous. 
An infuſion of the leaves of this plant is cond a- 


gainſt obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen; it works 
gently by urine, and is a good medicine 1 in the jaun- 


dice, taking it in time. 
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GREEN LIVERwORT. Lichen vulgaris. 


A. common low plant, compoſed wholly of leaves, 
which ſpread themſelves on the ground, and are of a 
beautiful green colour; authors refer it to the kind: 
of mols. It grows on old walls, in wells, and other 
damp places. The leaves are oblong, blunt, and thin; 
they ſpread one over another, and take root where- 
ever they touch the ground; they often cover a ſpace 
of a foot or more in one cluſter. This is all that is 


uſually ſeen of the plant; but in ſpring when the 


place and the weather favour, there riſe up among 


theſe leaves certain long and ſlender ſtalks, on the 


tops of which ſtand imperfect flowers, as they are 
called, ſmall, roundiſh, and reſembling the heads of 


little Münden 


The whole plant is uſed, and it is beſt green and 
freſh gathered. It isto be given in a ſtrong decoction. 


It opens obſtructions of the liver, and works by 
urine. It is good againſt the jaundice, and is an ex- 
cellent medicine in the firſt ſtages of conſumptions, 


It is not nearly ſo much regarded as it ought to be, 
It! is alſo uſed externally for foulneſs of the kin. 


Gary GROUND-LIVERwORT. 
Lichen cinerus Terreſtris. 
A PLANT very common by our dry wood Ader and 


in paſtures, in ſome degree reſembling the laſt de- 
ſeribed, but differing in colour, and in its fructifi- 


cation. This conſiſts alfo entirely of leaves; they 


are of a bluiſh grey colour on the outfide, and of a 
whitiſh grey underneath. They are two inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad; and grow in cluſters 


together, often they are leſs diſtin, and therefore 


appear larger. Theſe do not ſend up any ſtalks, to 


Hear a kind of flowers in heads. The tips of the 


leaves turn up, and are reddiſh, and in theſe parts 
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are contained the ſeeds. T. he whole plant ſeems dry 
and ſapleſs. 

The whole plant is uſed, and it has been of late 
very famous. Its efficacy is againſt the bite of a mad 
dog; it is mixed with pepper, and the perſon is at 
the ſame time to bathe in the fea, There have been 
inſtances of its ſucceſs, when Siren to dogs, but per- 
haps no cure was ever performed upon a human 
| creature, when this terrible diſeaſed had ariſen to 
| any height. Bleeding and opium are the preſent 
| practice. | | 


TE Logwoop-TREEg. Arbor Campechiana. 


A Txt native of the ſouthern parts of America, the 
| wood of which has been uſed in dying, longer than 


in medicine, but is very ſerviceable in the latter ca- 


pacity. The tree is large, and makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance; the branches are numerous, and they ſpread 
with a fort of regularity; the leaves are compoſed 


each of ſeveral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on the two ſides of 
a common rib, with an odd one at the end; the. 


flowers are of the ſhape of pea-blofloms, but they 
are yellow; the pods which ſucceed them, are very 
large, and the boughs of the tree are very thick let, 
with ſharp thorns of a reddiſh colour. 

We uſe only the heart of the wood, which is of a 
deep red colour. It is of an auſtere taſte, but with 
ſomething of ſweetneſs in it at laſt, in this it re- 
ſembles greatly what is called Japan earth, and it re- 
ſembles that drug alſo in virtues. It is a very power- 
tal medicine to ſtop fluxes of the belly, and overflow- 
flowings of the menſes. The beſt way of giving it 
is in form of an extract, which is to be made by 
boiling down a ſtrong decoction of wood to the con- 
fiſtence of honey. In this form it will keep a ang 
ime, and 1s always ready for uſe. 
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U 
PURPLE LooSESTRIFE. L{y/imachia purpurea. 


A WILD plant, that decorates the ſides of ditches and 
rivers, and would be an ornament to our gardens. It 
grows to three feet high, and is very regular; the 
{talk is ſquare, hairy, and generally of a reddiſh co- 
jour; the leaves ſtand two at each joint, and they are 
long and narrow; of a du{ky green, and a little 
rough; the flowers ſtand in very long ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks, and are large, and of a ſtrong pur. 
ple colour; the ſpikes are often a foot or more in 
length; che ſeed is very little and brown. 

The leaves are uſed; they are a fine balſam for 
freſh wounds, and an ointment 1s to be made of 
them boiled in lard, which is alſo cooling and deter- 
Ave, but! it is not a fine green. colour. 


YELLOW Foogeraten. Lyfimachia lutea. 
- 


A wild plant not uncommon in our watery places, 
but, for its beauty, very worthy a place in our gardens, 
If it were brought from America, it would be called 


one of the moſt elegant plants in the world. It is 


four feet high ; the ſtalks are rigid, firm, upright, 
and very regular in their growth; a little hairy, 
and toward the tops divided into ſeveral branches. 
The leaves are as long as ones finger, and an inch 
and a half broad in the middle, and ſmall at each 
end; they are a little hairy, and of a yellowiſh green. 
The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yellow; 
they grow ſeveral together on the tops of the 
branches. The ſeed-veſſels are full of ſmall ſeeds. 
The root dried and given in powder is good againſt 
the whites, and againſt bloody fluxes, overflowings 
of the menſes, and purgings: Ir is aſtringent and bal- 
ſamic. The young leaves bound about a freſh wound 
my the weeding, and perform a cure in a hort 
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Lovace.- Leviſticum. 

A TALL plant of the umbelliferous kind, kept in our 
gardens for its uſe in medicine. The ftalk is round, 
thick, hollow, and deeply ftriated or channelled 4 
the leaves are very large, and they are each com- 
| noſed of a number of ſmaller ; theſe are ſet on a di- 

vided ſtalk, and are ſhort, broad, and indented at 
the edges; the*flowers are ſmall and yellow, the ſeed 
is ſtriated, the root is brown, thick, and divided, and 
the fibres from 1t are numerous; it is of a hot aro- 
| matic taſte. _ 5 | 5 
The roots, freſh dug, work by urine, and are good 
| againſt the jaundice. The ſeeds have the ſame ef- 


ſudorific, and is good in fevers. 


'Taxzz Luneworr. Muſcus Pulmonatius. 


than either; it grows on the barks of old oaks and 
3 {Wocech-trees, but is not common. It is principally 
E found in large woods. Each leaf, or ſeparate plant, 
„ eight or ten inches long, and nearly as much in 


breadth, of a yellowiſh colour, and of a ſubſtance 
and is rough, and full of high veins at the ſurface. 


mall red heads, which contain the feeds for a new 
lucceſhon of plants. V 
This plant is not fo much known as it deſerves to 
de. It is an excellent aſtringent; a ſtrong decoction 


8 

il her bleedings ; it is remarkable againſt a ſpitting of 
id Plood, and hence it has got into general uſe in con- 
rt Numptions, but that not ſo properly. It may be given 


powder, but the other way is better. 


tet allo, and they diſpel wind. The dried root is a 


A 8Road and large kind of moſs, in form ſomewhat 
reſembling the green and grey liverwort, but bigger 


reſembling leather; it is divided deeply at the edges, 


\t the ſeaſon of flowering there alſo appear certain 


o it ſtops the overflowings of the menſes, and all o- 
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Tux Lueinz. Lupinus fativus albus. 


Turxxx are many lupines kept in gardens, but the 
beft kind for ule is the white-flowered ; it grows to 

a yard high, the ſtalk is round, thick, firm, and of 
a pale green; the leaves ſtand on long toot-ſtalks 
and are each compoſed of ſeven, eight, or nine long 
narrow ones, diſpoſed in the manner of fingers; theſe 
are allo of a whitiſh green colour. The flowers are 
large and white, of the ſhape of a pea-blofſom ; the 
pods are hairy; a decoction of the ſeeds of lupines 
drank in the manner of barley-water, not only work 
by urine, but is good to bring down the menſes, and 
open all obſtructions. It is excellent in the begin- 
ning of conſumptions, jaundices, and dropſies, but 
when thoſe diſeaſes are advanced to a height, more 
powerful remedies are to be employed. A decodion 
made very ſtrong is good to waſh the heads of chil. 
dren that have breakings out upon them, they cleanſe 
and diſpoſe them to heal. 


GoLpen LuxGworT: Pulmonaria aured. 


Aral, erect, and beautiful plant, of the hawk- 
weed kind, with yellow flowers and very hairy leaves; 
2M frequent in the moutitainous parts of Europe 
and we have it wild in ſome places in England upon 
walls, and in very dry Places, but with us it is not 
common. | 

It is two feet high, the W are large and TOE 
they grow half a dozen, or thereabout, immediately 
from the root, and have thick foot-ſtalks; they are 
oblong, broad, of a deep and often of a purplil 
colour, and are extremely hairy, the hairs being 
long, white, and ſet fo thick, that they give 1t at 
aſpect of woollineſs; ; the alk is round, flender, to- 
 lerably firm, upright, of a purpliſh colour, and allo 


10 
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hairy; the leaves on it are ſmaller than thoſe from 


the root, but like them in ſhape, and they are in the 
ſame manner very hairy; the flowers are not very 


large, but they are of a beautiful yellow, and they 


have the more ſingular aſpect, as the plant has ſo 
much whiteneſs ; the leeds are winged with a white 
down. 


The young leaves riſing from the root are the part 


uſed. They are of the fame nature with thoſe of 


coltsfoot, but they poſſeſs their virtues in a much 
greater degree. In many other parts of Europe, 
where the plant is more common, it is a conſtant 
medicine in diſeaſes of the lungs, in coughs, aſthmas, 


and the firſt ſtages of conſumptions : It is beſt given 


in form of a ſtrong infuſion ; and L have known it 
tried here with more ſucceſs than could be expected 
from fo fimple a remedy in caſes of ſuch conſequence. 


It is ſcarce wild, but it is eafily propagated in gar- 
dens. Let but one plant of it ripen its ſeeds, and 
leave them to the chance of the winds, and the 
garden, the walls, and neighbouring places will ne- 
ver be without a ſufficient lupph of it for all pur- 
W 
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Mack. Macas. 


Tar ſpice we call mace is the covering of the ſtone 
or kernel of a fruit, within which is the nutmeg. 
The tree will therefore more naturally be deſcribed 
under the article NUTMEG ; but it may be proper to 
ſay here, that the fruit of it is large and roundiſh, 
and has ſomewhat the appearance of a peach, being 
of nearly its bigneſs : The outer part is more like 
the green rind of a walnut than the fleſh of a peach: 
Within is the nutmeg, contained in a hard ſhel], 
and on the outſide of that ſhell is laid the mace, in a 
kind of thin, divided, yellowiſh leaves. It 1s of a 
{oft and unctuous nature, and very fragrant, more {0 
than the nutmeg itlelt. p 

_ Mace is a noble ſpice; it warms and ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, and is good againſt pains in the head, 
ariſing from faults there: 151 is alſo good againſt cho- 
lics, and even outwardly applied will take effect. 
The mace bruiſed may be uſed for this 8 or 
its oil by expreſſion. | 


 Mappzs. | Rubia Tindtorum. 


A Rrovucn and unhandſome plant, cultivated for the 
ſake of its root, which is uſed by the dyers, and alſo 
in medicine. It is a foot and a half high; the ſtalk 
is ſquare and weak; the leaves ſtand fix or at 
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every joint, diſpoſed ſtar-faſhioned, and they are of 


a duſky green colour, and very rough; they feel al- 


moſt prickly ; the flowers are little and yellow, and 
they grow from the boſoms of the leaves; the root is 
long, lender, and of a red colour. 

A decoction of the freſh roots of madder works 


| gently by urine, but it very powerfully opens obſtruc- 


tions of the liver and ſpleen. It is very good againſt 
the gravel and jaundice. 


TEE TRUE MAI DEN HAIR. Adiantum verum. 


A vxkx beautiful plant, of the fern- kind, but exceed- 
ing the ordinary ferns very much in delicacy. The 
ſtalks are ſmall, black, and gloſſy; each divides to- 
wards the top into a great many branches, and on 
theſe ſtand the ſmaller leaves, which make up the 
complete one, or the whole plant; (for in this, as 
in the fern, every leaf is an entire plant) theſe are 
ſnort, blunt, rounded, and notched very beautifully 
and regularly at the edges, and they are of a pale 


green colour; the ſeeds are fixed to the edges of the 


under- ſide of the leaves, in form of a brown powder. 
The whole plant is uſed: Our druggiſts have it from 
France. Te a Loo 


A decoction of the freſh plant is gently diuretic, 


and opens obſtructions, eſpecially of the lungs ; but 
as we cannot eaſily have it freſh, and it loſes a great 


deal of the virtue in drying, the beft expedient is to 


uſe the fine ſyrup of capellaire, which is made of an 
infufion of the plant when in its perfection, with fine 


Narbonne honey. We ſuppoſe this is a trifle, but bar- 


ley-water ſweetened with it is one of the beſt known 
remedies for a violent cough. 
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ENGLISH MAI DENHAIR. Trichomanes. 


A vxxx pretty little plant, of kin to the true maiden- 
hair, and frequently uſed in its place; but this 1; 
very wrong, for its virtues are no greater, and it iz 
unpleaſant. It grows eight inches high, and each 


leaf, as in the reſt of the fern-kind, is an entire plant, 


This leaf confiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall ones, {et 
on each fide a middle rib, and they are very ſhort 
and obtuſe, of a roundiſh but ſomewhat oblong figure, 


The ſtalk is ſlender, black, and ſhining, and the little 


leaves are of a bright and ſtrong green colour ; the 
ſeeds are lodged as in the reſt, in form of a brown 
duſt, on the under part of theſe leaves. 

The plant grows frequently on the ſides of old 
wells, and on damp walls, and it 1s uſed entire. A 
ſyrup made from an infuſion of it is the beſt ſhift we 


could make for the true French capillaire ; but that 
is ſo eaſy to be had, that no ſuch ſhift is neceſſary 


An infuſion of the dry plant may alſo be uſed. 


Wuirtt Maribennalk Adiantum album. 


A vexy little plant of the fern-kind, and of the ne- 
ture of the two others juſt deſcribed. Some will be 
ſurprized at the calling it a very little plant, having 
ſeen leaves a foot long, ſold in Covent-Garden under 
that name; but this is an impoſition : They {ell z 
kind of water-fern under this name. The real white 
maidenhair is not above two inches high. The 
ſtalks are very flender, and of a whitiſh green, not 


black as in the others. The leaves are divided into 


a great many ſmall parts, and at firſt ſight they have 


| ſome reſemblance of the leaves of rue. The ſeed: 


are contained in brown lumps behind the leaves, co- 

vering the greateſt part of the ſurface. | 
This is not uncommon in old walls : It has the 

ſame virtues with the others againſt coughs, and 4 
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Accel of it is alſo ſtrongly diuretic, and good 
5 the gravel, and all ſtoppages of urine. 


BLACK Marpzxnain. Adianturm nigrum. 


Axorhxx of the ſmall plants of the fern-kind, and 
more of the ſhape and form of the common ferns than 
any yet deſcribed. It is like the common fern of 
the divided kind, only very ſmall, It grows to eight 
or ten inches high. The ſtalks are thick, black, and 


gloſſy; the leaves are very beautifully divided into 


a great many parts ; theſe are ſhort, of a dark ſhining 
green, and deeply notched at the edges, and they 


terminate in a ſharp point, not blunt, as ſome of 


thoſe already mentioned. The ſeeds lie on the edges 
of the under part of the leaves, in form of a brown 


duſt, It is not uncommon by wood-fides, and in 


ſhady lanes. 

A decoction of it works powerfully by urine, and 
it has the ſame virtue with the reſt in the cure of 
coughs. 

Of theſe four, for they poſſeſs the fame virtues, 
the preference is given to the firſt deſcribed, or true 
kind; next, to the Engliſh maidenhair ; and in de- 


fect of both theſe, to the black kind. The white 
maidenhair is preferred to any againſt the gravel, 


and in ſuppreſſion of urine ; but for the common uſe 


in coughs and hoarſeneſſes, it is the leaſt eſteemed 
of all. 


There is another plant called by the name of 


maidenhair, which is yet to be deſcribed ; it makes 


one of what are commonly called the five capellery 


herbs, but it is ſo diſtinct from the others, that it is 
beſt kept ſeparate. They are all kinds of fern: This 
is a fort of moſs. 


Q4 
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GOLDEN MafpENUAIR. Adiantum aureum, 


A 11rTLE upright plant, but conſidered as a mo, 
one of the largeſt of the kind. It grows four or five 
 inche high when in perfection. The lower part of 
the {talk is covered, for an inch or more, with thick, 
ſhort, narrow leaves, ſharp at the point, and of a 
duſky green colour: Thele ſtand in ſuch cluſters, 
that they quite hide the ſtalk; from the top of theſe 
riſe the pedicles ſupporting the heads ; ; they are na- 
ked three or four inches high, ſlender, and of « 
browniſh, reddiſh, or blackiſh colour : The head 
upon the ſummit of thele is ſingle, ſquare, and is co- 
vered with a woolly cap, of the figure of an extin- 


guiſher, which falls off when the head is en 


ripe: This head is full of a fine duſt; 

1 he plant is frequent in boggy places, and is to 
be uſed entire. Some talk of its being good in 
coughs, but the more frequent uſe of it is exter- 


nally. They boil it in water, and waſh the head 
with it to make the hair grow thick, 


Tur Common MaLtLow. Malva. 


A witD- plant, every where about our hedges, Golds 
and gardens. It is one among many inſtances that 
God has made the moſt uſeful plants the moſt com- 
mon. The mallow grows three or four feet high; 

the ftalk is round, thick, and ftrong ; the leaves are 
roundiſh, but indented and divided at the edges; 


the flowers are numerous, large, and red ; the root 


is long and white, of a firm tough ſubſtance, and not 
diſagreeable taſte. 

The whole plant is uſed, but the root has moſt 
virtue. The leaves dried, or freſh, are put in de- 
coctions for clyſters, and the root may be dried, for 
it retains a great deal of virtue, but it is beſt freſh, 
and ſhould be choſen when there are only leaves 
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growing from it, not a ſtalk. It is to be boiled in 
water, and the decoction may be made very ſtrong, 
for there is nothing diſagreeable 1 in the taſte: It is to 


| be drank in quantities, and 1s excellent to promote 


urine, and take off the ſtrangury. It is good alſo in 
the ſame manner againſt ſharp humours in the bow- 
els, and for the gravel. 

There is a little kind of mallow that has whitiſh 
flowers, and lies flat upon the ground. This is of a 
more pleaſant taſte than the common mallow, and 
has the ſame virtues, A tea made of the roots and 


tops of this is very agreeable to the taſte, and is ex, 
cellent for promoting the diſcharges by urine. 


Marsn-MAaLLow. Althea. 


A TALL wild plant, of the allow ind; frequent 


E with us about falt marſhes, and the Ges of rivers 


where the tides come. It grows to four feet in 


height; the ſtalk is round, upright, thick, and ſome- 


what hairy; the leaves are large, broad at the baſe, 


ſmall at the point, of a figure approaching to trian- 


zular, and indented round the edges ; they are of a 
whitiſh green colour, and ſoft to the touch like vel- 
vet; the flowers are large and white, with fome- 


un a faint bluſh of reddiſh. They are of the 


lame ſize and ſhape with thoſe of the common 
mallow. > wp 


The root is moſt uſed. It is white, long, and 
thick, of an inſipid taſte, and full of a mucilaginous 


Juice. Boiled in water, and the decoction made 
ſtrong, it is excellent to promote urine, and bring 
away gravel and ſmall ſtones ; it alſo cures ſtrangu- 


ries, and 1s good in coughs. Its virtues are the 
ame with thoſe of the common mallow, but in a 


Zreater degree. 
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VERVAIN MALLOwW. Alcea. 


A vexy beautiful plant, both in its flower and man. 
ner of growth, common in paſtures, and worthy to 
be cheriſhed in our gardens. It grows two feet 
high. The ſtalks are round, moderately thick, 
a little hairy, and very upright; the lower leave: 
are rounded, and divided ſlightly at the edges; thoſe 
on the ſtalk are cut into very {mall parts, and in « 
very beautitul manner; the flowers are of a very 
bright red, and are three times as large as thoſe of 
the common mallow, and very beautiful; the ſeeds 
are diſpoſed in the fame circular manner as in the 
common mallow ; the root 1s white. 

The root is the part uſed; it has the ſame virtue 
with that of the common mallow, but in a leſs de- 
gree. The leaves alſo have the ſame virtue, and are 
very pleaſant taken in tea. 


Musx-MalLLow. Bamia Moſchata. 


A erat not unlike the vervain mallow in its aſpect, 
but a native only of the hotter countries. It is two 
feet high; the ſtalk is ſingle, round, thick, hairy, 
and upright ; the lower leaves are roundiſh, only in- 
dented a little at the edges; the upper ones are di- 
vided into five parts pretty deeply ; the flowers are 
of the ſhape of thoſe of the common mallow, and are 
large, but their colour 1s yellow ; the ſeed is con- 
tained in a long huſk, or caſe, and is of a kidney- 
like ſhape, and of a ſweet perfumed ſmell. 

The ſeed is the only part uſed, and that very rare- 
ly. It is ſaid to be good againſt the head-ach, but 
we feldom meet with it freſh enough to have any 
virtue. 
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MANDRAKE. Mandr agora. 


A PLANT, about wick there how been a multitude 
of errors, but in which there is in reality nothing ſo 
ſingular as pretended. There are, properly {peak- 
ing, two kinds of mandrake, the one with round 
fruit and broad leaves, called the male; the other 


with oblong fruit, and narrower leaves, called the 


female : Their virtues are the ſame, but the male is 
generally preferred. They are natives of Italy, where 


they grow in woods, and on the banks of rivers : We 


keep them in gardens, but they grow there as freely 
as if native. 

The mandrake has no ſtalk. The leaves riſe im- 
mediately from the root, and they are very large: 
They are a foot long, four inches broad in the mid- 


dle, and of a duſky green colour and bad ſmell. The 
flowers ſtand upon foot-ſtalks of four inches high, 
lender, and hairy, and riſing immediately from the 


root. Theſe flowers are large, of a dingy purpliſh 


colour, and of a very bad ſmell ; the fruit which 


follows is of the bigneſs and ſhape of a ſmall apple, 
or like a ſmall pear, according to the male or female 


kind: This is yellow when ripe, and is alſo of a very 


bad ſmell. The root is long and thick; it is largeft 
at the head, and ſmaller all the way down: Some- 
times it is divided into two parts, from the middle 


downwards, if a ſtone have lain in the way, or any 
other accident occaſioned it; but uſually it is ſingle. 
This is the root which 1s pictured to be like the human 
form; it is, when ſingle, no more like a man than 


a carrot or a parſnip is, and when by ſome accident 
it is divided, it is no more like than any other root 
which happens to have met the fame accident. Thoſe 
roots which are ſhown about tor money, and have 
the head, limbs, and figure of a human form, are 
made fo by art, and they ſeldom ule the real man- 
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drake-root for that purpoſe ; they are often made of 
white briony-root, ſometimes of angelica ; the peo. 


ple cut them into this ſhape, and put them into the 
ground again, where they will be ſometimes in part 
covered with a new bark, and ſo look natural. All 
the ſtory that they ſhriek when they are pulled up, 
and they uſe a dog to draw them out of the ground, 
becauſe it is fatal to any perſon to do it, and the like, 


are idle, falſe, and groundleſs, calculated only to 


ſurpriſe ignorant people, and get money by the ſhew. 
There is nothing ſingular in the root of the man- 
drake; and as to the terms male and female, the two 

kinds would be better diſtinguiſhed by calling the 
one the broader leaved mandrake, with round fruit, 


and the other the narrower leaved mandrake, with 


oval fruit, There are plants which are ſeparately 
male and female, as hemp, ſpinach, the. date-tree, 
and the like ; but there 1s nothing of this diftinQion 
in the mandrakes. 


Ihe freſh root of 1 is a violent medicine; 
it operates both by vomit and ſtool, and few conſti- 
tutions are able to bear it. The bark of the root 


dried, works by vomit alone, but very roughly. The 
fruit may be eaten, but it has a ſleepy quality, tho 
not ſtrong. The leaves are uſed in fomentations and 


Ppoultices to allay pains and ee and they do 
very well. 


Moſt of the idle cries concerning the mandrake 


have taken their origin from its being named in ſcrip- 


ture; and from the account there given of it, ſome 


have imagined it would make women fruitful; but 


this plant does not ſeem to be the thing intended by 


the Word, nor has it any ſuch virtues. What the 
vegetable is which is named in the ſcripture, and 


. tranflated mandrake, we do not know. 


it 
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SWEET-MARIORAM. Maryorana. 


A common garden-plant, of no great beauty, but 
kept for the ſake of its virtues and uſe. It is a foot 
high. The ftalks are firm, upright, and a little 
hairy ; the leaves are broad, ſhort, and fomewhat 
hairy, of a pale green colour, and not indented at 
the edges, and of a fine ſmell. At the tops of the 
branches ſtand a kind of ſoft ſcaly heads, three quar- 
| ters of an inch long, and from theſe grow the flowers, 
which are ſmall and white. The ſeeds are very 
ſmall, and the root 1s fibrous. The whole rt has 
a fine ſmell. 

The whole plant is to be uſed freſh; and it is beſt 
taken by way of infuſion. It is good againſt the 
head-ach and dizzineſs, and all the inferior order of 
nervous complaints; but they talk idly who call it a 
remedy for apoplexies. It gently promotes the 
menſes, and opens all obſtructions. The dried herb 


may be given for the ſame purpole 1 in powder, but 
it does not ſucceed ſo well. 


WIrp-Maxfokanr. Origanum. 


A wiLD plant, frequent about way-ſides in many 
places, but ſuperior to the other in beauty and in 
virtues. It very well deſerves a place, on both ac- 
counts, 1n our gardens. It grows a foot and a half 
high. The ſtalk is firm, very upright, a little hairy, 
| and of a purpliſh brown colour, extremely regular 
in its growth. The leaves are broad and ſhort, of 
the bigneſs of one's thumb-nail, and of a dark green 
colour; two ſtand at every joint, and they have long 
foot-ſtalls. The flowers grow on the tops of the 
branches ; there ſtand on theſe long ſcaly heads, of 
a beautiful form, and purple colour ; and from dif- 
ferent parts of thoſe ariſe the flowers, which are little, 
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but of a beautiful red colour. The whole plant ha: 
a fragrant ſmell, and an aromatic taſte. 

The freſh tops of the herb are to be uſed. They 
are beſt taken in infuſion. They ſtrengthen the ſto. 
mach, and are good againſt habitual chohcs. They 
are allo good in head-achs, and 1n all nervous com- 
plaints ; and they open obſtructions, and are good in 
the jaundice, and to promote the menſes. Chymiſts 
fell what they call oz of origanum, but it is com- 
monly an oil made from garden-thyme ; it is very 
acrid : A drop of it put upon lint, and laid to an 
aching tooth, often giv es eaſe. 


cs d Origanum Creticum. 


A Braurfirul plant, of the wild marjoram kind, 
frequent wild in the eaſt, and kept in our gardens, 
It grows a foot high. The ſtalks are ſquare, upright. 


and brown; the leaves are oblong and broad; they 
are of a whitiih colour, and ſtand on long foot-ſtalks: 


There grow ſcaly heads at the tops of the branches, 
as in the other kinds, and from theſe burſt out the 


flowers, which are little and white. 


The tops are the part uſed; our druggiſts keep 


them dry; but they generally have loſt ſo much ot 
their virtue, that the freſh tops of our own wild 


marjoram, or the dried ones of the laſt ſeaſon, are 
better. 


| Mar1coLD. Calendula. | 


A rlaxr too common in our kitchen-gardens to 


need much deſcription. It is a foot high. The 
ſtalks are thick, angulated, and not very upright ; 


the leaves are long, narrow at the baſe, and broader 


toward the end; the flowers are large and yellow, 


and they ſtand at the tops of the branches. The 
whole plant 1s of a pale bluiſh green colour, and feels 


n, The root is fibrous. | 


I 
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A tea made of the freſh- gathered flowers of mari- 
gold. picked from the cups, is good in fevers: It 


gently promotes perſpiration, and throws out any 


thing that ought to appear on the ſkin. 


TE MasTic-TREE. Lentiſcus. 


A xaT1ve of the warmer countries, but not uncom- 


mon in our gardens. It grows to the bigneſs of our 


apple-trees, and is as irregular in the diſpoſition of 


its branches. They are covered with a greyiſh bark, 


and are brittle. The leaves are compoled, each of 
about four pairs of ſmall ones, without any odd leaf at 


the end; they are affixed to a kind of rib or pedicle, 


which has a film running down it on each fide; they 
are oblong, narrow, and pointed at the ends ; the 
flowers are little and yellowiſh, and they grow in 
tufts. The fruit is a bluiſh berry. 


We uſe the reſin which drops from the wounded 


branches of this tree. The tree itſelf is common in 
France and Italy, but it yields no reſin there; we 
have that from Greece: It is whitiſh, hard, and in 
little lumps. It is good for all nervous diſorders, and 
acts as a balſam. There is ſcarce any thing better 


for a ſpitting of blood, or in the firſt ſtage of a con- 


{umption : It is alſo good againſt the whites, and in 
the gleets after gonorrhœas. Some have a cuſtom 


of chewing it, to preſerve the teeth and ſweeten the 
breath. 


1 


HERB- Masric. Marum. 


A exerry little plant, native only - of the warmer 


climates, but common in our gardens. It is a foot 
high, and the ſtem and principal branches are ſnrub- 
by or woody in their texture; the ſmaller ſhoots are 
whitiſh; the leaves grow two at each joint; they are 
little, oblong, and pointed, of a pale colour, and fra- 
grant ſmell like maſtic, refinous, and very agreeable. 
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At the tops of the ſtalks ſtand a kind of downy or 
hairy ſpikes or ears, of a peculiarly odd appearance, 
and from out of theſe come the flowers, which are 
little and white. The root is ſmall. 

The whole plant is uſed dry, It may be given in 
_ infuſion, or in powder: It is a good ſtrengthener of 
the ſtomach, and an aſtringent. It ſtops the over- 
flowings of the menſes : The powder of the tops is 
| beſt given for this purpoſe in red wine, a ſoruple for 
a doſe. 


SY RIAN MasTic Tuyms. Marum Spriacum. 


A Braurirul little plant, native of the warm coun- 


tries, but not unfrequent in our gardens. It grows 
a foot high. The ſtalks are brittle, ſlender, and 
whitiſh ; the leaves ſtand two at each joint; they 
are {mall, in ſhape very like thoſe of thyme, and of 
a pale green colour on the upper-ſide, and white and 
hoary underneath ; the flowers are ſmall and red; 
they grow in a kind of little ſpikes, or oblong cluſters, 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and have hoary white cups. 
The whole plant has a very penetrating but pleaſing 
{mell, and an aromatic taſte. Cats are fond of this 
plant, and will rub it to pieces in their fondneſs, It 
is good tor all diſorders of the head and nerves. It 


may be given in powder, but the moſt common way 


. to take it is in ſnuff. 


MasrERwokr. Imperatoria. 


A rant of no beauty, kept in our gardens for its 


virtue. It grows two feet high. The ſtalks are 
round, ſtriated, hollowed, upright, not very ſtrong- 
The leaves are each compoſed of three ſmaller; they 
are of a dark green colour, blunt at the points, and 
indented about the edges ; the flowers are fmall and 


white; they ſtand in little umbels at the tops of the 


branches. The roots are long, brown, divided, of 
a a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſharp aromatic taſte, 
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The root is the part uſed: It is good in feyers, in 
diſorders of the head, and of the ſtomach and bowels. 
It is beſt taken up freſh, and given in a light infu- 
ſion; it promotes ſweat, and is a better medicine for 
that purpoſe than moſt 'of the foreign roots kept by 
druggiſts. 


MAuplIN. Ageratum. 5 


A common plant in our gardens, not without beauty, 
| but kept more for its virtues. It is a foot high. The 
| ſtalk is round, upright, firm, fingle, and of a pale 
green; the leaves are very numerous, and they are 
longiſh, narrow, and ſerrated about the edges; the 
flowers are ſmall and naked, conſiſting only of a kind 
of thrums, but they ſtand 1n a large cluſter together 


at the top of the ſtalk, in the manner of an umbel. 
The whole plant has a pleaſant ſmell. 


The whole is uſed freſh or dried; but Pe is beſt | 


freſh gathered. An infuſion of it taken for a conti- 


nuance of time is good againſt obſtructions of the li- 


It operates by urine, 
SrixxINd-Marwzrp. Cotula Fætida. 


A common wild plant in corn-fields and waſte 


grounds, with finely divided leaves, arid white flowers 


like daiſies. The ſtalk is round and ſtriated; the 


herb grows a foot high; the leaves are like thoſe of ; 
chamomile, only of a blacker green, and larger ; 
the flowers ſtand ten or a dozen near one another at 


the. tops. of the branches, but they grow ſeparate, 


not in a Dn. The whole Plant has a ſtrong 


ſmell. B 
The :nfiiffcn of the freſh Plant i is good in 0 hy- 


(eric complaints, and it promotes the menſes. The 
herb boiled ſoft 1 is an excellent poolues for the piles. 
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At the tops of the ſtalks ſtand a kind of downy or 
hairy ſpikes or ears, of a peculiarly odd appearance, 
and from out of theſe come the flowers, which are 
little and white. The root is ſmall. | 
The whole plant is uſed dry. It may be given in 
infuſion, or in powder: It is a good ſtrengthener of 
the ſtomach, and an aſtringent. It ſtops the over- 


flowings of the menſes : The powder of the tops is 


beſt given for this purpoſe in red wine, a ſeruple for 
a doſe. 


SY RIAN MasTic Tuymse. Marum Syriacum. 


A BTAUTTTUI little plant, native of the warm coun- 
tries, but not unfrequent in our gardens. It grows 
a foot high. The ſtalks are brittle, ſlender, and 
whitiſh ; the leaves ſtand two at each Joint ; they 
are ſmall, in ſhape very like thoſe of thyme, and of 
a pale green colour on the upper-ſide, and white and 
hoary underneath ; the flowers are ſmall and red; 

they grow 1n a kind of little {pikes, or oblong cluſters, 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and have hoary white cups. 
'The whole plant has a very penetrating but pleaſing 
{mell, and an aromatic taſte. Cats are fond of this 
plant, and will rub it to pieces in their fondneſs, It 


is good for all diſorders of the head and nerves. It 


may be given in powder, but the moſt common way 
to take it is in ſnuff. 


Md Imperatoria. 


A Lax of no beauty, kept in our gardens for its 


virtue. It grows two feet high. The ſtalks are 
round, ftriated, hollowed, upright, not very ſtrong- 


The leaves are each compoſed of three ſmaller; they 


are of a dark green colour, blunt at the points, and 
indented about the edges; the flowers are fmall and 
white; they ſtand in little umbels at the tops of the 
branches. The roots are long, brown, divided, of 
a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſharp aromatic taſte, 
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The root is the part uſed: It is good in feyers, in 
diſorders of the head, and of the ſtomach and bowels. 


| It is beſt taken up freſh, and given in a light infu- 

ion; it promotes ſweat, and is a better medicine for 

that purpoſe than moſt of the — roots kept by 
druggiſts. 


MavupLlin. Ageratum. * 


A common plant in our gardens, not without beauty, 
| but kept more for its virtues. It is a foot high. 'The 
| ſtalk is round, upright, firm, fingle, and of a pale 
green; the leaves are very numerous, and they arc 
| longiſh, narrow, and ſerrated about the edges; the 
flowers are {mall and naked, conſiſting only of a kind 
of thrums, but they ſtand in a large cluſter together 

| at the top of the ſtalk, in the manner of an . 


The whole plant has a pleaſant ſmell. 
The whole 1s uſed -freſh or dried, but it is beſt 


| freſh gathered. An infuſion of it taken for a conti- 
| k nuance of time 1s good againſt obſtructions of the li- 


: It operates by urine, 


STINEING- MAYWEED. Cotula Fœtida. 


| A common wild plant in corn-fields and walls 


grounds, with finely divided leaves, arid white flowers 
like daiſies. The ftalk is round and ſtriated; the 


herb grows a foot high; the leaves are like thoſe of 3 
chamomile, only of a blacker green, and larger; 
the flowers ſtand ten or a dozen near one another at 


the tops of the branches, but they grow ſeparate, 


not in a cluſter. The whole plant has a firgng 


ma.. 
The infuſion of the freſh EPS is good in all hy- 


ſterie complaints, and it promotes the menſes. The 


herb boiled ſoft 1 is an excellent poultice for the piles. 
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258 THE USEFUL FAMILY-HERBAL, 
A wWIID plant, frequent about the ſides of rivers, 


poſed of about three pair of ſmaller, ſet on a thick 


green on the upner-fide, and whitiſh underneath, and 


in a twiſted order. 


an excellent ſweat, and it is a little aftringent, lt 


A CLIMBING plant, native of the Weſt-Indies. 1: 


Mrapow-SwEeter. Ulmaria. 


with divided leaves, and beautiful tufts of white 
flowers. It is four feet high. The ſtalk is round, 
ſtriated, upright, firm, and of a pale green, or ſome. 
times of a purple colour. The leaves are each com- 


rib, with an odd leaf at the end ; they are of a fine 
they are rough to the touch ; the flowers are ſrmall 
and white, but they ſtand ſo cloſe, that the whole 
cluſter looks like one large lower, The ſeeds are ſet 


An infuſion of the freſh tops of meadow-fweet i 


is a good medicine in fevers, attended with. purge- 
ings. | It is to be siven, a baſon once in two 


Cup MECROACAN PLANT. Mechoacana. 


is capable of running to a great height when it can 
be ſupported: It will climb to the tops of tall trees. 
The ſtalks are angulated, flender, green, and brittle; 


and when broken, they yield a vaſt quantity of an 
acrid milky juice. The leaves ſtand fingly ; they 


are broad and not very long, and of a beautiful ſhape, 
terminating in a point. The flowers are large, and 


of the ſhape of a bell; they ate of a deep purple on 


the infide, and of a pale red without; and the ſeed⸗ 
veſſels are large, as are alſo the | ſeeds, The root 1s 


- whitiſh, and very thick. 


The root is the part uſed : Our druggiſts keep it 
dry. It is in flices, and is whitiſh and x only It is 


an excellent purge, but there requires a large doſe 


to work tolerably ; this has occaſioned its being much 


—_ „ wo 
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leſs uſed than worſe medicines that operate more 


ſtrongly, and can be taken with leſs diſguſt ; but it 


is to be lamented that ſo little uſe is made of it. 


Tur MzpLar-Trzx. Meſpilus, 


A common tree in our gardens. It is of the bigneſs 


of an apple-tree, and grows in the ſame irregular 
manner : The branches have thorns on them, The 


leaves are longer and narrower than in the apple-tree, 


and they terminate in a point. The bloſſoms are 
large and white ; the fruit is roundiſh, and open at 


the bottom; and, till very much 3 is of an 


auſtere taſte. F 
A ſtrong decoction of unripe medlars is good to 


ſtop violent purgings. The ſeeds work by urine, 
and are good againſt the gravel; but there are ſo 
many more powerful things at hand they are ſel- 


 Mertitotr, Melilotus. 


A common wild plant, with three leaves at a joink, 


and long ſtraggling ſpikes of yellow flowers. It is a 


foot and a half high, or more. The ſtalk is weak, 
ſlender, green, and ftriated ; the leaves are oblong, 


and blunt at the ends; they are ſerrated round the 
edges, and of a bright green colour ; the flowers are 


ſmall, and of the ſhape of the flowers of tares, but 
little; and there follows each a roundiſh pod, rough 
and green. The whole plant has a ſingular but not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and the leaves are the food of 


ſo many inſets, that they are commonly gnawn to 
pieces... © PE A ge 4 | 7 


The freſh plant is excellent to mix in poultices to 


be applied to ſwellings. It was once famous in a 
plaiſter uſed for dreſſing of bliſters, but the apothe- 
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caries uſed to play ſo many bad tricks to imitate the 
green colour it was expected to give, that the plaiſter 
is now made without it. 


Tur Malox. Melo. 


A TRAILIIxG herb, with yellow flowers, and large 
fruit, well known at our tables. The plant grows to 
eight or ten feet long, but is not erect; the ſtalks are 
angulated, thick, and of a pale green; the leaves are 
large and broad, ſomewhat roundiſh, and not deeply 
divided, as in moſt of the creeping plants of this ſort. 
There are tendrils on the ſtalk for its laying hold of 
any thing. The flowers are very large, and-open at 
the mouth; the fruit is oblong and rough, more or 
leſs on the ſurface, containing TY Wit a Juicy 
matter within, 
The ſeeds are the part uſed: They are Cheling 
and work by urine: They are beſt given in an emul.- 


ſion beat up with barley- water: This is a good drink 
in fevers given warm. 


THz MzzzxzoN SukUB. Mezereum. 


A VERY pretty ſhrub, native of many parts of Eu- 
rope, and frequent in our, gardens. It is four feet 
high, and very much branched; the branches ſtand 
irregularly, and they are very tough and firm; the 
leaves are oblong and narrow; they grow in cluſters 
from certain little ſwellings on the bark; the flowers 
are ſmall and red; they are hollow, and are ſucceed- 
ed by oblong berries, which are black when ripe; 
the root is woody and creeping, and the plant is not 
eaſily deſtroyed, when once well eſtabliſhed. 

The bark of the root, or the inner bark of the 
branches, is to be uſed; but it is a violent medicine, 
and muſt be given with great caution, in ſmall doſes, 
and only to thoſe who have ſtrong conſtitutions: It 
will cauſe Yeung and bloody ſtools to people that 
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are tender, or to any, in a large doſe; but to robuſt 


people, it only acts as a briſk purge: It is excellent 


in dropſies, and other ſtubborn diſorders; and the 
beſt way to give it is in a light infuſion, 


MilILIET. Millium. 
A eLant of the graſs-kind,” large, upright, and not 


without its beauty. It is four feet high. The ſtalk. 


is round, hollow, jointed, thick, and firm; the leave; 
are long and broad, of a pale green, and hairy; the 
flowers and ſeeds grow at the top of the ſtalk, in a 
vaſt cluſter, ſo heavy that the head uſually hangs 
down: They are altogether of the graſs-kind, The 
flowers are inconſiderable, and the ſeeds ſmall, hard, 
and white. 

The ſeeds are uſed ſometimes in the manner of 
barley, to make a drink, which is good in fevers, 
and againſt heat of urine; it is alſo a little aſtringent. 
The grain is eaten alſo as barley. 


/ 


Migxworr, Polygala. 


A coMMon little plant upon our heaths, and in dry 


paſtures, with numerous leaves, and blue or white 
flowers, (for this is a variety, and cauſed by acci- 
dents) diſpoſed 3 in looſe ſpikes. The root 1s long, and 
divided into ſeveral parts; the ſtalks are very nume- 


rous, and very much branched; they are ſlender and 


weak, and they ſpread themſelves. upon the grounds. 
forming a little green tuft. There 1s great yariety in 
the appearance of the plant, beſide what has been al- 
ready named in the colour of the flower; nor is that 
indeed the only variation there: So that it has been 
divided into two or three kinds by ſome writers, but 
as all theſe will riſe from the ſame ſeed, and only are 
owing to the ſoil and expoſure, the plant i is without 


doubt the ſame in every appearance, and its virtues 


are the ſame i in which ever ſtate it is taken. When 
R 3 
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it grows in barren places, the ſtalks are not more 
than three or four inches in length, and the leaves 
are very numerous, ſhort, and of an oval figure. The 
flowers are in this caſe ſmall and blue, ſometimes 
whitiſh, ſtriated with blue, and ſometimes entirely 
white. When the plant grows in a ſomewhat more 
| favourable ſoil, the leaves are oblong, and narrow, 
pointed at the ends, and of a beautiful green; the 
| ſtalks are five or fix inches long, and the flowers in 
this caſe are commonly blue, and this is the moſt or- 
dinary ſtate of the plant. When it grows in very fa- 
vourable places, as upon the damp fide of a hill, 
where there are ſprings, and among the tall graſs, 
then its leaves are longer, its ſtalks more robuſt and 
more upright, and its flowers are red. Theſe are 
the ſeveral appearances of this little plant, and it is 
all one in which of them it is taken. The root is 
often of a conſiderable thickneſs, and ſingle, but it 1s 
more uſually divided and ſmaller; it is whitiſh, and 
of a diſagreeable acrid taſte. 

his plant had paſſed unregarded as to any medi- 
cinal uſe, till Dr. Tennent brought into England the 
| ſenega root, famous in America againſt the effects 
of the bite of the rattleſnake, and foung here to be 
of ſervice in pleuriſies: But when it was found, that 
this was the root of a kind of milkwort, not very 
different from our own, we tried the roots of our own 

kind, and found them effectual in the ſame caſes. As 
to the poiſonous bites of a ſerpent, they are ſo un- 
common here, that we need not regard that part of 
the qualities; but we find it good in the other diſ- 


order, and in all diſeaſes in which the blood is thick | 


and fizy. The freſh root is beſt, but it has not its full 
virtue except in ſpring, when the ſtalks are juſt 
ſhooting out of the ground, for this reaſon it is moſt 
proper to take it up at that time, and dry it for the 
ſervice of the year. When freſh, it is beſt given in 


infuſion: But when dried, it is kept in powder. 
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SrEARKR-Mixr. Mentba vulgaris 


A common plant in our gardens, and of frequent 


uſe in the kitchen. It is two feet high; the ſtalks 
are ſquare, ſingle, upright, firm, and of a pale green; 
the leaves ſtand two at a joint; they are long narrow, 
of a blackiſh green, ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp- 
pointed; the flowers are ſmall and purple; and they 
ſtand in long ſpikes, in a beautiful manner. The 
whole plant has a fragrant ſmell, anda pleaſant aro- 
matic taſte. 

The whole plant is uſed, freſh or dried, and is ex- 
cellent againſt diforders of the ſtomach, It will ſtop 


| vomiting, and create an appetite; it is beſt given in 


the ſimple diſtilled water, well made, or elſe in the 


form of tea. The freſh herb bruiſed, and applied 


outwardly to the Romach, will ſtop e 


Warxz-Mixr.  Miatha Aquatica. 


A common wild plant of the mint-kind, not ſo much 
regarded as it deſerves. It is frequent by ditch ſides. 


It is a foot and half high. The ſtalks are ſquare, 


upright, firm, and ſtrong, and generally of a brown 


colour; the leaves are broad and ſhort: ; they ſtand 


two at a joint, and are of a browniſh, or deep green 
colour, ſomewhat hairy, and ſerrated about the 


edges; the flowers are larger than thoſe of common 
mint, and are of a pale red colour; they ſtand in 


round thick cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
round the upper joints. The whole plant has a ſtrong 
ſmell, not diſagreeable, but of a mixed kind between 


that of mint and penny- royal; and the taſte is ſtrong 


and acrid, but it is not to be called diſagreeable. 


A diſtilled water of this plant is excellent againſt 
cholics, pains in the ſtomach and bowels, and it will 


bring down the menſes. A ſingle doſe of it often 
cuxes the cholic. The uſe of peppermint has ex- 
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_ cluded this kind from the preſent practice, but all 
three ought to be uſed. Where a ſimple weakneſs of 
the ſtomach is the complaint, the common mint 


mould be uſed; when cholicky pains alone, the pep- 


permint; and where ſuppreſſions of the menſes are 
in the caſe, this wild water- mint: They may all be 
given in the way of tea, but a ſimple water diſtilled 
from them, and made e one ob is 25 much 
the moſt efficacious 3h | 


PzrrERMINT. Mentha Piperata. 


A rler kept in our gardens, but much more re- 
ſembling the wild mint laſt deſcribed, than the ſpear- 
mint, both in form and qualities. It grows two feet 
and a half high. The ſtalk is ſquare and firm, up- 
right, and of a pale green; the leaves ſtand two at 
cach joint: They are broad, not very long, of a dark 
green, and ſerrated deeply at the edges. The flowers 
grow in thick ſpikes, but not very long ones; they 
are large, and of, a pale red. The whole plant has 
an agreeable quick ſmell, and a hote taſte like pepper, 
but not difagreeable. eden 

The whole plant is uſed freſh, or dried; but the 
beſt way is to give the diſtilled water. It cures the 
cholic often almoſt W and it is good 
againſt the e 


* 


Lox: LEAVED b Wo Mixr. Mentbafrum 


A. SINGULER u wild plant, of the mint Kind, but not 
without its beauty. It is two feet high, and grows 
with great regularity. The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, and 
of a pale green, very upright, and at the top full of 
young ſhoots; the leaves are long and narrow; they 
are of a whitiſh green, deeply indented: about the 
edges, and pointed at the ends: The flowers ſtand in 
at the tops of the young: ſhoots; they are pale, 
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| red, and large, and very numerous. The whole 

f plant has a ſtrong ſmell. 174 0 | 

t The whole plant is uſed freſh or dried, and is to be ; 

given in way of tea, for the diſtilled water is diſa- 1 

e greeable. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and promotes | 

e che menſes. It is in this latter reſpect a very valu- { 

d ible medicine, but the uſe of it muſt be continued a 

home time. e e e SC | 
TAN MyrTLE. Myrtus. wy 4 

: A L1tTLE ſhrub very beautiful in its manner of j 

< growth, a native of Italy, but common in our gar- 1 

« i dens. The trunk is covered with a rough brown 

bark; the branches are numerous, ſlender, tough, 

A and reddiſh; the leaves are very beautiful; they are 

mall, ſhort, of a fine green, pointed at the ends, not 

rs Errated at the edges, and they ſtand in great num- 

f bers, and in a beautiful order upon the branches. 

| 4 T he flowers ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are large, 

. bite, and full of threads; the fruit is a round black 

57 berry, as large as the biggeſt pea, and has a crown at 0 

ne che top; the leaves when bruiſed have an extremely 1 

ne rragrant ſmell; the ſhrub will bear our climate bet- 3 


ter than is imagined; there are in ſome places hedges i 
of it five or ſix feet high, that ſtand the winters, a 
without the leaſt hurt. x 
The leaves and berries of the myrtle are uſed; a 
they are cordial and aftringent. A ſtrong infuſion | 
of the freſh leaves is good againſt a ſlight purging, b 
7 

b 


ſtrengthening the ſtomach, at the ſame time that it 
ws removes the complaint. The dried leaves, powdered, 
nd are excellent againſt the whites. The berries are 
of ¶ 200d againſt bloody fluxes, overflowvings of the menſes, 
ey nd in ſpitting of blood. . | 
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MrisLE TOR. VL iſcus. 


A SINGULAR plant, native of our own country, but 
growing not on the earth as other herbs, but upon the 
branches of trees; on which it makes a very conſpi- 
cuous figure. It grows two feet high, and its branches 
are ſo numerous, and ſpread in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole plant is as broad as tall, and appears a 
round yellow tuft of that diameter, quite unlike to 
the tree on which it grows, in fruit, leaves, and bark. 
The main ſtem is half an inch diameter, the branches 
divide always by two's, and they eaſily break at the 
Joints or divifions. The bark 1s throughout of a 
yellowiſh colour, though with ſome mixture of green 
on the young ſhoots; the leaves are allo yellowiſh; 
they grow two at each joint: They are fleſhy, ob- 
long, narroweſt at the bottom, and broader toward 
the top. - The flowers are-yellow, but they are ſmall 
and inconfiderable; the frat is a white berry, round, 
and of the bigneſs of a pea; this is full, of a tough, 
. clammy juice. 
The leaves of miſletoe, dried and powdered, ar 

a famous remedy for the falling-fickneſs. They a are 
good in all nervous diſorders, and have been known 


to perform great cures en for a continuance of 
time. | | 


Tus * eee e 
Myrobalanus Indica. 1 


A rakx native of the warmer e and not yet 


got into our gardens. It grows to twenty feet high. 
The branches are numerous, and very irregularly 
diſpoſed; the leaves are long and narrow; the flowers 
are white, and like the bloſſoms of our plum-trees; 
and the fruit reſembles a plum, oblong, and fleſhy, 
with a long ſtone or kernel, but the fruit! is nn 
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gathered before the ons hardens, ſo that it enn to 


have none. 

We uſed to have the fruit brought over, and it was 
given as a purge, but at preſent none regard i it. There 
are alſo four others of the ſame kind, the names of 
which we ſee in books of medicine, but the fruits 
are not to be met with, nor is it much loſs, for we 
have better things to anſwer their purpoſes. They 
were called the citrine, chebule belleric, and emblec 
myrobalanus ; they are alſo uſed as Purges, but common 
ſena is worth them all. 


Moonwoxr. Lunaria. | 


A. very ſingular and very pretty plant, frequent in 
ſome parts of the kingdom, but in moſt very ſcarce. 


It grows fix inches high; and conſiſts of the ftalk, 
one leaf, and the flowers. The ſtalk Is round, firm, 
and thick; ; It is naked to the middle, and there grows 


the leaf, which is compoſed as it were of ſeveral pairs 


of ſmall ones, or rather is a whole and fingle leaf di- 
vided deeply, ſo as to reſemble a number of ſmaller; 
theſe are rounded and hollowed, and thence came its 
name of moonwort; from the baſe of this leaf, the 


ſtalk is continued up an inch or two, and then riſe 


the cluſters of flowers and ſeeds; theſe are very ſmall, 

and like duſt, of a brown colour. The leaves of 
moonwort dried and given in powder, ſtop purgings, 
and the overflowings of the menſes. The freſh plant 
bruiſed and laid to a cut, ſtops the RN and 


heals it in a wy or two. 


Hazy Txxz-Moss, 2 


A VERY ſingular plant, of the moſs-kind, frequent in 
our large foreſts, but rare elſewhere; it grows to the 


branches of old oaks and buſhes, and hangs down 


from them in long ſtrings. The tufts of it are often 


a foot long, and in the whole two or three inches 


f 
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thick; they are compoſed of a great quantity of ſtalks 
and branches, the largeſt not bigger than a large Ml ir 


_ pack-thread; theſe are of a grey colour, and are W 
compoled of a ſoft bark, and a firm white fibre with. tc 
in; this bark is often cracked, and the branches ap. at 
pear jointed; the ſmall fibres of the plant reſemble WW 
hairs: On the larger grow at certain ſeaſons, little m 
hollow brown bodies. Theſe contain the ſeeds, but 
they are too minute to be diſtinguiſhed fingly. The C 
whole plant is dry and ſapleſs as it grows, and has 
not the leaſt appearance of leaves upon it. b 
The powder of this moſs, is an excellent aſtringent, 8 
it is to be dried in an oven, and heat i in a mortar: The Ct 
white fibres will remain, when the ſoft part has gone b 
through the ſieve; they are of no uſe; the other has all b 
the virtue. It is good againſt the whites, againſt c 
overflowings of the menſes, and bloody fluxes, and ft 
againſt ſpitting of blood; it deſerves to be much more t 
regarded, than it is in the preſent practioe. The doſe b 
5 s half a dram. . 
t 
I 
| Cor Moss. Muſeu Pyxidatus. 8 
A COMMON little plant on ditch banks, by wool i il 
fides, and in dry barren places. It confiſts of a thin ll © 
coat of a leafy matter, ſpread upon the ſurface of the 
ground, and of a kind of little cups riſing from it. g 
The leafy part is dry and without juice, divided into 
ſeveral portions, and theſe irregularly notched; it iss 
grey or greeniſh on the upper-ſide, and whitiſh un- 
derneath. The cups are half an inch high. They 
have each a thick ſtem, and an open mouth, and ra- 
ther reſemble a clumſy drinking-glaſs, than a cup. 
They are of a grey colour, often with ſome odd mix- - 
ture of green, of a duſky ſurface, ſometimes they Ml © 
grow one from the edge of another, up to the third þ 
or fourth ſtage: They have alſo many other acciden- M8 © 
tal varieties; and ſometimes they bear little brown 


lamps, which are ſuppoſed to contain the ſeeds. 


* 
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The whole plant is to be uſed; it is to be taken 


freſh from the ground, ſhook clean, and boiled in 
water, till the decoction be very ſtrong ; ; then there is 
to be added as much milk as there 1s of the liquor, 

and it is to be ſweetened with honey. It is an ex- 
cellent medicine for childrens' coughs: It is recom- 


| mended particularly in that called the chincough. 


| Common GROUND-Moss. Muſcus Terreſtris vulgaris. 


A exreTTY but very ſmall plant. It creeps on the 
ground, or riſes in tufts two or three inches high, ac- 
cording to the place. The ftalks are very flender, 
but they are thick covered with leaves, and their 
branches are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they in 
ſome degree reſemble fern. The leaves are very 
ſmall, of a triangular ſhape, and of a bright green; 


they ſtand looſely on the lower parts of the ſtalks, 
but on the upper, they lie cloſe and cover them. It 


very rarely produces its feeds; but when it does, 


there riſe naked and very flender pedicles an inch 
long from the boſoms of the leaves, and at the top of 
each of theſe, ſtands a little oblong head, of a brown- 


1h red colour, covered with a cap like an extinguiſh- 


er in ſhape, and full of fine green duſt. 
The whole plant is uſed ; it is to be dried and 


powdered, and 1s given with ſucceſs againſt over- 
flowings of the menſes, and all bleedings; it is alſo 
good againſt the whites. 


Moss or AN HUMAN SKULL. 
Muſcus ex Cranio Humano. 


0 


| Turks. is not any particular kind of moſs that grows | 


upon the human ſkull, nor does any moſs by grow- 
ing upon it acquire any particular virtues, whatever 


| fanciful people may have imagined. In England, 


we commonly uſe the moſs juſt deſcribed, when it 
happens to run oyer an 5 —. Kull, that has been 
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laid by accident, or has been laid on purpoſe in its 
way: In other places, they uſe the fort of white moſs, 
that grows upon our old apples-trees. Both theſe are 
in their own nature aſtringents, but they are as good 
if taken from trees, or off the ground, as if found 
upon theſe bones. They have- been ſuppoſed good 
againſt diſorders of the "kane when gathered from 
the Kull, but this is all fancy. 


Mornzs-or-Türiix. Serpyllum, 


A coMMON wild little plant, but very pretty, very fra- 
grant, and of great virtues. It grows in little tufts by 
way ſides, and on dry hillocks; the ſtalks are round, 
flender, reddiſh, and ſix or eight inches long, but they 
do not ſtand upright; the leaves are very ſmall, and 
of an oval figure; they grow two at each joint, and 
they are imooth, and of a bright green; the flowers 
are of a pale red, and ſtand in little tufts at the tops 
of the ſtalks; the whole plant has a very fragrant 
ſmmell, and an aromatic and agreeable taſte. 

It is a better medicine in nervous caſes, than moſt 
that are uſed; the freſh plant or dried, may be drank 
as tea; it is very agreeab ble to the taſte, and by a con- 
tinuance will cure all the common nervous diſorders. 
The nightmare is a very troubleſome diſeaſe, and 
often puzzles the phyſician, but it will be perlectly 
cured by a tea made of this plant. 


MoTHERWoRr: Cardiaca. 


A TALL and not unhandſome wild plant. It gh 
wild about farm-yards, and in dry places. It is a 
yard high; the ſtalk is ſquare, thick, upright, and 
firm; the leaves ſtand on long foot- ſtalks, two at each 
joint; they are divided into three parts, the middle 
one being the longeſt, and are deeply indented at the 
edges; of a dark green colour, and bad ſmell; the 
flowers are of a pale red. they grow in a kind of 
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prickly cups, from the boſoms of the leaves, ſurround- 
ing the ſtalks; the root creeps, and is whitiſh. 
The whole plant may be uſed dried, but the tops freſh 


cut are beſt; they are to be given in a ſtrong infuſion 


or decoction; it is good againſt hy ſteric complaints, 
and it promotes the menſes; it is famous for curing 
the palpitation of the heart, when that ariſes from an 


hyſteric cauſe: For there are — which no- 
thing can cure. 


Mousk-rAR. Piloſella. 


Ar exceeding pretty little plant, with whitiſh leaves, 
and large bright yellow flowers, frequent on our 


ditch-banks; the leaves grow in little cluſters, and 
are longiſh and broad, of a dark green on the upper- 
ſide, but white underneath, and ſo much of the un- 
der part is uſually ſeen, that the whole looks whitiſh ; 


the ſtalks trail upon the ground, and take root at 


every joint; the leaves have long hairs upon them; 


the ſtalks which ſupport the flowers riſe ſingle; they 


are hairy, they have no leaves, and each bears only 
one flower; this ſtands on the top, and is large, 


ſomewhat of the form of the dandelion-flower, but oft. 


a beautiful pale yellow. 


The ſeeds are winged with down, and the Ralks, 
when broken, yield a milky juice, but in no great 


quantity. The plant has ſcarce any ſmell, but an 
auſtere bitteriſh taſte. 


A decoction of the freſh gathered herb is agent 
lent againſt the bleeding of the piles; and the leaves, 


ag 


boiled in milk, may be applied externally: It is good 


alſo in the overflowings of the menſes, and in all 


other bleedings, and in the whites, 
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MucworT. Artemiſia. 


A TALL and not unhandſome plant, frequent on ditch 
banks, having divided leaves and flowers like thoſe of 
wormwood. It is a yard high or more; the ſtalk is 
round, ſtriated, often purpliſh, firm, upright, and 


branched; the leaves ſtand irregularly upon it; they 


are large, and compoſed of a number of ſmall parts, 
which are ſharply indented and pointed; they are of 
a duſky green on the upper-lide, and white under- 
neath; the flowers are little and browniſh; they 
ſtand in ſmall tufts all along the upper parts of the 
branches, but they ſtand upright, whereas thoſe of 
wormwood hang down; they often have a tinge of 
purple before they are quite opened, which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the plant. 

The leaves of mugwort are to be uſed freſh or 
dried; they are beſt given in infuſion, and they are 
excellent to promote the menſes, and againſt all the 
common n hyſteric complaints, 


TRE MoLzznny-Tazs. a 


A LARGE and irregularly ! growing tree, common, in 
our gardens. The branches are numerous and ſpread- 
ing; the leaves are very beautiful, large, broad, of a 
bright green, pointed at the end, and delicately ſer- 
rated round the edges; the flowers are ſmall and in- 
conſiderable; the fruit is ſufficiently known; it is 


large, oblong, juicy, and compoſed of a great number 


of {mall granules: It is uſually black when ripe; but 
there is a kind with white fruit. | 

The bark of the root of the mulberry tree freſh ta- 
fon off and boiled-in water, makes an excellent de- 
coction againſt-the jaundice; it opens obſtructions: of 
the liver, and works by urine. A very pleaſant ſyrup 
is made from the juice of the ripe fruit, with twice 
the quantity of ſugar; it is cooling, and is good for 
ſore mouths, and to quench thirſt in fevers. 
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Wxirs Mutiitn. Verbaſcum album. 


A TALL and ſtately wild plant, fingular for its white 
leaves and long ſpike of yellow flowers, and fre- 
quent on our ditch banks, and in dry places. It 
grows fix feet high; the leaves riſing from the root, 


are a foot long, as broad as one's hand, ſharp-pointed, 


ſerrated about the edges, and covered with a white 
downy or woolly matter; the ſtalk is thick, firm, and 
very upright, and is covered with ſmaller leaves of the 
ſame kind: the flowers are yellow, and large; they 


ſtand in ſpikes, of two feet long, three or four only 


opening at a time; the ſeeds are ſmall and brown; 
the root is Jong and ſhaggy. 9 5 
The leaves are uſed, and thoſe are beſt which grow 
from the root, when there is no ſtalk; they are to be 
given in decoction againſt the overflowings of the 
menſes, the bloody-flux, the bleeding of the piles, 
and ſpitting of blood, boiled in milk; they are alſo 


excellent by way of poultice to the piles, and other 


painful ſwellings. 


A 


+ 


MvusrARD. Sinapi. 


A common rough- looking plant, wild in many places, 
but kept alſo in gardens for the ſake of the ſeed. It 


grows a yard high. The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, 


thick, and of a pale green; the leaves are large and 
of a coarſe green, deeply indented, and placed irre- 
gularly ; oy hang down, and have a diſagreeable 
aſpect; the flowers are ſmall and yellow, they grow 
in great numbers on the tops of the branches, and the 
pods of the ſeed follow them. The whole plant is of 
an acrid pungent taſte, The root is white. 
The ſeeds are the part uſed; what we call mu- 
ſtard is made of them, and it is very wholeſome; it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and procures an appetite. 
The ſeed bruiſed, OY in large quantities, 
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works by urine, and is excellent againſt rheumatiſms 
and the ſcurvy. It alſo promotes the menſes. Laid 
upon the tongue it will ſometimes reſtore ſpeech 1 in 
n palſies. eee 7 Ni | 


T dens dlus rap. N d; Difordie. 


A LITTLE wild plant, With broad leaves, white 
flowers, and flat pods, common in dry places. It is 
eight inches high; the ſtalk is round, and ſtriated; 

the leaves are oblong and broad, of a pale green co- 
tour, and, dentated round the edges. They grow 
irregularly, on the ſtalks, and have no foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are very ſmall : M a little tuft of them 
ſtands at the top of the ſtalk, and the pods follow 


them, ſo that the. uſual appearance, when the plant 


is in flower, is à ſhort ſpike of the pods, with a little 
cluſter of flowers on the top; the pods are large, 
flat, roundiſh, and edged with a leafy border; the 
eds are imall, brown, and of a het taſte. The ſeed 
is the part uſed, but our druggiſts generally ſell the 
ſeeds of the garden-creſs in the place of it. It is 
not much regarded. = 


Mrrhr IDATE n 22 Tncano Folio. 


A LITTLE wild plant, common in corn eld It 
is of a foot high; the ſtalks are round, firm, upright, 
and not much branched ; the leaves are long, nar- 
row, a little bairy, and of a dufky green; the flowers 
are ſmall and White, and the pods Which follow them 
are roundiſh and little, not atted as in the former 


kind, nor ſurrounded with a foliaceous edge. The 
leaves grow very thick upon the ſtalk, and cach has 


as it were à couple of little ones at the baſ. 
The ſeed of this is uſed alfo, at leaſt in name, for 
the creſs-ſect ſerves for both : The matter is not 
great, for they ſeem to have the ſame virtues, and 
Acer is minded, — s | ingredtents 1 in compo- 
fitions. © 
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Tur Mrkzn-Tazs. Myrrha. 


A -rexs concerning which we have but very imper- 
fect accounts, and thoſe not well warranted for ge- 
nuine. All that we hear of it is, that the branches 
are numerdus, and have thorns on them; that the 
leaves are oblong, broad, and of a ſtrong ſmell, and 
that the bark of the trunk f is rough, and of a greyiſh 
colour. 

The gum-teſin, called myrrh, is certainly procured 
from ſome tree in the hot countries, but whether 
this be a true deſcription of that tree there is no cer- 
tainty. The gum itſelf is a very great medicine; it 


opens all obſtructions of the viſcera, is good in con- 
ſumptions, Jaundices, and dropſies, and is excellent 
tor promoting the menſes, and afſiſting in the natu- 
ral and neceſſary diſcharges after delivery: It is to be 
given in powder, the tincture diſſolves it but imper- 


fectly; but this is excellent + cy diſorders of the 
teeth and gums. 
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Soner Nav. Napus | 


common turnip in its aſpect and appearance. It 
grows a yard high. The ſtalk is round, fmooth, and 
of a pale green; the leaves ſtand irregularly on 1t, 
and they are oblong, broad at the baſe, where they 
 turround the ſtalk, and narrower all the way to the 
point; the leaves which grow from the root are much 
larger, and deeply cut in at the ſides, and they are all 
of a pale or bluith green colour ; the flowers are ſmall 
and yellow, and the pods are long; ; the ſeed is round 


taſte but not the round ſhape of the turnip, for it is 
rather like a parſnip. 

The ſeeds are uſed, but not much. A decoction 
of them is {aid to promote ſweat, and to drive any 
thing out to the ſkin, but it does not ſeem to deſerve 
any great regard. 


WiLD Navew. Bunias. 


Tux plant which produces what we call rape-ſeed, 
and in ſome places cole-Jeed. Though wild on our 
ditch-banks, it is ſown in ſome places for the ſake of 
its ſeed, from which an oil is made for mechanical 
purpoſes. The plant is two or three feet high, the 


Ap 5 kept in ſome gardens; and. not dlike the 


and black; the root is white and large, and has the 


ſtalk is round, upright, ſmooth, thick, firm, and of 
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a pale green ; the lower leaves are long and narrow, 
very deeply divided at the edges, and ofi/a, pale or 
bluiſh green colour; thote:gn the ſtalk rare of the 
ſame colour, but ſmall, narrow, and little divided; 

the flowers are ſmall, and of) a bright yellow ; 15 the 
pods are long, and the ſeeds are round, large, and 
black, they are of a ſomewhat hot and ſharp taſte; the 
ſeeds are uſed for the fare purpoſes as the: ather, 


and are ſuppoſed to ms more virtue, m probably | 


96 * 


neither have much. 2 3f1 0 
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Cori Naz,” Wand cent, 2 


A 11tTLE plant of the erin kind query 1 in 
many parts of Europe, but not a native of England, 
It is fix or eight inches in height the ffalks are 


round, ſtriated, and greeniſh ; the leaves at the bot- 


tom are oblong, narrow at the baſe, and tounded at 
the end, and of a yellowiſh green colour" thoſe on 
the ſtalks ſtand i in pairs, they are mall and deeply 
cut; the flowers ſtand in a little cluſter 'at” the top 


of the ſtalk; they are ſmall and white, ap root 18 
long, lender, and eien... 6101670072 ba. 


The root is the part uſed ; our Arias: Jedi it 


dry. It is beſt taken in infuſion. It operates by 
urine, and in ſome degree by ſweat, but that yerv 


moderately. It is recommended i in fevers Abd! in he 
jaundice. * 


— 


Nxrrix. Urtica. | 


A PLANT too common to deb much deſſription: It 


is three feet high. The ſtalks are angulated and 
rough; the leaves are large, and of a beautiful ſhape, 
regularly from a broad baſe diminiſhing to a ſharp 
point, and nicely ſerrated round the edges; the co- 
lour of 'theſe, and of the ftalks, is a duſky green, 
and they are both covered with a kind of prickles, 
which eafily make their way into the ſkin, and 
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Ser Navzw. Nabu. | 


A PLANT kept in ſome gude and not lids: the 
common turnip in its aſpect and appearance. It 
grows a yard high. The ſtalk is round, fmooth, and 
of a pale green; the leaves ſtand irregularly on it, 
and they are oblong, broad at the baſe, where they 
turround the ſtalk, and narrower all the way to the 
point; the leaves which grow from the root are much 
larger, and deeply cut in at the ſides, and they are all 
of a pale or bluith green colour; the flowers are ſmall 
and yellow, and the pods are long ; the ſeed 1s round 


and black; the root is white and large, and has the 


taſte but not the round ſhape of the turnip, for it is 
rather like a parſnip. 

The ſeeds are uſed, but not much. A decoction 
of them is {aid to promote ſweat, and to drive any 
thing out to the ſkin, but it does not ſeem to deſerve 
any great regard. 


: WiLD Navew. Bumas. 


Tux plant which produces what we call rape-ſeed, 
and in ſome places cole-feed. Though wild on our 


ditch-banks, it is ſown in ſome places for the ſake of 


its ſeed, from which an oil is-made for mechanical 
purpoſes. The plant is two or three feet high, the 
italk is round, upright, ſmooth, thick, firm, and of 
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a pale green; the lower leaves are long and narrow, 
very deeply divided at the edges, and ef a pale or 

| bluiſh green colour; thote:6n the ſtalk rare of the 
lame colour, but ſmall, narrow, and little divided; 
the flowers are ſmall, and of, a bright yellow; the 
pods are long, and the ſeeds are round, large, and 

black, they are of a ſomewhat hot and ſharp taſte; the 
ſeeds are uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the: ather, 
and are ſuppoſed to have more virtue, but probably 


= 


neither have much, 2 >! $2427 35 5 
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Coiic NaR D. Nardiit Celtica- 
A 11tTLE plant of the valerian-kind, frequent in 
many parts of Europe, but not a native of England, 
It is fix or eight inches in height z the ffalks are 
round, ſtriated, and greeniſh ; the leaves at the bat- 
tom are oblong, narrow at the baſe,” and founded at 
the end, and of a yellowiſh green colour; thoſe on 
the ſtalks ſtand in pairs, they are ſmall and deeply 
cut; the flowers ſtand in a little cluſter 'at' the top 
of the ſtalk; they are ſmall and white, the root 1s 
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long, ſlender, and eręe ping. 
The root is the part uſed; our druggiſts keep it i 
dry. It is beſt taken in infuſion. It operates by 62, 
urine, and in ſome degree by ſweat, but that very | 
i moderately. It is recommended in fevers and in the 
jaundice. OCT SIE Moe Noe uote. 
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A PLaxT too common to need much deſcription. It 
is three feet high. The ftalks are angulated and 
rough; the leaves are large, and of x beautiful ſhape, 
regularly from a broad baſe diminiſhing to a ſharp 
point, and nicely ſerrated round the edges; the co- 
lour of theſe, and of the ftalks, is a duſky green, 
and they are both covered with a kind of prickles, 
which eaſily make their way into the ſkin, and 
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have at their baſe a hollow bag of ſharp juice, which 
gets into the wound, occaſioning that ſwelling, in- 
flammation, and pain that follows. The naked eye 
may diſtinguiſh theſe bags at the bottom of the 
prickles on the ſtalk of a full- grown nettle, but a 
microſcope ſhews them all over. The flowers of the 
nettle are; yellowiſh, little, and inconſiderable, the 
ſeeds are ſmall and denn the root 1s long and creep. 
ing. Tx 199 911 Gül 

The juice of the W 1s good againſt overflow - 
ings of the menſes. The root 1s to be given in in- 
fuſion, and it works powerfully by urine, and is ex- 
cellent any ns IG: 


Tax Ronan Nerriz. ice Romana. 


A WILD plant of the nettle-kind, but not common, 
It is two feet high. The talks are round, and of a 
deep green colour. The leaves are large, and of a 
deep green alſo, broad at the baſe, narrow to the 
point, and deeply ſerrated... The flowers are ſmall 
and inconſiderable; the fruit is 2 round ball as big 
as a large pea; it ſtands on a long foot-ſtalk, and is 
of a deep green colour, and full of ſmall brown ſeeds, 
All the plant is cavered with the ſame fort of prickles 
as the common nettle, but they are ſhorter and finer; 
they are filvery white at the tips, and have the fame 
bag of liquor at the baſe, and they ſting very terri- 
bly, more a great deal than the common nettle. 

The ſeeds are the part uſed. © They are good a- 
gainſt coughs; ſhortneſs of breath, and hoarſeneſſes; 
the ſeeds of the common nettle are commended for 
this purpoſe, hut theſe are greatly preferable. The 
beſt way of giving them Gb in the manner of tea, 
eetengde with rg e ee 5 
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CON Nicurshaps. | Solanum augen. 


A vip plant that over-runs 5 and all other 
cultivated places, if not continually weeded out. It 
grows two feet high. The ſtalks are roundiſh, thick, 
but not very exect or ſtrong, and of a duſky green. 
The leaves are broad and roundiſh, put they termi- 
nate in a point. They are of a dark gteen colour, 
and ſtand on foot-ſtalks. The flowers, grow in little 
cluſters, ten or a dozeniin:a bunch; they are white, 
with a yellowiſh enten, and they: Axe. ipoereded by 
round black berries. | | 

The leaves are uſed, freſh, amd only emails. 
They are very cooling, and are applied, bruiſed, to 
inflammations, ſcalds, bares, and bRouhielowe erup- 
| tions on the IKin. 10 1 
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Draa Nrouvbnavs. Solent Levhile. 
03 adorns. <: | 


Tan may ſeem ſtrange to mix a paiſabantang medi- 
cines, but a part of this herb has its uſes. This is a 
wild plant of a dull and diſmal aſpect. It grows five 
feet high. The ſtalks are angulated, and of a deep 
green; the leaves are very large, broad, and flat, 
and they ure alſo of a dull deal green ; the flowers 
ſtand ſingly on long foot ſtalks driſing from. the bo- 
ſom of the leaves, and they have 4 diſ- 
mal aſpect; they are large, hollow, and hang down. 
On the er E they are of a duſky colour, between 
brown and green, and within they are of a very deep 
purple; theſe are ſucceeded by berries of the bigneſs 
of cherries, black and ſhining when ripe, and full 
of a pulpy matter, of a {weetiſh and mawkiſh taſte ; 
the root is long ; the berries are fatal ; children have 
often eat them and periſhed by it. The leaves ex- 
ternally applied are cooling and ſoftening ; they are 
good againſt the ringworm and tetters, and againſt 
hard ſwellings ; they have very great virtue in this 
FOR "i 
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reſpec, but the plant ſhould be kept out of the way 


of children, or never ſuffered to grow t to fruit, as the 
| l. only. are Re: 


Tux Noruzo-Tazx, |  Nux Moſebata. | 


A TALL ſpreading tree, native only of the warm eli. 
mates: The trunk is large, and the branches are nu- 
merous and irregular ; the bark is of a greyiſh co- 
lour, and the wood light and ſoft; the leaves are 
large, long, and ſomewhat broad; they are not un- 
like thoſe of the bay-tree, but bigger, and are of a 
beautiful green on the upper- ſide, and whitiſh un- 
derneath; they ſtand irregularly, but often ſo near- 
ly oppoſite, that they ſeem in pairs, as we ſee in the 
leaves of ſome of our willows. The bloſſom is of the 
ſhape and bigneſs of that of our cherry-tree, but its 
colour is yellow; the fruit which ſucceeds this is of 
the bigneſs of a ſmall peach, and not unlike it in the 
general form ; when cut open there appears firſt the 
fleſhy coat, which is a finger thick, and of a rough 
taſte, then the/ mace ſpread over a woody ſhell, in 
which is the nutmeg. We often have the whole 
fruit ſent over preſerved. 

The nutmeg is an oncations hoe it firengthens 
the ſtomach, and affiſts digeſtion. It will ſtop vo. 
mitings, and is good againſt the cholie; when roaſted 
before the fire, and mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
mnt it Is Ty be} of a AA againſt _ 


* 
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. HE Oar. ue. n 

An Mors i a ſtately 1 tree, native of our country, 
and no where growing to fo great perfection. It is 
very tall, and though irregular in the diſpoſition of 
its branches, that very irregularity has its beauty; 
the trunk is very thick; the branches are alſo thick, 

and often erooked; the bark is brown and rough; 
the leaves are large, oblong, broad, and deeply cut in 
at the edges, and they are of a ſhining green; the 
| flowers are” inconfiderable ; the fruit is the Acorn, 
| well known. Galls are produced upon the oak, not 

as fruit, but from the wounds made by an inſect. 
The bark of the oak is a very powerful aſteirigent, 
it ſtops purgings and overflowings of the menſes. 
Given in powder, a decoction of it is excellent for 
| the falling down of the uvula, or, as it is called, the 
Falling of the palate of the mouth. Whenever a very 
| powerful aſtringent is required, oak - bark demands the 
preference over every thing: If it were brou ght from 
£ the Tat- Lanes it anke be BUS cared > 3g 


"Tak Seanzr-Ouk: "Tex. = 


As SHRUB not much regarded on its own account, but 
from the inſect called kermes,' which is found upon 
it, and has ſometimes been fuppoſed a fruit of it: 

The ſhrub thence obtained its name of the fcarler- 
gak. It grows only fix or eight feet high. The 


i 
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branches are tough, and covered with a ſmall greyiſh 
bark; the leaves are an inch long, three quarters of 
an inch broad, of a figure approaching to oval, ſer- 
rated about the edges, and is a little prickly; the 
flowers are {mall an; inconſiderable; the fruit is an 
acorn like that of the common oak, but ſmaller, 

ſtanding in its cup; the kermes, or ſcarlet grain, is 
a ſmall round ſubſtance of the bigneſs of a pea, of a 
fine red colour within, and of a purpliſh blue with- 


out, covered with a fine hoary duſt, like a bloom 


upon a plum. It is an infect at that time full of 
young. When they intend to preſerve it in its own 

form, they find ways of deſtroying the principle of 
life within, elſe the young come forth, and it is ſpoiled. 

When chen expreſs the juice, they bruiſe the whole 
grains, and ſqueeze it through a hair- cloth; they 
then add an equal weight of fine ſugar to it, and ſend 


it over to us under the name of juice kermes ; 3 


this 1s wed in medicine much more than the grain 
itlelf. 


It is. a cordial good againſt faintipgs,; and to drive 
out the ſmall-pox, and for women in childebed. It 
ſupports the ſpirits, and at the, fame. time promote: 
the e eee HATERS 20 311 10 0 
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| - is O OF g JuRVRALEM. bu. . 


A ae plant, native of the warmer countries, Pu 
kept in our gardens, with leaves which have been 


luppoſed to reſemble thoſe of the oak+tree, whence 
it got its name, and ſmall yellowiſh flowers. The 
talk is a foot and a; half high, roundiſh, angulated 
a little, or deeply ſtr iated, and of a pale green ; the 


| Jeavcs hre f a, vellowiſh, green, and; of a rough. für- 


face then are oblong, ſomewhat broad: pointed at 


the ends, and deeply cut in on the ſides; the flowers 
ſand, in abundancetof long ſpikes on the tops of the 
branclies ; they are very, ſmall. and inconſiderable. 


* 
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: The whole plant has a pleaſant ſmell, particularly 


; the young ſhoots which are to bear the flowers. 

4 The freſh plant is to be uſed, and it it is beſt ta- 
4 ken | in the manner of tea, or in infuſion. It is good 
in aſthmas, hoarſeneſs, and coughs, and it promotes 
. the menſes and diſcharges after, dehvery, - 

* 0 


7. 3 7 N Tas OLrvs-Teis. Olea. 7M 25. | 


Ax tree, native of the warmer parts ve aneh 

1 | and the Eaſt. The trunk is thick and rough; the 

t | branches are numerous, and ſtand irregularly; "heir 

. | bark is grey and ſmooth ; the leaves are longiſh and 
e | broad, of a deep green on the upper-ſide, and whitiſh 

* underneath, and of a firm texture; the flowers 
1 are ſmall and yellow, the fruit is of the bigneſs of a 
3 | mall plum, but of a longer ſhape, and Has a Joy 
ql large ſtone within. 
The oil is the only produce of this tree uſed in 
e | medicine, it is preſſed out of the fruit, and is excel-. 
lent in diſorders of the lungs, and a ainſt cholics and 
s | Mtoppages of urine ; but in the latter caſes the oil of 
ſweet-almonds, freſh preſſed, is referable, and for 
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the firſt linſeed oil; ſo that oil of olives, or, as it is A 

called, ſalad oil, is ſeldom uſed in medicine, unleſs. F 

theſe others cannot be Os | 1 
ö F Tur Omen. | ce. Fro | q: 
4 A COMMON: 58 in our gardens, down at t f ght by q 
1 its hollow tubular leaves. It grows two feet and a 774 
: half high. The leaves are long, rounded, of the Ib 
— | thickneſs. of a man's finger, and hollow; the ſtalk is — 4 
. round alſo, and has at the top a round chſter of little Wa 
flowers; theſe are of a mixed purpliſh and greeniſh 1 
8 colour, and of a —_— mrs as "ras 5 * 1 
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Phe root is the part uſed ; it is rqundiſh, and 
compoſed of a great multitude of coats laid one over 
another. A fyrup made of the Juice of onions and 
honey: BELONG for an aſthma. f 


4 140 1 — $1 Av; [LS y Has fl 1454 1 


5 HE Gba PLANT. Opoponan. 


A tarct and rabuſt plant, of which we have but 
imperfect deſcriptions: © It is à native of the Eaſt, 

and has not been brought into Europe. . It is ſaid to 
be eleven or twelve, feet high; the ſtalk round, thick, 

8 MON the leayes very large, and each com- 
Ran ſed of a vaſt number of ſmaller ſet 1 upon a divided 
talk. * he flowers, we are informed, ſtand in very 
e 0 cluſters; at t the tops of the ſtalks, and that 
1 eeds are broad, brown, and of, a ſtrong ſmell, 


© 8.4 5 


duzen FR 9 255 l 


Dee 


1 18 


We ule a kind it, 8 "hich; 18 id to 5 collected 
from this. root after 1 it Has been wounded, to make it 
flow. in, ſufficient quantity: But the whole account. 
comes to, us very imperfect, and upon no very ſound 
authority, however, it ſeems hate. ANY 

dee i is brownuth . or yellowiſh, and in mall 
pieces.” It is an excellent medicine againſt ner- 
vous complaints; and particularly againſt diforders 
of the head. It works by urine, and promotes the 
mentes, and has a tendency, to operate, though very 
gently, by ſtool. It is not ſo much uſed as it de. 
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$5 4 hk Fd Q Up ft Dt ,0:! | 
A BEAUTIFUL ary walnghile tree; native. ot "RN 
Italy, and the Eaſt. It: grows to a conſiderable big- 
neſs, and its branches ſpread irregularly. . The 
bark of the trunk 1s brown and rough, that of 
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the branches is "ſmooth and greyiſh, The leaves 
are large and very beautiful ; they are oblong'and' 
moderately broad, and the foor-ſtalk has an edge 
of a leafy matter on each ſide,” giving it a heart- 
like appearance. The flowers are white, large, 
fragränt, and very beautiful. The fruit is W 
known. 

The 1 or Seville orange is the ad uſe in 

medicine, but the peel of this more than the” juice 
or pulpy part. A pleaſant ſyrup is made of Seville 
orange: juice, by melting in it twice its weight of 
the fineſt ſugar; and a ſyrup equally pleaſant, tho? 
of another Kind: is made of an infufion of the 
peel: But the great uſe of the peel is in tinc- 
ture or infuſion as a ſtomachic. It is for this pur- 
poſe to be pared off very thin, only the yellow part 
being uſeful, and to be put into brandy or wine, or 
to have boiling water poured on it freſh or dry. 
If a little gentian and a few cardamon-ſeeds be 
added to this tincture, or infuſion, it is as good a 
bitter as can be made : ; it prevents ſickneſs of the 


itomach and vomitings, and is excellent to amend 
the appetite. | 


| ORPINE. T. elephum. 


A very beautiful wild plant, of a foot hig h. or 
more, with freſh green leaves and tufts of Sright - 
red flowers, common in our hedges in autum in 
many parts of England. The ſtalk is round and 
fleſhy; the leaves are oblong, broad, and indented 
round the edges, and their colour is a bluiſh green. 
The flowers are ſmall, but they are very beautiful ; 
the root is white and thick; the whole plant has a 
ileſhy appearance, and it will grow, out of the 
ground, a long time, taking Its nouriſhment from 
the air. 

The juice of orpine is good againſt the bloody- 
flux: The beſt way of MEG 4 it 15-made into a thin 
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ſyrup; with the fineſt ſugar, and with the addition 
of ſome cinnamon. 


dn. Ein Bupbthalmeni 


A vrkr beautiful wild plant, common in the north 


of England, but not in other parts of the kingdom. 
It grows a foot and a half high. The ſtalk is round, 

firm, and branched; the leaves are numerous; they 
are divided each into a multitude of fine ſegments, 
ſo that at a diſtance they ſomewhat reſemble the 
leaves of yarrow, but they are whitiſh, The flowers 
are large and yellow, they ſomewhat reſemble a ma- 
rigold in form, and they ſtand. at the * of the 
branches. 

The freſh herb is uſed ; - they boil it in ale, and 


5 give it as a remedy for the neee ; it mare by 


urine, 


TIC 
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Pal NA 0 HRISTI. Ricinus. 


A ForzIGN plant, kept in our gardens. more FI 
its beauty than uſe. The ſtem is thick, and looks 
woody toward the bottom. It grows fix feet high, 
and on the upper part is covered with a ſort of 
mealy powder, of a bluiſh colour. The leaves are 
large and very beautiful; they are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the vine, but they are divided deeply into 
ſeven or more parts, which are alſo ſharply ſerrated 
it the edges, and they ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which are not inſerted at the edge; but in the mid- 
dle of the leaf. The flowers are ſmall; they grow 
in bunches toward the top of the plant. The ſeeds 
grow upon the trunk of the plant in different places: 
Three are contained in huſks, and they have. over 
them ſeverally a hard ſhell. 

The kernels of theſe ſeeds are the part uſed, but 
they are very little regarded at 5 There uſed 
to be three or four kinds of them kept by the drug- 
giſts under different names, but nobody now minds 
them: They are very violent in their operation, 
which is both upwards and downwards, and have 
been given in dropſies and rheumatiſms, 


Tur Oy Paru-Trrz. Palma Obeſe. 7, 


8 very bse tree, native of Africa and Ame- 
rica, It grows moderately. hugh.” The trunk is 


6 
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naked all the way to the top, where = leaves grow 
in vaſt quantities: They are long and narrow, and 
the foot-ſtalks on which they ſtand are prickly. The 


flowers are ſmall and mofly ; the fruit is of the big- 


neſs of a plum, oblong and flattiſh, and is covered 
over with a tough and fibrous coat. From this fruit 
the natives expreſs what they call palm. oil: It is a 
ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of butter, and of a plea- 
ſant, though very little taſte, 

This dil is the only produce of the tree uſed; they 


eat it upon the ſpot, but we apply it externally a- 


gainſt cramps, ſtrains, pains in the limbs, and weak- 


neſſes; but we ſeldom meet with it freſh enough to 


be fit for ule; and at preſent it has given place to 


the famous opodeldoc, and to ſeveral other things 


which have the lame qualities in a much greater de- 


Panic. Panicuri. 


| Av VERY angular and pretty plant af the grafs-kind, 


cultivated in ſome parts of Europe. The ſtalk is 
very thick and firm, round, jointed, and a yatd high. 


The leaves are graſiy, but they are large and broad; 


the flowers and ſeeds are contained in a long ear, 
which is broad and flat; it is compoſed of; ſeveral 
ſmaller ears, arranged on the two ſides of the ſtalk; 
theſe ſpikes are hairy; the ſeed is round, ang IS much 


like millet, only ſmaller.” 


The ſeed i is the only part b. 17 is Ds againſt 


ſharp purgings, nete Ae and ping of 
bloog. 9 


Tux Pn Be Pas Brava, 


A ctimzixNG: ſhrub of South-America, the root 0 
which has lately been introduced into medicine. It 
grows to twelve or fourteen feet in height, if there 
de trees offbuſhes to- \ ſupport it, elſe it lies upon th 
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ground, and is ſhorter. The {talks are woody, light, 
and covered with a rough bark, which is continually 


coming off in ſmall flakes; the leaves are large and 
broad; the flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh co- 


lour, and the berries are round, and, when ripe, 
black; the root is large, woody, and very long and 
creeping. ee ET OD PE ATE el 
The root is uſed. It is of a browniſh colour, 
rough on the ſurface, and woody, but looſe in its 
texture. It is to be given in infuſion. It is an ex- 
cellent medicine in the gravel, and in ſuppreſſions 


of urine, as alſo in the quinzy, and in pleuriſies and 


peripneumonies. It works the moſt powerfully, and 
the moſt ſuddenly, by urine, of any medicine; and 
is ſo excellent in forcing away gravel and ſmall 


ſtones, that ſome have pretended it a remedy for the 


ſtone, and ſaid it would diſſolve and break it. This 


is going too far; no medicine has been found that 


has that effect, nor can it be ſuppoſed that any can. 


Great good has been done by thoſe medicines which 


the Parliament purchaſed of Mr. Stephens, more 
than, perhaps, by any other whatſoever, in t wo 
rible complaint; but they never diſſolved a large and 
hard ſtone. Indeed, there needs no more to be aſ- 
ſured of this, than to examine one of thoſe ſtones; 
it will not be ſuppoſed, any thing that the bladder can 
bear, will be able to diſſolve ſo firm and ſolid a ſub- 
ſtance. e 6 


; Pas LET. Petroſelinum. - 


A vxxr common plant in our gardens, uſeful in the 
kitchen, and in medicine. It grows to two feet in 


height. The leaves are compoſed of many ſmall 


parts ; they are divided into three, and then into a 
multitude of ſub-divifions ; they are of a bright 


green, and indented; the ſtalks are round, angulated, 


or deeply ſtriated, flender, upright, and branched ; 

the flowers are ſmall and white, and they ſtand in 

large tufts at the tops of the branches; the ſeeds 
bs 88 


b 
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are roundiſh and ftriated ; the root is long and 
white. 


The roots are the part uſed in medicine. A ſtrong 


decoction of them is good againſt the jaundice. It ope- 


rates powertully. by urine, and opens obſtructions. 


VARSLEY-PIERT. Percicier. 


A 11ttLE wild plant, common amongft our corn, and 
in other dry places, with fmall pale leaves, and hairy 
drooping talks. It does not grow to more than three 


or four inches in length, and ſeldom ſtands well up- 


right. The ſtalks are round and whitiſh ; the leaves 
ſtand irregularly ; they are narrow at the baſe, and 


broad at the end, where they are divided into three 


rounded parts; the flowers are very ſmall ; they 


grow in cluſters at the joints, and are of a greeniſh 


colour. The ſeed is ſmall and round. The root is 


fibrous. 

The whole plant is uſed; and it is beſt freſh. An 
infuſion of it is very powerful againſt the gravel. 
It operates violently, but ſafely, by urine, and it 


opens obſtructions of the liver; whence it is good 


alſo in the jaundice. There is an opinion in 
many places of its having a power of diſſolving 


the ſtone in the bladder, but this is idle: There 


is, however, a great deal of good to be done in 


nephritic caſes, by medicines Which have Not thus 


power. 


MackpoxlAN PaRSLET. Petroſelinum Macedonicunt. 


A ele kept in ſome of our gardens. It is two 


feet high. The ſtalk is ſlender, branched, and hairy; 
the leaves are compoſed of many parts, and thoſe are 
ſmall and rounded ; thoſe on the upper-part of the 
{talk are more finely divided ; the flowers are ſmall 
and white, like nale of common parlley, and they 
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ſtand like them in cluſters on the tops of the ſtalks ; 
the ſeeds are tall, RUA hoary, and of a duſky 
colour. 

The ſeed is uſed, and it is beſt given in powder. 
It operates powerfully by urine, and it is good againſt 


ſtoppages of the menſes, and in the gravel and cho- 


lics, ariſing from that cauſe. It is alſo recommended 
againſt the dropſy and jaundice. | 


Wilp Parsx1P. Paſtinaca Sylveſtris. 


A w1LD plant, common about our road-fides. It is 


three feet high. The ſtalk is ſtraight, upright, round, 


ſtriated, and yellowiſh. The leaves are compoſed of 
many broad diviſions, and reſemble rhoſe of the gar- 
den-parſnip, but they are ſmaller; the, flowers are 
little and yellow; they grow at the tops of the ſtalks 


in large rounded tufts, and the ſeeds are flat, and 


of an oval figure; the root 18 long, white, and well 
taſted. 


The root is to be uſed. A firong decoction of 


it works by urine, and opens all obſtructions. It 
is good againſt the gravel and the Jaundice, and will 


bring down the menſes. 


2 PAVANA SHRUB. | Favana. 


9 


A sRRUBEZT 1 of the Eaſt Indies, of a beautiful, 
as well as ſingular aſpect. It is fix ar ſeven feet high. | 
The ſtem is woody, firm, and naked almoſt to the 

top; the leaves grow upon long foot-ſtalks, and they 
all riſe nearly together at the upper part of the ſtem; 


they are large, of a rounded figure, and divided at 


the edges pretty deeply into ſeveral parts; their co- 
lour is a deep green; the flowers are ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh colour; the fruit is of the bigneſs of a hazel 


nut; the wood is not very firm, and when cut, yields 


A milky j juice, of a very diſagreeable \mell, 
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The wood and the ſeeds are uſed ; and they have 

both the ſame violent operation by vomit and ftool ; 
but the wood given in infuſion, and in a moderate 
doſe, only purges, and that, though briſkly, with- 
out any danger. It is good in dropſies, and in other 
{ſtubborn diſorders, and 1s excellent againſt rheuma- 
tic pains. - Some recommend it as a ſpecific againſt 
the ſciatica. The ſeeds are what are called gran 
tiglia; but though much ſpoken of by ſome writers, 
they are at this time voy little uſed in the ſhops. 


TRE Prach-Txrr. Perſicu Malus. | 


8 A TREE very frequent againſt out garden- walls. 
The trunk is covered with a brown bark; the 
branches grow irregularly; the leaves are beautiful; 
they are long, narrow, and elegantly ſerrated at the 
edges; the bloſſoms are large, and of a pale red; 
the fruit is too well known to need much deſcrip- 
tion: It conſiſts of a ſoft pulpy matter, covered by a 
hairy ſkin, and incloſing a hard ſtone, in which 1 is a 
kernel of a pleaſant bitter taſte. 

The flowers are to be uſed. A pint of water is to 
be poured, boiling hot, on a pound weight of peach- 
bloſſoms; when it has ſtood four and twenty hours, 


it is to be poured off through a ſieve, without ſqueez- 


ing, and two pound of loaf-ſugar is to be diſſolved 
in it over the fire; this makes an excellent ſyrup for 
children. It purges gently, and ſometimes will make 
them puke a little. They have ſo frequent occaſion 


for this, that people who have children have conti- 
nual uſe for it. 


PELLITORY OF THE WALL. Parietaria. 


A wit plant frequent on old walls, with weak 
branches and pale green leaves. It grows a foot 
high, but ſeldom altogether erect. The ſtalks are 
round, tender, a little hairy, jointed, and often pur- 
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pliſh ; the leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 


an inch long, broad in the middle, and ſmaller at 
each end; the flowers ſtand cloſe upon the ſtalks, 
and are ſmall and inconſiderable, of a whitiſh green 
colour when open, but reddiſh in the bud. 

The whole plant is uſed, and it is beſt freſh. An 
infuſion of it works well by urine. It is very ſer- 
viceable in the jaundice, and is often found a pre- 
ſent remedy in fits of the gravel, the infuſion being 

taken largely. 


PELLITORY or SPAIN. Pyrethrum. 


A VERY pretty little plant kept in our gardens. Tt 


is eight inches high. The ſtalk is round and thick; 


the leaves are very finely divided, ſo that they re- 
ſemble thoſe of the chamomile, but they are of a pale 
green, thick, and fleſhy, and the ſtalk is purple; 
the flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, and are 


very pretty; they are of the ſhape and ſize of the 


great daiſy, or ox-eye, white at the edges, yellow in 
the middle, and red on the back or underſide ; the 


root js long, and ſomewhat thick, of a very hot 


A 

The root is ada: We have it at the druggiſts. 
Its great acridneſs fills the mouth with rheum on 
chewing, and it is good againſt the toothach. It is 
alſo good to be put into the mouth in palſies, for it 
will, ſometimes alone, by its ſtimulation, reſtore the 
roice. > 


75  PENNY-RoYaL. Pulegium. | 3 


| Av WILD 8 creeping about on marſhy places, with 
little leaves, and tufts of red flowers at the joints. 
The ſtalks are a foot long, round, and often of a 


reddiſh colour; the leaves are ſmall, broad, and 


pointed at the ends, and of a pale green colour ; the 
flowers ſtand round the joints in thick cluſters ; they 
e 
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are like thoſe of mint, and of a pale red, and the 


cups in which they ſtand are green, and a little hairy. 
The whole plant has a ftrong penetrating ſmell, and 
an acrid-but not diſagreeable taſte. 

The whole plant is uſed, freſh or dried; but that 


which grows wild 1s much ſtronger than the larger 


kind, which is cultiyated in gardens. The ſimple 
water is the beſt way of taking it, though it will do 
very well in infuſion, or by way of tea. It is excel. 
lent againſt ſtoppages of the menſes. 


BLack-PEPPER. Piper nigrum. 


Ax eaſtern plant, of a very fingular kind. It grows. ; 


fix or eight fect in length, but the ſtalks are not able 
to ſupport themſelves upright; they are round, green, 
jointed, and thick, and when they trail upon the 


ground, roots are ſent forth from theſe joints; the 
leaves are large, of an oval figure, of a firm ſubſtance, 
and ribbed highly; they ſtand on ſhort pedicles, one 


at each joint; the flowers are ſmall and inconfider- 
able; they grow to the ſtalk; the fruit ſucceeds, 


which is what we call pepper ; they hang upon a 


long ſtalk, twenty or forty together; they are green 
at firſt, but when ripe they are red; they grow 
black and wrinkled in drying. The largeſt and leaſt 
wrinkled on the coat are the beſt grains. 
The fruit is uſed, and it is excellent againſt all 
_ coldnefles and erudities upon the ſtomach; it gives 
appetite in theſe caſes, and aſſiſts digeſtion; it is allo 


good againſt Ari of the head, and againſt ob- 


ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and againſt cholics. 
We are apt to neglect things as medicines that we 


take with food; but there is hardly a more powerful 


ſimple of its kind than pepper, when given fingly, 
and on an empty ſtomach. 
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Wuirte PErryrR. Piper album. 


Tux common white pepper we meet with is made 
from the black, by ſoaking it in ſea-water till it 
ſwells, and the dark wrinkled coat falls off; but this, 
though the common, 1s not the true white pepper; 


there is another kind which is natural, and has no 


aſſiſtance from art. The white pepper plant has 
round, thick, and whitith ſtalks ; they lie upon the 
ground, and have large joints; at each joint ſtands 
a ſingle leaf, which is long and narrow, ſharp at the 
end, and ribbed; the flowers grow on little ſtalks, 
hanging down from the joints; they are ſmall and 


yellow; the fruit is round; at firſt green, and when 


ripe, white; which is gathered and dried for uſe. 

This Rt! is uſed. The common white pepper is 
milder than the black; that is, it is black pepper, 
which has loſt a part of its virtue: This poſſeſſes all 
the qualities of the other, and yet it has not fo ſharp | 
a taſte. 


9 


Tux LoxG PEPPER PLANT. Piper longum. 


AN American plant, in ſome degree reſembling the 
other peppers, in its general growth, but not at all in 
its fruit; the ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, and of a 
deep green colour: It is not able to port itſelf, but 
climbs upon buſhes; the leaves are long and narrow; 


they ftand one at each joint, upon long foot- ſtalks; 
the flowers grow upon the outſide of the fruit; they 


are ſmall and inconſiderable; the fruit which is what 
we call long pepper, is an inch and a half long, and 
as thick as a large quill, marked with ſpiral lines, 
and divided into cells within, in each of which 1 s a 
iingle ſeed. 

This has the ſame virtues with the common black 
pepper, but in a leſs degree; it is not ſo hot and 
acrid, and therefore will be borne upon the ſtomach 
T 4 
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when that cannot. It is excellent to aſſiſt digeſtion, 
and prevent cholics. He 


TAE Ja MAICA Perera Tarr. Piper Famaicenſe. 


Ax American tree, in all reſpects different from the 
plants which produce the other kinds of pepper, as is 
alſo the fruit altogether different. It ſhould not be 
called pepper; the round ſhape of it was the only 
thing that led people to give it ſuch a name. The 
J 8 0 pepper: tree is large and beautiful; the trunk 
is CO 

are numerous, and they are well covered with leaves; 


the tree is as big and high as our pear trees; the : 
leaves are oblong and broad, of a ſhining green co- 


lour; they grow in pairs, and they ſtand on long 
pedicles; the flowers graw only at the extremities of 
the branches; they ſtand a great many together, and 
are ſmall; the fruit which ſucceeds, is a berry, green 
at firſt, and afterwards becoming of a reddiſh brown, 


and in the end black; they are, when ripe, full of a 
pulpy matter, ſurrounding the ſeeds; but they are 


dried, when unripe, for our uſe, 

The fruit thus gathered and dried in the fan, 1 
what we call Jamaica pepper, piamenta, or allſpice. 
It is an excellent ſpice; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 


and 1s good againſt the cholic. The beſt way to 
take it is in powder, mixed with a little ſugar; it will 
prevent vorfiting, and ſickneſs after meals, and is one 


of the beſt known remedies for habitual cholics. 


Gunxza PrypR. Capficum: 


A common plant in our gardens, diſtinguiſhed by 10 
large ſcarlet pods. It grows a foot and a half high. 

The ſtalk is angulated, thick, and green, tolerably 
erect, and branched; the leaves ſtand irregularly, 
and are longiſh, pretty broad, and of a deep green 
colour; the flowers are moderately large and white, 


cred with a ſmooth brown bark; the branches 
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with a yellow head in the middle: They grow at the 


diviſions of the branches; the fruit follows, and is 
an inch and a half long, an inch thick, and biggeſt 
at the baſe, whence it grows ſmaller to the point: 


The colour j is a fine red, and its ſurface is ſo ſmooth, 


that it looks like poliſhed coral: It! is a Kin containing 


a quantity of ſeeddss. 


The fruit is the part uſed. Held in the mouth, 
it-cures the toothach, for its heat and acrimony 
are greater than in pellitory of Spain, and it fills the 


mouth with water. Applied externally, bruiſed, 


and mixed with honey and crumbled bread, it is good 


for a quinſy. 


PERIWINKLE. Vinca Pervinca. 


A very pretty creeping plant, wild i in ſome places, 


but kept in gardens allo, The ſtalks are numerous, 
and a foot or more in length, but they do not ſtand 
upright; they are round, green, and tough, and ge- 
nerally trail upon the ground; the leaves are oblong, 
broad, of a ſhining green colour, ſmooth on the ſur- 
face, and placed two at each joint; the flowers are 
large and blue: They are bell- faſhioned, and ſtand 


on long foot-ſtalks;. the fruit ſucceeding. Each is 


compoſed of two longiſh pods; each containing ſeve- 


ral ſeeds. 
The whole plant is uſed freſh. It is to be boiled 


in water, and the decoction drank with a little red 
wine in it. It ſtops the overflowings of the menſes, 


and the bleeding of the piles. 


SPELT, OR ST. PETER's Corn, Zea. 


Ar PLANT of the corn-kind, reſembling barley ſown 
in ſome parts of Europe, but not much known in 
England. It grows a foot and a half high; the ſtalk 
is round, hollow, jointed, and green; the leaves are 


praſſy, but broad. At the tops of the ſtalk ſtands an 
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car like that of barley, but ſmaller and thinner, tho? 


with long beards; the grain 1s not unlike barley in 
hape, or between that and wheat, only much ſmaller 


than either. 


'The feed or grain is the part uſed, it is ſuppoſed to 
be ſtrengthening and in ſome degree aſtringent, but 


we know very little of its qualities, nor are they 


conſiderable enough to encourage us to inquire after 
them. 


PIMPERNEL. Anagallis Flore rubro. 


A yzrrry little plant common in corn-fields and 
garden-borders. The ſtalks are {quare, ſmooth, green, 


but not very upright; they are five or fix inches 


long; the leaves ſtand two at each joint, and they are 
of an oblong figure, conſiderably broad in the mid- 
dle, and pointed at the end; the flowers ſtand fingly 
on long lender foot- ſtalks; they are imall, but of a 


moſt bright ſcarlet colour. 


The whole plant is uſed; and the beſt method of 
giving it, is in an infation, made by powering boil- 
ing water upon 1t freſh gathered: This is an excel- 
lent drink in fevers; it promotes ſweat, and throws 


out the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or any other eruptions: 
The dried leaves may be given in powder or a tea 


made of the whole dried plant, but nothing is ſo well 
28 the infuſion of it freſh; thoſe who have not ſeen it 


tried this way do not know how valuable a medicine 


it 18, 
here is another kind of pimpernel, perfectly like 


this, but that the flowers are blue; this is called the 


female, and the other the male pimpernel, but the. red 


flowered kind has moſt virtue. 


| Taz Pins TREE. Pinus. 


| A tart and beautiful tree, native of Italy, but kept 
in our gardens. We have a wild kind of pine in the 


. 
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North, called Scotch fir, but it is not the ſame tree; 
the trunk of the true pine, is covered with a rough 
brown bark, the branches with a ſmoother, and more 
reddiſh; the leaves are long and lender, and they grow 
always two from the ſame baſe, or out of the ſame 
ſheath ; they are of a bluiſh green colour, and are a 
little hollowed on the inſide; the flowers are ſmall 
and inconſiderable, they ſtand in a kind of tufts on 
the branches; the fruit are cones of a brown colour, 
large, long, and blunt at the top. Theſe contain be- 
tween the ſcales certain white kernels of a ſweet taſte, 
and covered with a thin ſhell. 

Theſe kernels are the part uſed, and they are ex- 
cellent in conſumptions, and after long illneſs, given 
by way of reſtorative. An emulſion may be made by 
beating them up with barley- water, and this will be 


of the ſame ſervice with common emulſions for heut 
of urine. | 


Tur WI LD PI -T REE. Pinus Sylveſtris. 


A TREE native of many parts of Germany, very much 
reſembling what is called the manured pine, or ſimply 
the pine before deſcribed. It grows to be a large 
and tall tree; the trunk is covered with a rough 
brown bark, that of the branches is paler and 
ſmoother; the leaves are very narrow and ſhort, they _ 
grow two out of a caſe or huſk, as in the other, and 
are of a bluiſh green colour; they differ principally 
in being ſhorter; the flowers are yellowiſh, and, like 
the others, very ſmall and inconſiderable; the cones 
are ſmall, brown, and hard, and ſharp at the tops; 
they contain kernels in their ſhells, among the ſcales 
as the other; but they are ſmaller. 

'The kernels have the ſame virtues as thoſe of the 
other pines, but being little, they are not regarded. 
The refin which flows from this tree, either natural- 
ty, or when 1 it is cut for that purpoſe, i is what we ca U 
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common turpentine. 
ney, of a browniſh colour, and very ſtrong and difa- 
greeable ſmell. 

When this turpentine has been diſtilled, to make 
oil of turpentine, the reſin which remains, is what we 
call common reſin, if they put out the fire in time, it 
is yellow reſin; if they continue it longer, it is black 
reſin. They often boil the turpentine in water, 
without diſtilling it for the common refin; and when 
they take it out half boiled for this purpoſe, it is 
what we call Burgundy pitch, And the whitiſh re- 
fin, which is called lr or frankincenſe, and is a 
thing quite different from olibanum, or the fine in- 
cenſe, is the natural reſin flowing from the branches 
of this tree, and hardening into drops upon them. It 
does not differ much from the common turpentine in 
its nature, but 1s leſs offenſive in ſmell. 

The ſeveral | kinds of pitch, tar, and reſin are 
principally uſed in plaiſters and ointments. The tur- 
pentine produced from this tree alſo, and called com. 
mon turpentine, is principally uſed in the ſame man- 
ner, the finer turpentines being given inwardly. 
Theſe are procured from the turpentine-tree, the 
larch-tree, and the ſilver fire. The yellow refin and 
the bark are ſometimes taken inwardly in pills, and 
they are very good againſt the whites, and the run- 
nings after gonorrhœas; but for this purpoſe it is 
better to boil ſome better ſort of turpentine, to the 
confiſtence, and give it. 

Por. Fœonia. 
A rrowxx common in our gardens, but of great uſe 
as well as ornament. The common double piony, is 
not the kind uſed in medicine: This is called the fe- 


male piony, the ſingle flowered one, called the ma 


piony , is the right kind. This grows two or three 
&ct high. The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, and branch- 
ed; the leaves are ofa deep greed, and on each com- 


It is a thick ſubſtance like ho. 


dle. 


main ſource of the ſtalk; 
outhde, and whitiſh within. 

The roots are uſed; 
motes the menſes. 


poſed of ſeveral others; the flowers are very large, 
and of a deep purple, with a green head in the mid- 
When they are decayed, this head {wells out 
into two or more ſeed-veſſels, 
and hairy on the outſide, and red within, and full of 
black ſeeds; the root is compoſed of a number of 

longiſh or roundiſh lumps connected by fibres to the 
theſe are brown on the 


which are whitiſh 


an infuſion of them pro- 
The powder of them, dried, 1s 


| good againſt hyſteric and nervous complaints. It is 


neſs. 


we 


firm texture. 


T HE PISTACHI a-TRrEE. 


It is of a ſweet taſte. 


part;cularly recommended againſt the falling-fick- 


P NMacbia. 


A TREE common in the Eaſt; the trunk is covered 
with a brown rough bark; the branches grow irre- 
gularly, and their bark is reddiſh; the leaves are each 
compoſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmall ones; theſe are 
oblong, broad, and of a beautiful green colour, and 
The flowers grow in tufts; they are 
white and ſmall; the fruit which facceeds 3 is what 
call the P i/lachia nut ; it is as big as a filbert, 
d but long and ſharp- pointed, and is it covered with 2 
1- tough wrinkled bark. The ſhell within this is woody 

is and tough, but it eaſily enough divides into two parts, 
e and the kernel within is of a greeniſh colour, but co- 

vered with a red ſkin. 


The fruit is eaten, but it may be conſidered as a 


medicine, 1t onens obftruQions of the liver, and it 
It is an excellent reſtorative to be 
ſe given to people waſted by conſumptions, or other 


works by urine. 


18 long and tedious illneſſes. 


red Br: - 


Prren TREE. 


Picea. 


. A tres of the fir-kind, and commonly called the 
It is a tall tree of — growth; 
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of the trunk is of a reddiſh brown, and it is paler on 


the 


narrow, and of a ſtrong green; they ſtand very thick, 
and are ſharp, or almoſt prickly at the extremities : 

the flowers are yellowiſh, and inconſiderable; and 
the fruit is a long and large cone, which hangs 
down, whereas that of the true fir-tree, or the yew- 
leaved fir ſtands upright. 

The tops of the branches and young ſhoots arc 

uſed: They abound with a reſin of the turpentine- 

kind; they are beſt given in decoction, or brewed 
with beer; they are good againſt the rheumatiſm 
and ſcurvy; they work by urine, and heal ulcers of 
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branches; the leaves are very numerous, ſhort, 


09 ny no ja 9. FA 4 is nd 


the urinary parts. . 
Pitch and tar are produced from the wood of this 


tree; the tar ſweats out of the wood in burning, am n 
the pitch is only tar boiled to that conſiſtence. To tl 


obtain the tar, they pile up great heaps of the wood, „ 
and ſet fire to them at top, and the tar ſweats out of fo 
the ends of the lone and 1 is catched as it runs from ci 
them. ar 


Burgundy pitch! is made of the refin of the wil {t1 


pine- tree, which is common turpentine boiled in wa- di 
ter to a certain conſiſtence, if they boil it longer, ii It 
would be reſin, for the common reſin is only this an 
turpentine boiled to a hardneſs. 


Tax Nas MONIACUM PLANT, Ammoniacum. 


A TALL plant, native of the Eaſt, and very imper le. 
lectly deſcribed to us. What we hear of it is, that] lea 


it 


high; the ſtalk is hollow and ſtriated, and painted 
with various colours like that of our hemlock; the 
flowers, we are told, are ſmall and white, and ſtan 
in great round cluſters at the tops of the Ralks; 
leaves are very large and compoſed of a Err era e ol 


the 
Irr 
all 
gre 
len 
+ 


grows on the fides of hills, and is five or fix fee 


{mall diviſions: One circumſtance we can add fronff/on 


our own knowledge to this — — and it give fr 
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great proof of the authe enticity of the reſt; this is, 
that the ſeeds are broad, flat, ſtriated, and have a fo- 
lianous rim, as thoſe of dil. We could know by theſe 
which are found very frequently among the gum, 
that it was a plant of this kind which produced it: 
So that there is great probability that the reſt of the 
. deſcription, which has been given us by thoſe who 
did not know we had this confirmation at home, is 
true. Theſe ſeeds often appear very fair and ſound. 
I have cauſed a great number of them to be ſown, 
but they have never grown. Though one of the 
ſagapenum ſeeds grew up a little when ſown among; 
them: It would be worth while to repeat the expe- 
riment, for ſome times it might ſacceed.. 
lis We uſe a gum, or rather a gum reſin, for it is of a 
al mixed nature between both, which is procured from 
To this plant, but from what part of it, or in what man- 
od, ner we are not informed; it is whitiſh, of an acrid 

fa ſte, with ſome bitterneſs, and is an excellent medi- 
om] cine. It is ſuperior to all other drugs in an aſthma, 

and is good to promote the menſes, and to open ob- 

ina ſtrudions of all kinds. The beſt way of giving it is 
wa- diſſolved in hyſſop water. It makes a milky ſolution. 
it It is uſed externally allo in plaiſters for hard lwellings, 
this and pains in the joints. 


BROAD-LEAVED PLAINTAIN, | Plantage major. — 
* 


A common plant by our r way-ſides, with broad ſhort 
per- leaves, and long flender ſpikes of brown ſeeds. The 
that legres riſe all from the root, for there are none upon 
feel the ſtalk; they are of a ſomewhat oval figure, and 
ntedÞ8 irregularly indented at the edges, ſometimes ſcarce at 

the all ; they have ſeveral large ribs, but theſe do not 
tand gro ſide-ways from the middle one, but all run 


the !ength-ways, like that from the baſe of the leaf to- 
le o ward the point; the ſtalks grow a foot high, their 
from 


lower half is naked, and their upper py thick ſet, 
firſt with ſmall and inconſiderable flowers, of a 


"oY {4 " 
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greeniſh white colour, and afterwards with ſeeds 
which are brown and ſmall. | 

This is one of thoſe common plants, which have 
ſo much virtue, that Nature ſeems to have made them 
common for univerſal benefit. The whole plant 1s to 


be uſed, and it is beſt freſh. A decoction of it in wa- 
ter, 18 excellent againſt overflowings of the menſes, 


violent purgings, with bloody ſtools and vomiting of 


blood, the bleeding of the piles and all other ſuch 


diſorders. The ſeeds, beaten to a powder, are good 
againſt the whites. 

There is a broad-leaved plantain with ſhort 
flowery ſpikes, and hairy leaves, this has full as much 
virtue as the kind already deſcribed : The narrow- 
leaved plantain has leſs, but of the ſame kind. 


 PLowMam's SPIKENARD. Baccharis Monſpelienfium. 


Axl robuſt wild plant, with broad rough leaves, 


and numerous {mall yellowiſh flowers, frequent by 
road-fides, and in dry paſtures. The plant grows 
three feet high. The ſtalks are round, thick, upright, 
and a little hairy; the leaves are large, broad from 
the root, and narrower on the ſtalk, they are blunt at 
the points, and a little indented at the edges; the 
flowers grow on the tops of the branches, ſpreading 
out into a large head from a ſingle ſtem; they are 
little and yellow: The ſeeds have down fixed to them; 
the root is brown and woody, the whole plant has a 
fragrant and aromatic ſmell. 

| The leaves and tops given in decoction, are good 
againſt inward bleedings; the root dried and powder- 


ed, is a remedy for Purgings, and 1 is good againſt the 


whites. 


| POLEYMOUNTAIN. Polum Montanum: 


A PRETTY plant, native of the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, and kept in our n Ir } is ten inches high. 


* 
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woolly aſpect, and of a pleaſant ſmell; 


305 
The ſtalks are ſquare and whitiſh; the leaves are 
oblong and narrow, of a white colour, and woolly 
ſurface; they ſtand two at a joint, and they are in- 
dented at the edges; the flowers are ſmall and white; 
they grow in a kind of woolly tufts at the tops of 
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the branches. 


The whole plant is uſed; it 1s beſt dried; given in 
infuſion; it promotes the menſes, and remoyes ob- 
ſtructions of the liver; hence it is recommended 
greatly in the jaundice; it operates by urine. 


A . 


CANDY PoLEYMOUNTAIN. Polium Creticum. 
A LITTLE plant of a woolly appearance, native of 
the Grecian iſlands, and kept in ſome gardens. It 
grows about fix inches high; the ſtalks are {quare, 
white, weak, and ſeldom upright; the leaves ftand 
two at each joint; they are narrow, oblong, and not 
at all indented at the edges; they are of a white 
the flowers 
are ſmall and white, and they grow in tufts at the 
tops of the ſtalks; their cups are very white. 
The whole plant is to be uſed dried; it operates 
very powerfully by urine, and is good againſt all hy- 
ſteric complaints, but it is not to be given to women 
with child, for it has ſo much efficacy in promoting 
the menſes, that it may occalion abortion. 


Porvrobr. Polypodium. | 


FR 


A SMALL plant of the fern-kind; It is a fee high, 
and conſiſts only of a ſingle leaf. Several of theſe 
commonly riſe from the ſame root, but each is a ſepa- 
rate and entire plant; the ſtalk is naked for five 
inches, and from thence to the top ſtand on each ſide 
a row of ſmall, oblong, and narrow ſegments, re- 
lembling fo many ſmall leaves, with an odd one at 
the end; the whole plant is of a bright green colour, 
but the backs of theſe een of the leaf, are at a 
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certain ſeaſon, toward autumn, ornamented with a | 

great number of round brown ſpots, theſe are the t! 
2 15 : thoſe of all ferns are carried in the ſame man- al 
ner. The root is long, ſlender, and creeps upon the 

ſurface of old ſtumps of trees among the moſs. The u 
root is uſed, and it is beſt freſh, it is a ſafe and | th 
gentle purge, the beſt way of giving it is in decoction, I cc 
in which form it always operates alſo by urine. It in 
is good in the jaundice and dropſies, and is an ex- ul 
cellent ingredient in diet-drinks againſt the ſcurvy, ¶ to 
but beſides theſe conſiderations, it is a ſafe and good 
purge, on all common occaſions. 
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| Tur Pour ANAT Tres. Granatue. po 
A common wild tree in Spain and Italy, kept with an 
4 us in gardens. ' It grows to the bigneſs of our apple- roi 


trees; the branches fpread irregularly; they have a the 
reddiſh brown bark, and have here and there a few I. 
thorns; the leaves are numerous; on the extremities 
of the branches they are ſmall, oblong, narrow, and 
of a fine green; the flowers are large, and of a beau. of a 
tiful deep red; the fruit is as big as a large apple, hi. 
and has a en woody covering; it contains within 
a great quantity of ſeeds, with a ſweet and tart juice J 4 
about them. | 10 
Tne rind of the fruit is uſed: it is to be dried 
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and given in decoction: it is a powerful aſtringent; Lic: 
it ſtops purgings and bleedings of all W and is nad 
good againſt the whites. VVV 

7 hots ITN 8 1 


Tux WIr Pourcnanats-Txxs. Balayftia 


A SMALLER tree than the Graves, but like it in its 
manner of growth, except that the branches are more 
crooked and irregular, and are more thorny. The 
leaves are oblong, ſmall, and of a bright green, and fale 


1 


Ee cluſters towards the endof the branches; ith 


7 


F 
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the flowers are beautiful, they are double like a foſe, 
and of a fine purple. 5 5 
The flowers are the part of the wild pomegranate 
uſed in medicine, our druggiſts keep them and call 
them balau/tines; they are given in powder or de- 
coction to {top purgings, bloody ſtools, and overflow- 
ings of the menſes. A ſtrong infuſion of them cures 
ulcers in the mouth and throat, and is a good thing; 
to waſh the mouth for faſtening the teeth. 


Tux Pourkix. Pepo. 


A vxxx large and ſtraggling plant, cultivated by our 

poor people. The ſtalks are very long and thick, 

but they lie upon the ground; they are angulated 
and rough; the leaves are extremely large, and of a 
Iroundiſh figure, but cornered and angulated, and 
a they are of a deep green colour, and rough to the 
touch; the flowers are very large and yellow, of a 
bell. like ſhape, but angulated at the mouth, and the 
d Itruit is of the melon-kind, only bigger and round; 
I. Not a deep green when unripe, but yellow at laſt; in 


©, this, under the fleſhy part, are contained many large 
in Wat ſeeds. „ . N 
The poor people mix the fleſhy part of the fruit 
| ith apples, and bake them in pies. The ſeeds are 
ed Excellent in medicine; they are cooling and diure- 
t; Fic; the beſt way of taking them is in emulſions, 
3 Fade with barley-water; they make an emulſion as 
nilky as almonds, and are preferable to them, and 
| the cold ſeeds in ſtranguries and heat of urine. 
: Tux BLack PorLarR. Populus nigra. 
are I TALL tree, frequent about waters, and of a very 
he eautiful aſpect. The trunk is covered with a ſmooth 
nd le bark; the branches are numerous, and grow - 


es; Iich a fort of regularity ;\ the leaves are ſhort and 
Poad, roundiſh at the baſe, but ending in a point; 
U2 


. 
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they are of a gloſſy ſhinivg green, and ſtand on long 
foot-ſtaiks; the flowers and ſeeds are conſiderable; 


f they ppear in ſpring, and are little regarded. 

b The young leaves of the black poplar are excel. 

| lent mixed in poultices, to be applied to hard painful 

i twellings. | 
| Tux Wuirsz Porey. Papaver album. 
4 A TALL and beautiful plant, kept in our gardens, a i 
j native of the warmer climates. It grows a yard and 1 © 
4 h half high. The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, upright, and 1 ! 
1 of a bluiſh green; the leaves are very long, confider- 8 
A abiy broad; and 'deeply and irregularly cut in at the 2 
1 edges; they are alſo of a bluiſh green colour, and L 
1 ſtand irregularly on the ſtalk; the flowers are very el 
. large and white, one ſtands at the top of each divi- b 
1 ſion of the ſtalk, when they are fallen, the ſeed-veſſel, kg 
A or poppy-head, grows to the bigneſs of 2 large apple, 2 
14 and contains within it a very great quantity of ſmall $4 
# whitiſh ſeeds, with ſeveral {kinny diviſions. th 
1 When any part of the plant is broken, there flow: 

* out a thick milky juice, of a ſtrong, bitter, and hot 

A taſte, very like that of OW and full as diſt 
4 greeable. A 
UW The heads are uſed with. us, and raaaincs the for 
1 ſeeds. Of the heads boiled in water, is made the 118 
. ſyrup of diacodium. The heads are to be dried for Int 
4 k this purpoſe, and the decodtion 1 is to be made as ſtrong of 
#1 as poſſible, and then boiled up with ſugar; the ſeed cut 
" are beaten up into emulſions with barley-water, and ne 
i they are good-againft ſtranguries, and heat of urine: Th 
4 they have nothing of the ſleepy virtue of the ſyrups, neſs 
1 nor of the other parts or preparations of the poppy. F £ 
2 Syrup of diacodiam, puts people to ſleep, but gently op 
1 and is ſafer than opium or laudanum. we 
4 Opium is nothing more than the milky. juice of thi 10 1 


plant conercted, it is obtained from the heads: They 
cut them IDS Vow: the plant in the warmer coul- 
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tries, and the juice which flows out of the wound, 
hardens and becomes opium; they make an inferior 
kind allo, by bruiſing and ſqueezing the heads. 
Laudanum is a tincture of this opium made in wine. 
Either one or the other 1s given to compoſe people to 
ſleep, and to abate the ſenſe of pain, they are alſo cor- 
dial and promote ſweat; but they are to be given 
with great care and caution, for they are very power- 
ful, and therefore they may be very dangerous medi- 
cines. It is good to ſtop violent purgings and vomit- 
ing, but this muſt be effected by ſmall doſes carefully 
given. The preſent practice depends upon opium 
and bleeding, tor the cure of the bite of a mad dog: 

But it is not eaſy to ſay, that any perſon ever was 
cured, who became thoroughly diſtempered from that 


bite. One of the ſtrongeſt inſtances we have known, 


was in a perſon at St. George's Hoſpital, under the 
cure of Dr. Hoadley, there was an appearance of the 
ſymptoms, and the cure was effected by this me- 
thod, 


BLack Porey. Papaver nigrum. 


A TaLL and fine plant, but not ſo elegant as s the 
former. It is a yard high. The ſtalk is round, up- 
right, firm, and ſmooth, and toward the top Gin 8 
into ſome branches. The leaves are long and broad, 

of a bluiſh green colour, and deeply and irregularly 
cut in at the edges. T he flowers are large and ſingle; 
they are of a dead purple colour, with a black bottom. 
The heads or ſeed-veſſels are round, and of the big- : 
neſs of a walnut. The' ſeed is black. 

A ſyrup of the heads of this POPPY, is a ſtronger 
ſoporific than the common diacodium, but it is not 
uſed. The gentleneſs of that medicine is its merit: 
When ſomething more powerful i is uled, it is better 
to have recourſe to opium or laudanum. wy 
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RED Poppy. Papaver erraticum. 


A COMMON wild plant in our corn: fields, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its great ſcarlet flowers. It is a foot high. 
The ſtalk is round, flender, hairy, of a pale green, and 
branched; the leaves are long and narrow, of a duſky 
green, hairy, and very deeply, but very irregularly 


indented; the flowers are very large, and of an ex- 


tremely bright and fine ſcarlet colour, a little black- 
11h toward the bottom; the head is ſmall, not larger 
than a horſe-bean, and the ſeeds are ſmall, and of a 
dark colour; the whole plant is full of a bitter yel- 


lowiſh juice, which runs out when it is any where 


broken, and has ſomething of the ſmell of opium. 

The flowers are uſed. A ſyrup is made from them 
by pouring as much boiling water on them as will 
juſt wet them, and after a night's ſtanding, ſtrain- 
ing it off, and adding twice its weight of ſugar: This 
is the famous ſyrup of red poppies. It gently pro- 
motes ſleep. It is a much Iten medicine than the 
diacodium. It is greatly recommended in pleurifies 
and fevers; but this upon no good foundation. It, 
is very wrong to depend upon ſuch medicines: It 
prevents having recourſe to better. pe ES 


Tux PRINMROSE. Primuln veris. 


A xk pretty and very common ſpring- plant. The 
leaves are Tong, confiderably broad, of a pale green, 
and wrinkled on the ſurface : They grow immedi- 
ately from the root in conſiderable numbers. The 
ſtalks which ſupport the flowers are fingle, ſlender, 
four or five 125 4 high, a little hairy, and have no 
leaves on them: One flower ſtands at the top of 
each, and is large, white, and beautiful, with a 


yellow: wo in the middle. The root is fibrous and 


whitiſh, 


. 


Ihe root is uſed. The juice of it ſnuffed up the 
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noſe occaſions ſneezing, and is a good remedy againſt 
the headach. The dried root, powdered, has the 
{ame effect, but not lo powerfully. 


PRIVET. Eiralrun. 


A IIrrIE wild ſhrub in our hedges. It grows four 
teet high; the ſtalks are flender, tough, and cover- 
ed with a ſmooth brown bark; the leaves are ob- 
long and narrow; they are ſmall, of a duſky green 
colour, broadeſt in the middle, and placed in pairs 
oppoſite to one another, and they are of a ſomewhat. 
firm ſubſtance, and have no indenting at the edges; 
the flowers are white and little, but they ſtand in 
tufts at the ends of the branches, and by that make 
a good appearance; the fruit is a black berry; one 
ſucceeds to every flower in the cluſter. 

The tops are uſed, and they are beſt when the 
flowers are juſt beginning to bud, A ſtrong infuſion 
of them in water, with the addition of a little ho- 


| ney and red wine, 1s excellent to. waſh the mouth 


and throat when there are little ſores in Man. and 
when the gums are apt to bleed. | 


Punks LAIN. Portulaca. 


A COMMON x plant 1 our gardens, and of a very ſin- 
gular aſpet: We have few fo ſucculent. It grows 
a foot long, but trails on the ground ; the ſtalks are 
reund, thick, and fleſhy, of a reddiſh colour, and 
very brittle ; the leaves are ſhort and broad; they 
are of a good green, thick, fleſhy, and broad, and 
blunt at the end ; the flowers are little and yellow ; 2 
they ſtand among the leaves toward the tops of the 
ſtalks; the root is ſmall, fibrous, and whitiſh. 
Purſlain is a pleaſant herb in ſalads, and ſo 
wholeſome; that it is pity more of it is not eaten: 
It is "excellent =gainft the ſcurvy, The juice freſh 
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: preſſed out with a little white-wine works by urine, 
and is excellent againſt ſtranguries and violent heats, 


and allo againſt the ſcurvy. 


Taz Quice-Tazs. Cydonts, 


A CommoN tree in our gardens, of irregular 
growth ; the trunk is thick, and has a brown bark ; 


the branches are numerous, ſtraggling, and ſpread- 
ing; the leaves are roundiſh, of a duſky green on 


the upper-fide, and whitiſh underneath ; the flowers 
or bloſſoms are large and beautiful, of a pale fleſh 
colour ; the fruit is of the ſhape of a pear, and has 
a large crown: It is yellow when ripe, and of a 
pleaſant ſmell ; its taſte is auſtere, but agreeable ; 
the ſeeds are ſoft and mucilaginous. 

The fruit and ſeeds are uſed. The Juice of the 
ripe quince, made into a ſyrup with ſugar, is excel- 
lent to ſtop yomiting, and to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


The ſeed boiled in water gives it a ſoftneſs, and mu- 


cilaginous quality, and it is an excellent medicine 
for ſore mouths, and may be uſed to ſoften and 


| ewe che mouth and te in fever 
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TRE Raptsn, Raphanus, 


A Conn MON plant: in our gardens, the root of which 
is eaten abundantly in ſpring. In this ftate we ſee 
a long and ſlender root, of a purple or ſcarlet co- 
lour, (for there. are theſe varieties) mingled with 
white, from which grow a quantity of large rough 
leaves, of a deep green colour, and irregularly di- 
vided : Amidft theſe, in ſummer, riſes the ſtalk, 
which is a yard high, round, and very much branched. 
The leaves on it are much ſmaller than thoſe from 
the root; the flowers are very numerous, ſmall, and 
white, with ſome ſpots of red; the pods are thick, 
long, and ſpungy. 

The juice of the radiſh- roots freſh 8 with 
a little white-wine, is an excellent remedy againſt 
the gravel. Scarce any thing operates more ſpeedily 
by urine, or brings away little ſtones : more ſucceſs- 


Ty - 


Honer Rauten. Raphanus Ruſticanus 


A PLANT as well known in our gardens as the other, 
and wild alſo in many places; the root is very long, 
and of an exceedingly acrid taſte, ſo that it cannot 
be eaten as the other ; the leaves are two feet long, 
and half a foot broad, of a deep green colour, blunt 
at the point, and a little indented at the edg es: 


Sometimes there are leayes deeply cut, and i divided, 
1 2 2 1 on © Þ * 
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but that is an accidental variety; the ſtalks are a 
yard high ; the leaves on them are very ſmall and 
narrow, and at the tops ſtand little white flowers in 
long ſpikes ; theſe are followed by little ſeed-veſlels, 
T 4 plant ſeldom flowers, and when it does, the 
ſeeds ſcarce ever ripen. It is propagated ſufficiently 


by the root, and wherever this 1s the caſe, nature js 


leſs careful about ſeeds. | 

The juice of horſe-radiſh-root operates very power- 
fully by urine, and is gcod againſt the Jaundice and 
dropſy. The root whole, or cat to pieces, is put 
into diet-drink to ſweeten the blood and the eating 
frequently, and in quantities, at table, is good againſt 
the rheumatiſm. 


Racw ORT. Jochen. 


A witd plant, very common in our paſtures, and 
diſtinguiſhed by its ragged leaves and cluſters of yel- 
low flowers. It is two feet high. The ſtalk is ro- 
buſt, round, ſtriated, and often purpliſh ; the leaves 
are divided in an odd manner into ſeveral parts, ſo 


that they look torn or ragged ; their colour is a dark 
duſky green, and they grow to the ſtalk without any 
foot-ſtalk, and are broad and rounded at the end. 


The flowers are moderately large and yellow, and 


the tops of the branches are ſo covered witn them, 
that they often ſpread together to the breadth of a 


plate. The whole. plant has a diſagreeable ſmell. 
The root is fibrous, and the ſeeds are downy. 


'The freſh * are uſed; but it is beſt to take 


thoſe that riſe immediately from the root, for they 
are larger and more juicy than thoſe on the ſtalk © 
They are to be mixed in poultices, and applied out- 
wardly as a remedy againſt pains in the joints; they 
have a ſurpriſing effect. It is ſaid; that two or 
three times applied, they will cure the Kis or 
hip- Bout, when ever 10 violent. 
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THE RASPBERRY-BUSH, 


A LITTLE ſhrub, common in our gardens, but wild 
alſo in ſome parts of the kingdom ; the ſtalks are 
round, weak, tender, of a pale brown, and prickly; 
the leaves are each compoſed of five others; they are 
large, of a pale green, indented about the edges, 
and hairy ; the flowers are little, of a whitiſh co- 
lour, with a great quantity of threads in the mid- 
dle; the fruit is the common raſpberry, compoſed 
| like the blackberry of ſeveral grains; it is ſoft to 

the touch, and of a delicate taſte; the colour varies, 
for white ones are common. 

The juice of ripe raſpberries, boiled up with ſu- 
gar, makes an excellent ſyrup. It is pleaſant, and 


agreeable to the ſtomach, _ againſt * and 
retchings. | 


8 Tun RarrIZsNARKE-Roor PLANT. Senega. 


8 SMALL plant, native of America, with weak ſtalks, 
ittle leaves, and white flowers; it grows a foot high; 
the ſtalks are numerous, weak, and round, few of 
them ſtand quite upright, ſome generally lie upon 
the ground ; the leaves ſtand irregularly ; they are 
_ oblong and ſomewhat broad, and of a pale green; 
the flowers are little and white; they ſtand in a kind 
of looſe ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, and perfectly 
reſemble thoſe of the common plant we call milkwort, 
of which it is indeed a kind: The whole plant has 
very much the aſpect of the taller kind of our Engliſh 
milkwort; the root is of a ſingular form; it is long, 
irregular, ſlender, and divided into many parts, and 
theſe have, on each fide, a kind of membranous 
margin hanging from them, which makes it diſtinct 
th its appearance from all the cer roots uſed in n the 
058“ 8 » | 
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We owe the knowledge of this medicine originally 
to the Indians; ; they gwe it as a remedy againſt the 
poiſon of the rattleſnake, but it has been extolled, 
as poſſeſſing great virtues. Dr. Tennant brought it 


into England, and we received it as a powerful re- 
megy againſt pleuriſies, quinzies, and all other dif. 


eaſes where the blood was fizy ; it was ſaid to dif. 
ſolve this dangerous texture better than all other 
known medicines, but experience does nat ſeem to 


Have warranted altogether theſe effects, for it is at 


preſent neglected, after a great many and very fair 
trials. 

When this remedy was diſcovered to be the root 
of a kind of polygala, which diſcovery was owing to 
the gentleman who brought it over, and with it 


ſome of the plant, for the inſpection of the curious, 


The roots of the Engliih polygala were tried ; thoſe 
of the common blue or white flowered milkwort, for 
that variety 1s purely accidental, and they were found 
to have the ſame effects; they were given by ſome 
in pleuriſies with great fucceſs. It was ſaid at that 
time they had leſs virtues than the ſenega- root, tho? 
of the ſame kind ; but it muſt be remembered, the 
virtues of the ſenega-root were then ſuppoſed to be 
much greater than they really. were. 2 0 novelty 
adding to the praiſe. . 


Tux Cont MON Rxxp. Arundo. 


TALL water-plant, ſufficiently known. The falke 


are round, hard, jointed, and fix or eight feet high; 


the leaves are long and broad, but otherwiſe like 
thoſe of graſs, of a pale green colour, .and highly 
ribbed; the flowers are brown and chaffy, and ſtand 
in prodigious numbers at the tops of che ſtalks, in a 


kind of panicle; the roots are knotty and jointed, 


and ſpread vaſtly. 
The juice of the freſh roots of reeds Promotes the 


menſes powerkully, but not Violent. It is an ex- 
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cellent medicine: It works by urine alſo ; and 1 is good 
againſt ſtranguries and the VO" 


PRICKLY-RESTHARF ow. Anonis Spice i 


A LITTLE, tough, and almoſt ſhrubby plant, com- 
mon in our dry fields, and by road-ſides, It is a 
foot high. The ſtalks are round, reddiſh, tough, 
and almoſt woody; the leaves are numerous; they 
ſtand three on every foot-ſtalk, and grow pretty 
cloſe to the ſtalk; there are ſeveral ſhort and ſharp 
prickles about the ſtalks, principally at the inſertions 
of the leaves. The leaves are of a duſky green, and 
ſerrated about the edges; the flowers are ſmall and 
purple; they ſtand among the leaves towards the 
tops of the ſtalks, and are in ſhape like pea-blofloms, 
but flatted; each is followed by a-ſmall pod; the 
root is white, very long, tough, and woody. 
The root is to be taken up freſh for uſe, and the 
bark ſeparated for that purpoſe. , It is to be boiled 
in water, and the decoction given in large quanti- 
ties. It is good againſt the gravel, and in all ob- 


ſtructions by urine; and it is alſo Lr in the er- 
ſy and. unde. 8 | 


_ RnarONTIC. Rhaponticum, ive Rha. 


A: TALL robuſt plant, pative of Scythia, but kept in 
many of our gardens. It grows four feet high. The 
ſtalk is round, ſtriated, an inch thick, ſometimes 
hollow, and very upright; the leaves are large and 
broad; thoſe from the root are about à ſpot and a 
half long, and a foot broad, of a deep green. 
colour, with large ribs, and blunt at the ends; the 
flowers are ſmall and white; they ftand in cluſ- 
ters at the tops of the ſtalks, and are Kugceeded by 
triangular, ſeeds. WR 


| The root is the part uſed, * 4 is inde _ 
| Antients uſed, TR the name of ha. It is of the 
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nature of rhubarb, but different in this, that it is 
leſs purgative, and more aſtringent ; for this reaſori 


there are many purpoſes which it would anſwer much 


better. We have it at the druggiſts, but there is no 


depending upon what my ſell, for they ſeldom keep 


it genuine. 


Rick. Oryza. 


A VERY common plant i in the Eaſt, ſown in the fields 
for the ſake of the ſeed or grain. It grows four feet 
high; the ſtalk is round, hollow, and jointed ; the 


leaves are long and graſſy, and of a pale green co- 


lour, but they are broader than thoſe of any of our 
kinds of corn; the flowers are inconſiderable; the 
ſeeds or grains are eontained in buſhes of a brown 
colour, each having a long beard to it; uſually curl- 


ed at the bottom, and divided at a top into two 


arts, 
n We eat rice as a "td cbs than rhiedicine; but 
it is excellent for thoſe who have habitual purgings 
or looſeneſſes; it is to be eaten any way for this pur- 
poſe, only it muſt be continued, and it will do more 
than all the medicines in the world. The rice-milk 
FO excellent for this purpoſe. 


CenbEx- Rockkr. Eruca Sativa. 


A COMMON plant in our gardens, two feet high, ind 


very erect; the ſtalk is round, and of a deep green; 


the leaves are oblong, conſiderably broad, of a deep 


green colour, and divided at the edges; the flowers 
are moderately large, and of a whitiſh colour, veined 
with purple, and they ſtand in a long ſpike at the top 


of the ftalk. The pods are long and ſlender. _ 
Some people are fond. of rocket as a ſalad-herb, 


dut it is not very pleaſant. It works by urine, and 
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leaves made into a ſyrup is good againſt coughs; it 
cauſes expectoration, and eaſes the lungs. 


| Tur Docs-Rosk, ork Wilp Rosx. 
 Cynoſbatus, ſive Roſa Sylveftris. 
A common buſh in our hedges. The ſtalks or ſtems 


are round, woody, and very prickly. The leaves 


are compoſed each of ſeveral ſmaller; theſe ſtand in 
Pairs on a rib, with an odd one at the end; and they 


are ſmall, oblong, of a bright gloſſy green colour, 


and regularly indented at the edges; the flowers are 
ſingle, large, and very beautiful; there is ſomething 
ſimple and elegant in their aſpect that pleaſes many, 
more than all the double roſes raiſed by culture; 
they are white, but with a bluſh of red, and very 

beautiful ; the fruit that follows theſe 1s the common 
hip, red, oblong, and containing a great quantity of 
hairy ſeeds. 

The fruit is the only part uſed ; the pulp is ſepa- 
rated from the ſkins 8 ſeeds, and beat up into a 
conſerve with ſugar. This is a pleaſant medicine, 
and is of ſome efficacy againſt coughs. 

Tho! this is the only part that is uſed, it is not the 

only that deſerves to be; the flowers g- -thered in the 


bud, and dried, are an excellent aſtringent, made 


more powerful than the red roſes that are commonly. 
dried for this purpoſe. A tea, made ſtrong of theſe 
dried buds, and ſome of them given with it twice 
a day in powder, is an excellent medicine for over- 
flowings of the menſes, it ſeldom fails to effect a 
cure, The ſeeds ſeparated from the fruit, dried and 
powdered, work by urine, and are good against the 
gravel, but they do not work very powerfully. 
Upon the branches of the ſhrub there grow a kind 
of ſpungy fibrous tufts, of a green or reddiſh colour; 
me are called bedeguar. They are cauſed by the 


wounds made by inſects in the ſtalks, as the galls 
are produced upon the oak. They are CAGE 


1 
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and may be given in powder againſt fluxes. 'They 
are ſaid to work by urine, but experience does not 
warrant this. z, 


TAE DAMASK Nga Roſa Damaſeend. 


A common ſhrub in our gardens, very much re- 
ſembling that in our hedges laſt mentioned. It grows 
five or fix feet high, but the ſtalks are not very 
ſtrong, or able to ſupport themſelves; they are round, 
and beſet with {harp prickles; the leaves are each com- 
poſed of two or three pairs of ſmaller ones, with an 
odd one at the end; they are whitiſh, hairy, and 
broad, and are indented at the edges; the flowers 
are large and very beautiful, of a pale red colour, 


full of leaves, and of an extremely ſweet ſmell; che 


fruit is ike the common hip. 
The flowers are uſed. The beſt way 'of giving 


them is in a ſyrup made thus. Pour boiling water 


upon a quantity of. freſh-gathered damaik roſes, juſt 
enough to cover them, let them ſtand. four and 
twenty hours, then preſs off the liquor. and add to 
it twice the quantity of ſugar; melt this, and the 
ſyrup is completed. It is an excellent purge for 
children, and there is not a better medicine for grown 
people who are ſubject to be coſtive. A little of it 
taken every night will keep the body open continu- 
ally: Medicines that purge ſtrongly bind een derds. 
e is diſtilled from this g. 6 


Tum Warrz Ros. Roſa alba. 


A COMMON. ſhrub alſo i in our mines It grows ten 
or twelve feet high, but is not very able to. ſupport 
itſelf upright. - The ſtalks are round, | prickly, and 
very much branched ; the leaves are of a duſky 
green, each - compoſed of ſeveral palrs of ſmaller, 
with an odd one at the end; the flowers are ſome- 
what ſmaller than thoſe of the damaſk roſe, but of 
2 
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the ſame form; and their colour is white, and they 
have leſs fragrance than the damaſk, 858 
The flowers are uſed. They are to be gathered 
in the bud, and uſed freſh or dry. A ſtrong infu- 
ſion of them is good againſt overflowings of the 
menſes, and the bleeding of the piles. 


Tus RED Rosk. Roſa rubra. 


Axoruxx ſhrub common in our gardens, and the 
leaſt and loweſt of the three kinds of rofes. The 
ſtalks are round, woody, weak, and prickly, but they 
have fewer prickles than thoſe of the damaſk-roſe ; 
the leaves are large, they are compoſed each of three 
or four pair of ſmaller, which are oval, of a duſky 
green, and ſerrated round the edges; the flowers are 
of the ſhape and ſize of thoſe of the damaſk-roſe, 
but they are not ſo double, and they have a great 
quantity of yellow threads in the middle. They 
are of an exceeding fine deep red colour, and they 
have very little ſmell. The fruit is like the com- 
JJ Ht. NT a THIN 
* The flowers are uſed. They are to be gathered 
when in bud, and cut from the huſks without 
{the white bottoms, and dried. The conſerve © of 
red roſes 1s made of theſe buds prepared as for the 
drying; they are beaten up with three times their 
weight of ſugar. When dried, they have more 
virtue; they are given in infuſion, and ſometimes 
in powder, againſt overflowings of the menſes, 
and all other bleedings. Half an ounce of theſe 
n dried buds are to be put into an earthen pan, and a 
rt pint of boiling water poured upon them after they 
d have ſtood a few minutes, fifteen drops of oil of vi- 
* triol are to be dropped in upon them, and three 
r, drams of the fineſt ſugar in powder is to be added at 
3 the ſame time, then the 2 is to be well ſtirred 
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about and covered up, that it may cool leiſurely : 
When cold, it is to be poured clear off. It is called 
tincture of roſes. It is clear, and of a fine red co- 
lour, It ſtrengthens the ſtomach and prevents vo- 
mitings, and is a powerful as well as a pleaſant re- 
medy againſt all fluxes. 


Tux Rosz-Woop TREE. Rhodium. 


Turk are two kinds of wood known under the 


name of ro/e-wood, the one from the Eaſt, which, 
when freſh brought over, has a very fragrant mel, 


cxceedingly like that of the damaſk-roſe, and from 


the wood is diſtilled the oil, which is ſold under the 
name of eſſence cf e ay we have no account 
of the tree which affords this. The other roſe- wood 
is the produce of Jamaica, and has very much of 


the fragrant ſmell of the eaſtern kind, but it is not 


the ſame ; the tree which produces this i is fully de- 
ſcribed by that great naturaliſt Sir Hans Sloane, in 
his Hiſtory of the Iſland of Jamaica. The tree 


grows twenty feet, or more, in height, and its trunk 


is very thick in proportion; the leaves are each com- 


poſed of three or four pairs of ſmaller, theſe ſtand at 


a a diſtance from one another on the common ſtalk; 
the flowers are little and white, and they grow in 
cluſters, ſo that at a diſtance they look like the 
bunches of elder flowers. The fruit is a round berry 


often, each of the bigneſs of a tare. The wood of 


this tree is lighter, paler coloured, and of a looſer 
grein than the Eaſtern roſe- wood. | 


The wood is ſaid to be good in nervous diforders; ; 


- but we ſeldom make any ule of it. 5 


| Rosxmany, Roſmarinur, 1 


A's PRETTY 7 wild in Spain and France and 
kept in our gardens. It is five or ſix feet high, but 


weak, and not well able to . itſelf, The 


i 
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trunk is covered with a rough bark; the leaves ſtand. 

very thick on the branches, which are brittle and 
fender ; they are narrow, an inch long, and thick, 
and they are of a deep green on the upper-ſide, and 
whitiſh underneath ; the flowers ſtand at the tops of 
the branches among the leaves ; they are large and 
very beautiful, of a greyiſh colour, with a ſomewhat 
reddiſh tinge, and of a very fragrant ſmell. Roſe- 
mary, when in flower, makes a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

The flowery tops of roſemary, freſh- gathered, con- 
tain its greateſt virtue. If they are uſed in the man- 
ner of tea for a continuance of time, they are excel- 
lent againft head-achs, tremblings of the limbs, and 
all other nervous diſorders. A. conſerve is made of 
them alſo, which very well anſwers this purpole : 
But when the conſerve is made only of the picked 

flowers, it has leſs virtue. The conſerve is beſt made by 
beating up the freſh-gathered tops with three times 
their weight of ſugar. The famous Hungary water 
is made alſo of theſe flowery tops of Roſemary. Put 
two pound of theſe into a common till, with two gal- 
lons of molaſſes ſpirit, and diſtil off one gallon and a 
pint. This is Hungary water. 


Ros A Sora, OR Suxprw. Roſa Solix 


A VERY Gobi and very pretty little age. com- 
mon in boggy places on our heaths. It grows ſix or 
even inches high; the leaves all riſe immediately 
from the root; they are roundiſh and hollow, of the 
breadth of a ſilver twopence, and placed on foot- 
{talks of an inch long; they are covered in a very ex- 
traordinary manner with long red hairs, and in the 
midſt of the hotteſt days they have a drop of clear 
liquor ſtanding on them; the ſtalks are ſlender and 
naked; at their tops ſtand little white flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by ſeed· veſſels, and of an oblong form, 
1 e 
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containing a W of ſmall ſeeds. The root is 
fibrous. | 


The whole plan is uſed freſh gathered, It is 


eſteemed a great cordial, and good againſt convul- 


ſions, hyſteric diſorders, and tremblings of the _ 


but is not much regarded. 


-- RuuBarB. Rhabarbarum. 


\ 


A rar, robuſt, and not unhandſome plant, a na- 


tive of many parts of the Eaſt, and of late got into 
our gardens, after we had received many others talfely 
called by its name. 


It grows to three feet in height. The ſtalk is 
round, thick, ſtriated, and of a greeniſh colour, fre- 
quently ſtained with purple. The leaves are very 


large, and of a figure approaching to triangular; 
they are broad at the baſe, ſmall at the point, and 
waved all along the edges; theſe ſtand on thick hol- 
lowed foot- ſtalks, which are frequently alſo reddiſh; 
the flowers are whitiſh, ſmall, and inconfiderable ; 


they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in the manner of 


dock-flowers, and make little more figure; the ſeed 


"i triangulated ; the root is thick, long, and often 


divided toward the bottom, of a yellow colour veined 
with purple, but the purple appears much more 
plainly in the dry, than in the freſh root. 

The root is uſed: Its virtues are fuſliciently known, 
it is a gentle purge, and has an after-aftringency. 
It is excellent to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and bowels, 
to prevent vomitings, and carry off the cauſe of cho- 
lies; in the jaundice alſo it is extremely uſeful. 
Rhubarb and nutmeg, toaſted together before the fire, 
make an excellent remedy agaiuft purgings. There 
is ſcarce any chronic diſeaſe i in which rhubarb 1 is not 
ſerviceable. 

The rhapontic monks bil and falſe” monks 


rhubarb all approach to the nature of the true rhu- 


barb ; they have been deſcribed wa and in their ſe⸗ 


veral Places, 
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Rus. Ruta. 


A exzrTTy little ſhrub, frequent in our gardens. It 

grows three or four feet high. The ſtem is firm, 
upright, and woody, very tough, and covered with 
a whitiſh bark; the branches are numerous, and the 
young ſhoots are round, green, and ſmooth ; the 
leaves are compoſed of many ſmaller diviſions, they 
are of a blue green colour, and fleſhy ſubſtance, and 
each diviſion is ſhort, obtuſe, and roundiſh ; the 
flowers are yellow, not large, but very conſpicuous ; 
they have a quantity of threads in the centre, and they 
are ſucceeded by rough ſeed-veſlels. 
Rue is to be uſed freſh-gathered, and the tops of 
the young ſhoots contain its greateſt virtue; they are 
to be given 1n infuſion; or they may be beaten up 
into a conſerve with tres times their weight of ſu- 
gar, and taken in that form. The infuſion i is an ex- 
cellent medicine in fevers, it raiſes the ſpirits, and 
promotes ſweat, drives any thing out, and is good 
againſt, head-achs, and all other nervous diſorders 
which attend certain fevers. The conſerve is good 
_ againſt weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and pains in the 
bowels, It is pleaſant, and may be taken frequent! * 
by people ſubjed to ele diſorders with great ad- 
vantage. 5 


e Rur rung- wokr. Hermaria. 


A LITTLE low plant, wild! in ſome parts of the king- 
dom, but not common, and kept in the gardens of 
the curious. It grows three or four inches long, but 
the ſtalks he on the ground : Many grow from the 
ſame root, and- they ſpread into a kind of circular 
figure. They are ſlender, round, jointed, and of a 
pale green ; the leaves are very ſmall, and nearly of 
an a oval figure 3 they ſtand two at each Joint. and 
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are alſo of a pale green; the leaves are very ſmall, 


the root is very long, but not thick. 

The juice o the freſh-gathered herb, externally 
applied, Utd: been much celebrated againſt ruptures: 
Perhaps without any great foundation. An infuſion 


of it, taken inwardl works by urine, and is very good 


agai: aſt the gravel and 1n the jaundice. 


SAFFRON. Crocus. 


| A vi pretty plant, of the ſame kind with what 


are called crocuss in our gardens. It is planted in 
fields in ſome parts of England, and yields a very 


profitable kind of produce. The flowers of this 


plant appear in autumn, but the leaves not till ſome 
time after they are fallen. Theſe flowers have, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, no ſtalk; they riſe immediately from 
the root; which is roundiſh, and as big as a large 


nutmeg, and they ſtand a little way above the ſur- 
face of the ground; they are of a purpliſh blue, 


and very large; the lower part is covered with a 
tkmny huſk. In the centre of theſe ſtand three 


ſtamina, or threads, with yellow tops, which are 
uſeleſs ; but in the midſt between theſe riſes up what 
is called the pit! of the flower. This is the rudi- 
ment of the future ſeed- veſſel, it is oblong and whi- 
tiſh, and at its top ſeparates into three filaments ; 
theſe are long, and of an orange-ſcarlet colour; theſe 


| 37 5 filaments are tbe only part of the plant that 


it uſed, 5 REF are W hat we call 18 They are 


* 
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carefully taken out of the flower and preſſed into 
cakes, which cakes we fee under the name of Engli/h 
ſaffron, and which is allowed to be the beſt in the 


world. 
The leaves are e long and erally, of a dark green c co- 


lour, and very narrow. They are of no ule. 


Saffron is a noble cordial, 


 BasTARD SAFFRON. Car thomus. 


A PLANT in its whole aſpect as unlike to that which 
produces the true ſaffron as one herb can be to ano- 


ther, but called by this name becauſe of the yellow 


threads which grow from the flowers. It is of the 
thiſtle kind, two feet and a half high, and very up- 
right. The ſtalk is round, angulated, and branched, 


but it is not prickly. The leaves are oblong, broad, 


round at the points, and prickly about the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; they 
conſiſt of roundiſh, ſcaly, and prickly heads, with 
yellow flowers growing from amongſt. them : Theſe 


are like the flowers in the heads * our thiſtles, but 


narrower and longer. 
Theſe flowers are uſed by the dyers in 1 parts 
of Europe. The ſeed is the part taken into the ſhops: 


It is longiſh, covered, and white with a hard cover- 


ing. It is to be given in infuſion, which works both 


by vomit and ſtool, but not violently. It is good a- 
gainſt rheumatiſms and the nee. 


| SacapexUN-PLant,  Sagapenum. 
\ 


At LARGE plant, native of Perſia and the Eaſt Indies 


and deſcribed but imperfectly to us; however, fo 
that we have confirmation that the deſcription 1s au- 
thentic, if not ſo finiſhed in all its parts as we could 


wiſh. It grows upon the mountains, and is eight 
feet high; the leaves are very large, and are com- 
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poſed of a great multitude of little parts, which are 
fixed to a divided rib, and are of a bluiſh green co- 
lour, and, when bruiſed, of a ſtrong ſmell. The 


alk 3 18 thick, ſtriated, round, hollow, and upright; 
purpliſh toward the bottom, but green upwards ; 
the leaves which ſtand on it are like thoſe which riſe 


from the root, only ſmaller; the flowers are little 


and yellowiſh ; they ſtand in very large umbels at 
the tops of the ſtalks, each of them is ſucceeded by 
two ſeeds; thele are flat, large, brown, and ftriated; 

the root is long, thick, of a yellowith colour, and of 


a difagreeable ſmell, This is the account we have 


from thoſe who have been of late in the Eaſt; and 
there is a great deal to confirm it. We find among 


refin, which is brought over to us, pieces of the ſtalk, 


and many ſeeds of the plant; Theſe agree with the 
deſcription. I procured ſome of the ſeeds picked 
out of fomt ſagapenum, by young Mr. Siſſon, to be 
ſowed with all proper care at Lord. Petres, whoſe 
principal gardener was an excellent perſon at his bu- 
ſineſs, and with them ſome ſeeds of the ammoniacum 


plant, picked alſo out of a large quantity of that 


gum, Thoſe of the ammoniacum plant all periſhed. 
From the ſagapenum ſeeds, though more than an 
hundred were ſown, we had only one plant, and 
that periſhed by ſome accident yery young ; but what 
we ſaw of the leaves gave credit to the account given 
of the plant by Mr. Williams, who told us he had 


ſeen it in Perſia. Theſe are curious parts of know- 


ledge, and they are worth proſecuting by thoſe who 
have leiſure: The ſucceſs of this experiment ſhews 
the poſſibility of raiſing ſome of thoſe plants at home, 


which we never have been able to get truly or fully 


deſcribed to us. 

We uſe a gum reſin obtained Haag the roots of this 
plant, by cutting them and catching the juice; we 
call this, when concreted into lumps, | /agapenum. 
We have it either finer in ſmall pieces, or coarſer in 
maſſes; ; It is browniſh with a caſt of red, and will 
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grow ſoft with the heat of the hand; 3 it is diſagree- 
able bath in ſmell and taſte, but it is an excellent 
medicine. It is good for all diſorders of the lungs 
ariſing from a tough phlegm, and alſo in nervous 


caſes. It has been found a remedy in inveterate 


head-achs, after many other medicines have failed. 
It is one of thoſe drugs too much neglected by the 
preſent practice, which encourages the uſe of others 
that have not half their virtue; but there are faſhions 
in PRYTC, as there are in all other things. 


Rev SAGE. Salvia Hortenfo. 


Taz e common ſage of our gardens. It is a kind of 
ſhrubby plant a foot or two high, and full of branches. 
'The ſtem 1s tough, hard, woody, and covered with a 
brown rough bark ; the ſmaller branches are reddiſh, 

the leaves are oblong and broad; they ftand on long 


foot-ſtalks, and are of a ſingular rough ſurface, and of 
a reddiſh colour; the flowers grow on ſtalks that riſe 


_ at that feafon of the year, and ſtand up a great 
deal above the reſt of tha ſurface of the plant; they 
are large and blue, and are of the figure of the dead 
nettle flowers, only they gape vaſtly more. The 
whole plant has a pleaſing ſmell. The leaves and 
tops are uſed, and they are beſt freſh ; the common 
way of taking them in infuſion, or in form of what 
is called /age-tea," is better than any other; they are 


cordial, and good againſt all diſeaſes of the nerves; 


they promote perſpiration, and throw any thing out 
which ought to appear upon the ſæin. The juice of 
lage works by urine, and ee the menſes. 


| IP or Vixrve, alia minor. 


Aworamn ſbrubby plant, very like the former in its 
manner of growth, but wanting its red colour. It is 


a foot or two in height, and very buſny; the ſtem is 
woody, the branches are numerous, the leaves are 
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obldug; narrower than in common ſage, and of a 
whitiſh green colour: There is often a pair of ſmall 


leaves at the baſe of each larger. The flowers grow 


in the ſame manner as in the red ſage, but ny are 
imaller. The whole plant has a pleaſant ſmell. 
The green tops are uſed, and their virtues are 


much the ſame with thoſe of the former, but they are 
Teſs. It got into uſe from an opinion that the other 


was too hot, but this was idle. 


Wo0D-SAGE. Salvia Agrejtis. 


A wilo plant, common in woods and hedges, with 
leaves like fage, and ſpikes of ſmall flowers. It 
grows two feet and a half high. The ſtalk is ſquare, 
firm, ſlender, and upright; the leaves ſtand two at 


each joint; they are ſome what ſhorter and broader 


than thoſe of ſage, of a green colour, and ſerrated 
about the edges; the flowers are numerous and very 
ſmall; they ſtand in long ſpikes, and are of a green- 
11h yellow colour, with ſome red threads in them. 
The plant has a ſingular ſmell, with eee of 
the garlic flavour, but that not ſtrong. 


The tops are to be uſed freſh. Made into an in- 
: Riſen they promote urine and the menſes; the juice 
of them drank for a continuance 18 excellent againſt 


rheumatic Pains. 


"Tax SALEP PLANT. | Orchis Orientalir. 


3 


A very pretty plant, of the nature of our common 
orchis, native of the Eaſt, but growing to a greater 
| height, and producing larger roots than with us, tho” 


it ſeems very nearly allied to what we call the fall 
Female orchis, with large flowers, which is frequent 
in our meadows. It grows in damp ground, and is 


a foot high. The ſtalk is round, juicy, and tender; 


the leaves are eight inches long, and not an inch 


| broad, of a dark greew "Toner and alſo 1 Juiey 3 wo 
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flowers ſtand at the tops of the talk, in a ſpike of 
two inches long ; they are moderately large, and of 
a pale red colour; the root 1s compoied of two round- 


iſh bodies, of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, and of a 


white colour, with ſome fibres. 


We ule the root, which we receive dry from Tur- 


key. They have a peculiar method of curing it: 

They make it clean, and then ſoke it four and twen- 
ty hours in water; after this, they hang a quantity 
of it in a coarſe cloth over the ſteam of a pot in which 
rice is boiling ; this ſoftens it, but it gives it a ſort 
of tranſparence, and qualifies it for drying ; theſe 
juicy roots otherwiſe growing mouldy. When they 
have thus far prepared it, they ſtring it upon a thread, 
and hang it in an airy place to dry: It becomes 
tough as horn, and tranſparent. This is a practice 


common in the Eaft, with the roots they dry for uſe, 


and it would be well if we would practiſe it here : 
The fine tranſparent kind-of ginſeng, which we have 
from China, is dried in this manner. It is highly 


probable, nay it is nearly a certainty, that the roots 
of our common orchis have all the qualities and ef- 


fects of this ſalep, but we do not know how to dry 
them. If we tried this method it might ſucceed, and 
in the ſame manner our own fields and meadows 
might afford us many medicines, which at preſent 


we purchaſe at a rem price from the fartheſt parts of 


the earth. 


The dried root is the part uhs; and it is an excel- 


let reſtorative to be given to perſons waſted with long 


illneſſes : The beſt way is to put a ſmall quantity of 
it in powder into a baſon of warm water, which it 


Inſtantly turns into a jelly, and a little wine and ſu- 
gar are to be added. The Turks uſe it as a pro- 


vocative to venery : They take it ideen in water, 


we ginger and 1 
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SAMPHIRE. Crithmum Maritimum. 


A »LANT not uncommon about ſea-coaſts, with Ch 
of the appearance of fennel, only not ſo tall : Some 


have called it /ea-fennel. It is two feet high. The 


leaves are large, and divided in the.manner of thoſe 
of fennel into ſlender and ſmall parts, but they are 
thick and fleſhy. The ſtalk is round, hollow, ftri- 


ated, and a little branched; the flowers are nad 


and yellow, and they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks 
in great cluſters, or umbels, in the manner of thoſe 
of fennel. The whole plant has a warm and agree- 
able taſte, and a good ſmell, 

The leaves are uſed freſh, but thoſe which grow 
immediately from the root, where there is no ſtalk, 
are beſt : They are pickled and brought to our ta- 
bles; but they are often adulterated, and others 


tmings pickled in their place. The juice of the freſh 
leaves operates very powerfully by urine, and is good 


againſt the gravel and ſtone, againſt ſuppreſhons_ of 
the menſes, and the jaundice, . 


SANICLE. | Sanicula, 


A. PRETTY wild plant, common in our woods, and 
| diſtinguiſhed by its regular leaves and fmall umbels 


of flowers. It grows a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are numerous, and they all riſe immediately 


— 


from the root. They ſtand on long foot-ſtalks, and 
are very conſpicuous. They are of a roundiſh ſhape, 


but cut in ſo as to appear five-cornered, ſerrated about 
the edges, and of a very deep gloſſy green colour and 


ſhining ſurface. The ſtalk is ſtriated, upright, and 
naked: On its top grows a little round cluſter of 
flowers: They are ſmall and white, and each is ſuc- 


ceeded by two ane Tough ſeeds. The root 1s 
brous. . . 
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The leaves are uſed. A ſtrong decoction of them 
is good againſt the overflowing of the menſes, and the 
bleeding of the piles. It has been vaſtly celebrated 
for the cure e of e but TRE is idle. 


Tux SARSAPARILLA PLant. Sarfuparilt 


A PLANT of the climbing kind, native of the warmer 


countries. The ſtalks run to ten or twelve feet in 


length, but are weak, and ſupport themſelves among 
buſhes ; they are whitiſh, angular, and ſtriated, and. 
are full of imall prickles; the leaves are an inch long, 


or more, and above half an inch broad, of an oval figure, 


of a deep green on the upper-fide, and white under- 
neath, firm in their texture, and very gloſſy; the 
flowers are little and yellowiſh; the berries are black, 
round, and of the bigneſs of a mall pea; the root 18 
very large and flender. 


The root is uſed ; our druggiſts keep it; they ſplit 
it it in two. It is Pn on the outſide, "and white 


within, and its taſte is inſipid. It is ſuppoſed to have 
great virtues, but they are not perfectly eſtabliſhed. 


They have been at times diſputed, and at times ſup- 


ported, Given in decoction, it promotes ſweat and 


urine. It has been eſteemed good againſt the ſcurvy, 


and famous in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. It is 


in general accounted ; a ſweetener of the blood. 
. 


55 Tux Sassarkas- Türk. Safſe ifras. 


A BrauTIFUL tree, native of America, and to be 
met with in ſome of our gardens, It grows twenty- 


five or thirty feet high; the trunk is naked till it 
comes near the top ; the branches grow near toge- 
ther, and ſpread irregularly ; ; the leaves are of two 
kinds; thoſe on the older parts of the twigs are ob- 
long and pointed, ſomewhat like bay-leaves ; and 


thoſe on the tops of the branches are larger, broader, 
and divided into three parts, like the leaves of maple, 
e N 
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or they carry ſome reſemblance: of the ſmaller leaves 

of the fig-tree. The flowers are ſmall and yellow; 
the fruit are berries like bay-berries; the wood is of 
a reddiſh colour'and perfumed ſmell. 


The wood is uſed. Our druggiſts receive it in 


logs, and cut it out into ſhavings. The wood of the 
root is beſt, and its bark contains moſt virtue of all. 
It is beſt taken in infuſion by way of tea, for it is 
very pleaſant : It promotes ſweat, and is good againſt 
the ſcurvy, and all other foulneſſes of the blood. It is 


a conſtant ingredient in Mer againſt the vene- 
real diſcaſe. | 


SAvINE. Labern. 


Artrrrr garden firub,: green all the winter, 
The trunk is covered with a reddiſh brown bark; the 
branches are numerous, and ftand confuſedly; the 
leaves are ſmall, narrow, of a dark green colour, and 
prickly ; the flowers are very ſmall, and of. a yel- 
lowiſh colour; and the fruit is a ſmall. berry, of a 
black colour when ripe, and covered with a bluiſh 
duſt like the bloom of a plum. 

The tops of the young branches are uſed. They 
are beſt freſh, and given in the manner of tea. 
They very powerfully promote the menſes; and, if 


given to women with child, will frequently cauſe a 


miſcarriage. The country people give the juice 
mixed with milk to children, as a remedy againſt 
worms: It generally Works by ſtool, and brings 
worms away With it. 


SUMMER- Savokr. Saturela Hortenfs 


| A COMMON little plant i in our kitchen-gardens. It 
is ten inches or a foot high. The ſtalks are nume- 
rous, and very. hard, and woody toward the bottom. 
The leaves are oblong and narrow; they ſtand two 
at each Joint, with a 3 of young ones 1n their 
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boſoms. The flowers grow on the upper parts of the 
ſtalks among the leaves; they are white, with a little 
tinge of bluiſh or reddiſh. The whole plant has a 
pin ſinell, and an agreeable taſte. | 
The whole plant 18 uſed. An infuſion of i it, drank 
in the manner of tea, is good againſt cholicky 
pains, and it opens obſtructions, and ER the 
menles. 

There is another kind of ſavory, with more woody 


ſtalks, called Winter -Javory : This has much the ſame 
virtues. | 


Tux RED SAUNDERS TREE. Santalum rubrum. 


ArREE, native of the Weſt-Indies, but of which 
we have ſeen nothing but the wood, and have re- 
ceived very imperfect deſcriptions; they ſay it grows 
ſorty feet high; that the leaves are ſmall, but many 
ſet near together; their colour is a duiky green, and 
their ſubſtance thick and fleſhy ; the flowers are like 
pea-bloſſoms, and the fruit is a pod containing three 
or four ſeeds. This is all we have been informed 
concerning the tree, and part of this by heart 

only. ? 
The wood is uſed. It is of a deep red colour. Tt 
is aſtringent, and is good againſt violent purgings 
and overflowings of the menſes: For the former pur- 
poſe, it is beſt given in powder 1 in ſmall doſes; and 


for the latter, it is er in decoction but it is not 
much uſed. 


Tux YELLOW AND WHITE SAUNDERS TREE. 
Santalum Aadium et album. 


A, BEAUTIFUL tree, native of the Eaſt-Indies, It 
grows forty or fifty ſeet high, and is very much 
branched. The leaves ſtand two or three pairs upon 
a ſtalk, in the manner of thoſe of the lentiſk, and 
are not AALKE thoſe of that tree in thape ; they: are - 
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of a dark green colour, ſmall, oblong, and fleſhy ; 
the flowers are moderately large, and of a deep duſk y 
blue; the fruit is a berry of the bigneſs. of a large 
red cherry, which 1s black when ripe; the wood is 
white in the outer part, and yellow at the heart, and 
theſe two parts are kept ſeparate, and were long ſup- 
poſed the woods of two different trees ; they have 
the ſame ſmell and taſte, ' only that the yellow has 
them both in greateſt perfection; and in the fame 
manner their virtues are the ſame, but the yellow 
is ſo much ſuperior, that the white deſerves no no- 
tice. 

* m6 yellow ſaunders is beſt taken in the manner 
of tea; 1t 1s this way not unpleaſant, and is cordial, 
good againſt diſorders of the nerves and hyfteric com- 
plaints, and opens obſtructions ; it alſo gently pro- 
motes perſpiration, and works by urine. 


WuiTz SAXIFRAGE. Saxifraga alba. 
* 


A VERY b pen plant i in our meadows, diſtinguiſhed 


by the regular ſhape of its leaves, and its white 
ſnowy flowers. It grows ten inches high, the ſtalk 


is round, thick, firm, upright, and. a little hairy ; 
the leaves are of a pale green colour, and fleſhy ſub- 


ſtance; they are of a roundiſh figure, and indented 


about the edges, and they ſtand upon long foot- 
Ralks ; the flowers are large and white; they grow 


in confiderable numbers on the tops of the ſtalks ; : 


the root is compoſed of a parcel of imall white or 
reddiſh granules. 

The root is uſed, and theſe ſmall parts, of which 
it conſiſts, have been uſed to be called by ignorant 


apothecaries ſaxifrage-/eed, It is diuretic, and good 


againſt the gravel. The roots are beſt freſh, and the 
beſt way of giving them! 1s in decoction. 


* 
5 
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Ma Do w- Saxirracs. Seſeli Pratenſe. 


A wit plant alſo, but though known by the ſame 


Engliſh name with the other, very different in form 
and flower, It grows to more than two feet in 


height. The ſtalks are round, deeply ſtriated, of a 
dark green colour, and conſiderably branched ; the 


leaves are large, but they are divided into a multi- 
tude of fine narrow ſegments; the flowers ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks in little umbels or round clu- 
ſters, and they are ſinall and yellow; the root is brown, 
long, and an and is of an aromatic and acrid 


taſte. 


The root is uſed: It is beſt freſh 8 up. Given 


in a ſtrong infuſion; it works powerfully by urine, 


and brings away gravel; it alſo eaſes thoſe cholics, 


Which are owing to the ſame cauſe. 


| Scantovs, Scabioſd.. 


A coMMON wild lin in our corn-fields, diſtinguiſh- 


ed by its tall round ſtalks, and round blue flowers, 
It grows to three feet in height; the leaves riſe prin- 


cipally from the root, and 5 lie ſpread upon the 


ground; they are oblong, and irregularly divided at 


the edges; they are of a pale green, hairy and rough 


to the touch; the ſtalks are round, upright, hairy, of 
the ſame pale green colour, and they have a few 


leaves on them, placed two at a joint; theſe are more 
deeply divided than thoſe on the ground. The 
flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; they are of 


a deep blue colour, and each is compoſed of a num 
ber of ſmaller floſucles, collected into a, head; the 


root is long and brown. 


The leaves growing from the root, are to be ga- 


thered for uſe before the ſtalks appear. They are 
beſt freſh. A ſtrong infuſion of them is good againſt 
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ſion made into a ſyrup | is good againſt coughs: the 
flowers are ſaid to be cordial, and an infuſion of them 
to promote {weat, and carry off fevers, but this is 
leſs authentic, the juice externally applied 3 is 222 
againſt foulneſs of the ſkin. 


TRE SCAMMONY PLANT. Scammonia. | 


A CLIMBING plant, native of the Eaſtern parts of the 


world. The ſtalks are numerous, green, ſlender, and 


angulated; they are five or fix feet long, but anable 


to ſupport themſelves without the help of buſhes; the 


leaves ſtand irregularly, and not very cloſe to one 


another; they are of a triangular figure, and bright 


green colour, and they ſtand upon long foot ſtalks; 
the flowers are large and bell-faſhioned; they reſem- 
ble very much thoſe of, our common little bind- weed, 
being whitiſh, but they oftener have a yellowiſh 


than a reddiſh tinge; the root is a foot and halt long, 
and as thick as a man's arm, full of a milky juice; 
they wound the roots, and catch the milky juice as it 


runs out in ſhells; and this when it has concreted in- 


to a hard mals is the ſcammony we ule, _ 
It is a rough purge, but a very powerful and uſe- 


| fal one: It is good againſt the rheumatic pains, and 


will reach the ſeat of many diſorders that a common 
purge does not affect. However, it is ſeldom given 
alone: And a great misfortune is, that the compo- 


ſitions made with it are never to be perfectly de- 


pended upon, becauſe there is ſo much difference in 
ſeveral parcels of ſcammony, that they ſeem hardly 


the ſame medicine, ſome are e ſo very ering, nnd ſome 


10 weak. 


Gerbax Seunvr-O nass. Gocblearia Hortenſis 7. 


A COMMON wild plant about our ſea-coaſts, but kept 
alſo in gardens for its virtues: It is a foot high: The 
ſtalks are round, weak, and green; the leaves that 


riſe from the root, make the moſt conſiderable ap- 
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pearance; they ſtand in a large tuft, and are of a 
roundiſh figure, and a bright green colour, tender, 
juicy, and ſupported on long and ſlender foot-ſtalks : 
There are but few leaves on the ſtalks, and they are 


not ſo round as thoſe from the root, but are a little 
angular and pointed; the flowers ſtand at the tops of 
the ſtalks, in little cluſters; they are white, ſmall, 
and bright; they are ſucceeded by ſhort roundiſh 


ſeed-veſſels. 


- The freſh leaves are uſed, and the beſt way of all 


is to drink the expreſled juice of them; this is excel- 


lent againſt the ſcurvy, and all other foulneſles of the 


blood. It may be mixed with Seville-orange juice to 


make it pleaſant, and ſhould be taken every day for 
fix weeks or two months together in ſpring. 


BEA Scurvy-Grass, Cochlearia Marina. 


A common plant alſo about our ge edle, and by 


the ſides of rivers where the tide comes. The leaves 
are not ſo numerous as thoſe of the other, and they 
are oblong, of a reddiſh green colour, pointed at the 
ends, and indented at the edges in an irregular man- 
ner ; they are conſiderably larger than thoſe of gar- 
den ſcurvy-graſs, and more fleſhy; the ſtalks are 
eight or ten inches high; they are tender, round, 
and ftriated; they have few leaves on them, but the 


flowers are inal and white, and ftand in cluſters at 
the tops of the ſtalks, as in the other. The leaves 


are to be uſed freſh gathered, or their juice is to be 


taken. Their virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the 
other. But it is the general opinion that they are 


greater, though the taſte be not ſo agreeable. | 


Tur SEBRSTEN Tres. Nyxa, five Sebeſten 


A TREE of the bigneſs and form of our common 
plum-tree, and producing a fruit not altogether un- 
like it. The trunk is covered with a rough bark; 
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the branches grow irregularly and are crooked, and 


are generally ſo {lender toward the ends, and 0 full 


of leaves that they bend downward; the leaves are 


broad and ſhort; the flowers are white, ſmall, and 
ſweet ſcented; they ſtand in tufts or cluſters, and the 


cup in which they ſtand, remains and incloſes the 
fruit. This is ſomewhat like a plum, and has a ker- 


nel in the ſame manner: Its ſhape is oblong, and the 


pulpy part of it is ſo tough and clammy, that being 
beaten up with water; it makes good birdlime. 

- This fruit is the part uſed; it is ſent over to us 
dried in the manner of a prune: It uſed to be a con- 
ſtant ingredient in decoctions for coughs and diſor- 
ders of the lungs, but it is now diſregarded, 


| SELF-HEAL,. Prunella. 


A Trrrrx wild plant common about way-fides, with 
dark green leaves, and ſhort tufts of blue flowers. It 
grows fix inches high; the ſtalk 1s ſquare, and a little 


hairy; the leaves ſtand in pairs upon it, but there are 


ſeldom more than two or three pair, the great quan- 
tity of them riſe immediately from the root; they are 
oblong, broad, blunt at the point, not at all in- 
dented at the edges; the flowers are ſmall, they ſtand 
in a kind of ſhort ſpikes or heads; the cups of them 


are often purpliſh; the root is ſmall and creeping, and 
full of fibres; the juice of ſelf-heal is aſtringent; it 


is good againſt purgings, with very ſharp or bloody 
ſtools, and againſt overflowings of the menſes. The 
dried herb made into an infufion, and ſweetened 


with honey, is good W a ſore N 8 and ulcers 


of the mouth. 


Taz SzNA SHRUB. Sena. 55 


AlrrrIE ſhrub, three or four feet high, native of 
the Eaſt. The trunk is covered with a whitiſh and 
rough bark; the leaves are compoſed each of three 


pair of {maller, —— on a common rib, with an 
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odd one at the end: They are oblong, narrow, and 


ſharp-pointed, of a ſmooth ſurface, a thick ſubſtance, 
of a pale green colour, and not indented at the edges. 


The flowers are like a pea-bloſſom in ſhape, but they 


are yellow, marked with purple veins. The pods are 
ſhort and flat, and the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 


We have the dried leaves from the Eaſt; the 


druggiſts keep them; they are given in infuſion, and 
are an excellent purge, but as they are apt to gripe in 


the working, the common method is to throw in a 


few cardamom-ſeeds, or ſome other warm medicine 
into the water, 


BasTARD Sena. Colutea. 


A common ſhrub kept for ornament in our gardens, 
The trunk is not very robuſt, but it keeps upright, 
and 1s covered with a whitiſh rough bark; the leaves 


are compoſed each of ſeveral pairs of ſmaller, ſet ona 


common rib, with an odd leaf at the end; but they are 
rounder, and broader, in proportion 15 then length, 
than thoſe of the true ſena; the flowers are yellow; 


they are but ſmall, but they hang in long bunches, 
and are ſucceeded by pods, which look like bladders, 


of a greeniſh colour. 


The leaves are uſed, ſome give an inen of them 


as a purge, but they are very rough: They work both 
upwards and downwards, and are only fit for very ro- 
buſt, conſtitutions. For ſuch as can bear them, Wer 
are good int Fieumnatc pains, 


Tux SENECA Tax. Senica. 


A TREE frequent in the Eaſt, and named from a 


gum which it affords, and which! is brought in great 
quantities into Europe. The tree is large and ſpread- 
ing, its trunk is covered with a rough bark, its 
branches Nun a ocher, of a pale — and they 
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It is as eaſily and intirely diſſolved in water as gum 


often uſed, for the druggiſts have a way of breaking 


brown colour, the true gum Arabic being white; or 
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upon a ſeparate trial, they are found to be ſo perfect. 
| ly of the ſame nature, that it is a needleſs trouble. | 
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The leaves are large, and they are compoſed of 
many ſmaller ſet in pairs, very beautifully and evenly 


about a common rib, with an odd one at the end of 


each rib: They are oblong, and of a beautiful green. 


The flowers are white, and of the ſhape of a pea- 
bloſſom; the fruit is a large and flat pod Jointed or 


divided into ſeveral parts with ſeeds in them; the 
tree is of the Acacia kind, in many things very like 
that which produces the gum Arabic; and the gum 
which is obtained from it, is in the ſame manner very 
like that. 

This gum is the only product of the tree heard of 
in medicine, and this is not much. It is brought 
over, however, in great qyantities, for the dyers uſe 
a great deal of it. It is in large lumps of the bigneſs 
of an egg; rough on the ſurface, but gloſſy and 
{mooth when broken, and of a pale brown. colour. 


Arabic, and has the ſame virtues. It is very ſeldom 
called for by name in medicine, but it is nevertheleſ 


the lumps. to pieces, and putting them among the 
gum Arabic; they may be diſtinguiſhed by their 


yellowiſh, if coloured at all, and never having any 
brown in it: Some pick theſe brown pieces out, but, 


Tur Ricn T SERVICE Tur. Sorbus Legitima: 


A TREE wild in ſome parts of this kingdom, but not 
known in others, nor even in many of our gardens. 
It grows twenty feet high or more, and the branches 

ſtand very irregularly. 'The leaves are each compo- 

ſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on a common rib, 
with an odd one at the end; theſe are long, narrow, 


and ſerrated, ſo that they have e reſemblance ot 


te © aſn- tree. The flowers are Not large; they arc 
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white, and ſtand in cluſters. Each is ſucceeded by 
a fruit of the ſhape of a pear, and of the bigneſs of 


ſome pears of the ſmaller kind; theſe are green, ex- 


cept. where they have been expoſed to the ſun, where 
they are ſometimes reddiſh; the taſte is very plea- 
fant, when they are ripe. 

The unripe fruit is uſed; they preſs the juice, and 


| give it againſt purgings, but It is little known. 


Tux Common SERVICE TREE. Sorbus vulgaris. 


A raxce tree and very beautiful, its growth being 


regular, and the leaves of an elegant ſhape; the bark 
of the trunk is greyiſh, and tolerably ſmooth; on the 
branches it is brown; the leaves are ſingle, lar ge, and 


of a rounded figure, but divided into five, tix, or 


ſeven parts, pretty deeply, and ſerrated round the 


edges; they are of a bright green on the upper part, 
and whitiſh underneath; the flowers are little and 
yellowiſh, and they grow in cluſters; the fruit is 
ſmall and brown when ripe; it grows in bunches. 
The unripe fruit of this ſervice is excellent againſt 


purgings, but it can only be had recourſe to when in 


ſeaſon, for there is no way of Fe the virtue 


in them all the year. 


SuzenzaDs-PussE. _ Burſa Paſtoris. 


Pux moſt common almoſt of all wild plants, over- 
running our garden- beds, and court-yards. The 
leaves ſpread upon the ground, and are long, ſome- 


what broad, and more or leſs indented at the edges? 


for in this there is great variation: The ſtalks 
are round, upright, and eight or ten inches high; 


they have few leaves on them; the flowers ſtand at 


the tops in little cluſters, and they are ſmall and 


white; below there is commonly a kind of ſpike of 


the ſeed-veſlels;, theſe are ſhort, broad, and of the 


figure of a bag, or pouch, and are divided a little at 
Y 4 
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the end; the ſeeds are ſmall and yellowiſh, and the 
roots white. 

The juice of ſhepherds-purſe is cooling and aftrin- 
gent; it is good againſt purgings, with ſharp and 


bloody ſtools, againft the bleeding of the piles, and 
the overflowings of the menſes. | 


SKIRRET. Sifarum. 


A PLANT kept in our kitchen-gardens. It grows 


three or four feet high. The ſtalk is round, hollow, 


ſtriated, and ſomewhat branched; the leaves are 


each compoſed of three or five ſmaller, two or four 


ſet oppoſite, and one at the end; they are oblongy 
ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp-pointed ; the en 
leaf is longer than the others; the flowers are little; 
they ſtand in round cluſters on the tops of the 
branches; the root is of a ſingular form : it is com- 
poſed of ſeveral long parts like carrots ; they are of a 
good taſte, and ſome people eat them at their tables. 
A decoction of them works by urine, and is good 
againſt the gravel. The roots boiled in milk, are an 


excellent reſtorative to people who haye ſuffered long 


illneſſes. > 


Tux Stox TREE. | Prunus Sytveſtris, 


5 "hs common low. ſhrub in our hedges, which we. 


call the black thorn, Tt is a plum tree in miniature. 

It grows five or ſix feet high; the trunk and 
branches are all covered with a dark purpliſh or 
blackiſh bark; the leaves are roundiſh, and of a good 

reen, elegantly dentated about the edges; Ie 
7 8 are ſmall and white; the fruit is a little plum, 
of a very auſtere taſte when unripe, but pleaſant when 
mellow. * Y 


The juice expreſſed fm unripe floes, is a very 


good remedy for fluxes of the belly. It may be boil- 


ed 4 doup to a firm Kare and will ſo oP the 


* ww ws 
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whole year. We uſed to find this dried; juice kept 


y druggiſts under the name of German -acacia, but 
they 8 it. | 


SMALLAGE. 5 Apium. 


A COMMON wild plant, about ditch-ſides, with the 
appearance of celery. Theſe are very numerous 


and large. The ſtalks riſe two feet and a half in 
height, and is round, ſmooth, ſtriated, and branched. 


The leaves on it are like thoſe from the root, compo- 


ſed of many ſmall parts, which are broad and in- 
dented, but they are ſmaller. The flowers-ſtand in 


little umbels at the diviſions of the branches: They 


are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white. The ſeeds are 
ſmall and ſtriated. The roots are long, not very 


thick, e and of a ſtrong, but not difagreeable 


taſte. 


The roots are moſt uſed; a ſtrong infuſion of them 
freſh gathered, works briſkly by urine. Tt is good 
againſt the gravel, and in jaundices and other date 


N from obſtructions in the liver and ſpleen. 


The ſeeds dried are good againſt the cholic, nod 
krengthen the ſtomach, 


Tur Corus won, OR SNAKE-WOOD Taxx. 
'Þ enn Colubrinum. 


A TALL tree 1 the Eaſt, irregular i in its reti but 
not without beauty. The bark is rough and brown; 


the leaves are large, broad in the middle, oblong, 


and ſharp at the point. They are of a deep green co- 


lour, and firm ſubſtance; the flowers are ſmall; they 


grow in cluſters upon the branches, not at their ex- 


tremities, but in different parts of them; the fruit is 


large, and much of the ſhape of a walnut; it is yel- 


low when ripe, and contains a great many round flat 


ſeeds. Theſe are exactly of the ſhape and form of 
what we call nur vomica; but they are not half fo 


big, Some have, for this e the el 5 
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nux vomica to be the fruit of this tree; but it is pro- 
duced by another of the ſame genus. The wood of 
the ſmaller branches 1s uſed; this is what we called 
lignum colubrinum, adder-wood, and ſnake-wood. It 
is famous in the Eaſt, for curing fevers, and deſtroy- 
ing worms; they alſo lay it is a remedy againſt the 
bites of ſerpents, and hence comes its name. We 
have been tempted to give it in. ſome caſes; but it 
ſeems better ſuited to the conſtitutions of the people 
among whom it grows, than to ours; It brings on 
convulſions, if given in too large a doſe, or if too 
freſh. It looſes its ſtrength by degrees in keeping; 
but I do not know how it can be poſſible to deter- 
mine what doſe to give of ſuch a medicine. 


| SNEEZEWORT. Ptarmica. 


A vexy pretty wild plant, with daiſy-like flowers, and 
narrow dentated leaves. It grows two feet high. The 
ſtalk is round, firm, upright, ang but little branched; 

the leaves are very numerous, and they ſtand i irregu- 
larly; they are an inch or more in length, and very 
narrow, rough to the touch, and of a bright green; 
the flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, ſo that they 
form a kind of round head, they are leſs than daiſies, 
and their leaves broader. . 

The leaves of ſneezewort, dried and powdered, 
taken by way of ſnuff, are excellent againſt the 
headach. The roots dried are almoſt as fiery: as pel- 
litory of Spain, and they cure the toothach in the 
ſame manner. A piece held in the e fills it 
with rheum in a minute. 


 SoLoox's Sa. | Polygonatum. f 


Arxxrry plant, ile in ſome. places, and frequent i in 
gardens. It grows a foot and half high. The ſtalk 
is round, ſtriated, and of a pale green, naked half 
way up. and from thence - to the fol. ornamented 


1 
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with large oval leaves of a pale green, blunt, ſmooth, 


ribbed, and not at all indented at the edges. The 


flowers hang from the under part of the ſtalk; they 
are {mall and white; the fruit is a berry as big as a 


pea, and black when ripe; the root is white, oblong, 
irregular, and creeps under the ſurface of the ground. 
The root is the part uſed: It is commended ex- 


tremely, for an outward application againſt bruiſes. 
The root dried and powdered, is good againſt pur- 
gings, with bloody ſtools, and the freſn root, beat up 


into a conſerve with ſugar, againſt the whites, 


Soreworr. Saponaria. 


A witp . but not very common. It is two feet 
high. The ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, and of a 


pale green; the knots are large; the leaves ſtand two 
at each joint; they are of an oval figure, and dark 


green colour; ſmooth, not dentated at the edges, and 


kull of large ribs; the flowers ſtand in a kind of clu- | 
ſters at the tops; they are white or reddiſh, and not 


very large; the root is knobbed, and has a great 
many fibres running from it; it is of a e 


mawkiſh taſte. 


The root is uſed, and it ſhould be freſh taken up, 
a decoction of it opens obſtructions, and promotes 


urine and perſpiration. It is an excellent ſweetener 


5 8 the blood... 


* 


Sonax! Atetaſa. 


i 


A, COMMON plant i in our meadows, with broad ad. 


- oblong leaves, ſtriated ſtalks, and reddiſh: tufts of 
flowers. It is a foot and half high. The ſtalk is 
round, not very firm, upright, and little branched ;- 
the leaves are of a deep green, angulated at the baſe, | 
| blunt at the point, and not at all indented about the 
edges; the flowers ſtand on the tops of the ſtalks, in 
| the manner of thoſe of docks, of which lorrel ! is in- 
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deed a ſmall kind. They are reddiſh and huſky, the 
root is {mall and fibrous, the whole plant has a ſour 
taſte, 

The leaves eaten as a falad, or the juice taken, are 
excellent againſt the ſcurvy. The ſeeds are aſtrin- 
gent, and may be given in powder for fluxes. The 


root dried and powdered is alſo good againſt purg- 


ings, the overflowings of the menſes, and bleed- 
ia 
There are two other kinds of ſorrel nearly of kin 


to this, and of the ſame virtue: One ſmall, called 


eeps-forrel, common on dry banks; the other large, 


with broad leaves, called garden-forrel, or round- 


leaved forrel : This i is rather preferable to the com- 
mon kind. Beſides theſe, there is a plant called in 
Engliſh a ſorrel, ſo different from them all, ure it 
muſt be deſeribed ſeparately, 


Woon-SoRBEL. Ful. 


A VERY pretty little plant, common Wet cur wood 
ſides, and diſtinguiſhed by its bright green elegant 
leaves and pretty flowers; the leaves riſe in conſi- 


derable numbers from the ſame root; they ſtand 


three together upon ſeparate, long, and very ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, of a reddiſh colour, each is of a heart- 
like ſhape, the broad and indented part hanging 


downwards, and the three ſmaller ends meeting on 


the ſummit of the ſtalk; the flowers are whitiſh, 
tinged with purple, very bright and delicate, they 
ſtand alſo on ſingle ſtalks, and riſe immediately on 


the root; the ſeed- veſſels are large, and, when ripe, 


they burſt aſunder with the leaſt touch, and the ſeeds 


fly about; the root is ſmall and irregular. 


"I he leaves are uſed; they are to be freſh gathered, 
their root is very agreeably acid, and the juice of 
them makes a pretty ſyrup ; the leaves alſo, beat up 


with three times their weight of ſugar, make an ex- 


cellent conſerve ; they are good to 3 thirſt in 
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fevers, and they have the ſame virtue with the other 
againſt the ſcurvy and in ſweetening the blood. 


5 


SOUTHERNWOOD. Abrotanum Mas. 


A $nzvBzY plant, native of many parts of Europe, 
but kept in our gardens; the ſtem is woody and 
tough, and is covered with a brown bark ; the leaves 


are divided into fine ſlender parts, and are of a pale 


green, whitiſh colour, and ſtrong ſmell ; the flowers 


are ſmall and yellowiſh, they grow in great numbers 


on the top of the ſtalk, and are naked, and of a rough 


appearance ; the ſeeds are longilh, and of a le 


brown. 


The tops of the young branches are uſed: Adecoction 
of them is good againſt worms, but it is a very diſ- 


_ agreeable medicine, Beaten into a conſerve, with 


three times their weight of ſugar, they are not very 
unpleaſant, and they are in this form good againſt. 
neryous dordeth, and in all hyſteric complaints. 


SOWTHISTLE. Sonchus Aper. 


: A coMMon weed in our gardens, and about our 


houſes. It is three feet high; the ſtalk is round, 


thick, green, and upright ; the leaves are long, and 
not ws broad”; 1 are indented at the age and 


9 


8 cup; ; the ſeeds have down affixed to them; . 


the root is long and white. 


The leaves are to be uſed freſh than? > A Grong 


Infuſion of them works by urine, and opens obſtruc- 


tions. Some eat them in ſalads, but the infuſion has 


more power. There are three or four other kinds of 
ſowthiſtle common in Tome N with this, and 
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deed a ſmall kind. They are reddiſh and huſky, the 
root 1s ſmall and fibrous, the whole plant has a our 
taſte, 


The leaves eaten as a ſalad, or the juice taken, are 


excellent againſt the ſcurvy. The ſeeds are aſtrin- 


gent, and may be given in powder for fluxes. The 


root dried and powdered 1s alſo good againſt purg- 


ings, the overflowings of the menſes, and bleed- 


There are two other kinds of ſorrel neatly of kin 


to this, and of the ſame virtue: One ſmall, called 
ſheeps-forrel, common on dry banks; the other large, 
with broad leaves, called garden-ſorrel, or round- 
| leaved forrel : This is rather preferable to the com- 


mon kind. Beſides theſe, there is a plant called in 


Engliſh a forrel, ſo different from them all, that it 
muſt be deſcribed ſeparately, 


Woon-Sorrzr. Eniula. | 


A VERY en little plant, common about our wood. 


fides, and diſtinguiſhed by its bright green elegant 


leaves and pretty flowers; the leaves riſe in conſi- 


derable numbers from the fame root ; they ſtand 


three together upon ſeparate, .long, and very flender 
foot-ſtalks, of a reddiſh colour, each is of a heart- 
like ſhape, the broad and indented part hanging 
downwards, and the three ſmaller ends meeting on 


the ſammit of the ſtalk ; the flowers are whitiſh, 


tinged with purple, very bright and delicate, they 


ſtand alſo on ſingle ſtalks, and riſe immediately on 


the root; the ſced-veſlels are large, and, when ripe, 
they burſt aſunder with the leaſt touch, and the ſeeds 


fly about; the root is ſmall and irregular. 


"I he leaves are uſed; they are to be freſh gathered, 


their root is very agreeably acid, and the juice of 


them makes a pretty ſyrup ; the leaves alſo, beat up 
with three times their weight of ſugar, make an ex- 


_ cellent conſerve ; they are good to quench thirſt in 
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fevers, and they have the ſame virtue with the other 
againſt the ſcurvy and in ſweetening the blood. 
| f | 


SOUTHERNWOOD. Abrotanum Mac. 


As SHRUBBY plant, native of many parts of Europe, 5 
but kept in our gardens; the ſtem is woody and 


tough, and is covered with a brown bark; the leaves 
are divided into fine ſlender parts, and are of a pale 
green, whitiſh colour, and ſtrong ſmell ; the flowers 


are ſmall and yellowiſh, they grow in great numbers 


on the top of the ſtalk, and are naked, and of a rough 


appearance ; the ſeeds are langimn, and of a pale 
brown. 


The tops of the young branches are uſed: Adecoction 
of them is good againſt worms, but it is a very diſ- 
agreeable medicine. Beaten into a conſerve, with 


three times their weight of ſugar, they are not very 


unpleaſant, and they are in this form good againſt 


nervous diſorders and in all hyſteric complaints. 


SowrnrsrLs. Sonchus Aſper. 


A common weed in our gardens, and about. « our 
houſes. It is three feet high; the ſtalk is round, 


thick, green, and upright ; the leaves are long, and 
not very broad; they are indented at the edges, and 
prickly between the :ndentings. When any part of 


the plant is broken, there runs out a milky juice. 


The flowers are large and yellow; they are ſome- 
what like thoſe of dandelion, and ſtand in a kind of 


ſcaly cup ; the ſeeds have down affixed to them; 5 
the root is long and white. 


The leaves are to be uſed freſh . a 4" DOA 


infuſion of them works by urine, and opens obſtrue- 


tions. Some eat them in ſalads, but the infuſion has 
more power. There are three or four other kinds of 
ſowthiſtle common in Tome places with this, * 
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they have all the ſame virtues, but this has them 
moſt in perfection. 


. Veronica Mar. 


A common little plant in our dry paſtures, and on 


 heaths. The ſtalks are fix or eight inches long; the 


leaves are ſhort, and of an oval figure; the ſtalks 


are not upright: they trail along the ground, only 
riſing at thin upper parts; the leaves are of a pale 


green colour, a little hairy, and dentated at the 


edges; the flowers are ſmall and blue, they grow in 


flender ſpikes, ariſing from the boſoms of the leaves; 
the root is ſmall and fibrous. 
The whole herb is uſed, and it is beſt freſh. An 


_ Infuſion of it drank in quantities works by urine, and 
opens all obſtructions; it promotes the menſes. Fhere 


was an opinion lately that this plant would cure the 
gout. The dried leaves picked from the ſtalks were 


ſold in our markets, and people made a tea of them. 


The opinion was fo prevalent, that the plant was in 
a manner deſtroyed for many miles about London ; 
but, like all other things that want truth for their 


| foundation, i it came to nothing. 


Op GNEL. Menn 


A WILD ant, not altogether unlike fennel. It grows 
two or three feet high. The ſtalks are round, ftri- 
ated, and branched ; the leaves are large, and di- 
vided like thoſe of fennel, but into narrower and 


finer parts, and they are of a very dark green. co- 


lour ; the flowers little and white, but they ſtand 
in clufters at the tops of the ſtalks, and are conſpi- 
cuous by their numbers; the root is long and brown, 
and there are always a quantity of filaments at the 
head of it like hairs : : 2 are che fibres of the * 
of former leaves. 4 
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Ihe root is aſed, and it is beſt freſh taken up. An 
infuſion of it is an excellent medicine in the gravel ; 


it alſo opens obſtructions, and promotes the menſes y 


the root dried, and given in powder, ſtrengthens the 


ſtomach, creates an appetite, and 1s rw againſt the 


g SPINAGE. Shinachia. 


A common 10 cb in our kitchen- gardens. It grows 


two feet high, the ſtalk is round, thick, and juicy; 


the leaves are broad, and cleft at the biſes, ſo that 


they reſemble a broad arrow head ; the flowers are 
inconſiderable, the ſeeds grow on other plants of the 


ſame kind, and are rough aud prickly ; z the root 18 


white and oblong. 


The leaves are eaten at our tables but hair | juice | 
may very well be recommended as a medicine. Tt 


works by urine, and is good againſt the gravel. The 
leayes eaten 1 keep the body * 11 


NY 


Serxpdworr. Aenium. 


Gs 


| A nat plant of the nature of the ferns, but 
not like any of them in form; the root is fibrous; 
from this the leaves riſe in great numbers together, 


each being a diſtinct and ſeparate plant; they are nar- 
row, and five inches long, deeply indented on each 
fide, but very irregularly, and covered on the under 

part with ſmall ſeeds. When they firſt. grow from 
the root they are folded inward, ſo that only the un- 


der part appears, and they have a very peculiar aſ- 
pect, more like ſome inſect than the leaf of a plant. 


It grows on old walls, and is green all the Mier, 
but has moſt virtue in ſpring. 


The whole plant is uſed. It is beſt gi given in infu- 


fion, and muſt be continued for ſome time: It opens 


all obſtructions ok the liver and ſpleen, and is excel- 


lent in diſorders ariſing from that ea. [They ſay 
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plant, is what we call Indian 
brown, flattiſh, matted together, and of a pleaſant 
| ſmell; they are good in diſorders of the nerves and 
; hyſteric caſes, but ſo many better Wedicines are af 
| Hanes that this i is » rarely W Woe. i} FE 
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the powder of the dried leaves cures the rickets, but 


this wants proof. 


INDIAN Nininab. Nardus Indica. 


A Eaſt India plant, of the graſs-kind, with trian- 


gular ſtalks, and yellowiſh flowers. It reſembles not 


a little that common yellow tufted graſs, which 1s 
frequent in our meadows in ſpring. It is fix or 


eight inches high. The leaves are long, narrow, 
and of a pale green; they are very numerous, and 


ſtand in a thick tuft, almoſt growing together at the 


baſes; the ſtalks riſe among theſe, they are naked, 
triangular, and of a pale green colour : the flowers 


Rand in tufts, of the bigneſs of an horſe-bean ; on the 
tops of the ſtalks they are blackiſh, but ornamented 
with yellow threads, which give the whole a yel- 
lowiſh appearance. This is the plant, ſome ſamples 
of which have been of late brought over as the In- 


dian ſpikenard, and there is reaſon and authority for 


ſuppoſing they are ſo. The tops of the roots have 
that ſort of tuft of hairy matter which we call Indian 
 ſpikenard growing to them, and it is of the nature of 
the hairy top of the ſpignel root, owing to the fibres 
of decayed leaves. Breynius alſo calls the plant, 
which alſo affords the Indian E a kind of 
 Cyperus graſs. 


The tuft of fibres at the top 8 of the 880 of this 
e; they are 


* 755 3 
„ 8 


Sroxox.. | Spongia, 


A SEA bunt of a very ſingular kind and Gm; it 


has neither leaves, ſtalks, nor branches, nor has it 
the colour or aſpect of our ordinary plants; it more 
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approaches to the nature of the muſhrooms than of 
any other of the vegetable kinds; it grows to the 
rocks, and ſwells out into an irregularly ſhaped maſs 
of matter, full of holes, of a yellowiſh colour, and 
retaining a great deal of water, which is eaſily preſſed 
out, and is received again vn dipping it again in the 
wet. It is of a roundiſh figure, and ſometimes ho]- 
low. Sponge, in the ſhape of a funnel, is frequently 
ſeen, and has been deſcribed as a particular ſpecies, 
but this is only an accident in the growth. 

It would be very imprudent to ſwallow ſponge in 
its natural form; but calcined, it is of excellent ſer- 
vice to ſweeten the: blood, and 1s good againſt the 
ſcurvy and the evil: Great care is to be taken in the 
burning it. It muſt be made brittle and fit for pow- 
dering, but if it be calcined too long, all the vola- 
tile parts will be driven off, and it will be worth 
nothing. | 


Goran SpunGr. Eful major: 


W — many kiads-of :fourge, wild in England, 


and ſome of them large enough, but this uſed in 
medicine 1s a different ſpecies. It is native of Ger- 
many, and is kept in our gardens. It grows a yard 


high, the ſtalk is round, thick, reddiſh, and divided 


into branches; the leaves are numerous, and ſtand 
irregularly; they are narrow and of a pale green, 


and are broadeſt at the end; the flowers are little, 


and of a pale yellow, but the ſeed-veſſels are large, 
and make a conſpicuous figure on the tops of the 
branches; the root is very thick and long; it con- 
fiſts of a firm heart covered with a thick rind. | The 


whole plant, when broken, affords a milky acrid 
juice. 


The bark of the root is uſed dry, and even in that 
tate it is very rough in its operation, It works by 


ſtool and vomit, and is mood in the rheumatiſm and 
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the powder of the dried leaves cures the rickets, but 
this wants — 


INDIAN SPIKEN ARD. Nardus Indica. 


Ax Eaft India plant, of the graſs-kind, with trian- 
_ gular ſtalks, and yellowiſh flowers. It reſembles not 
a little that common yellow tufted grals, which 1s 
frequent in our meadows in ſpring. ' It is fix or 
eight inches high. The leaves are long, narrow, 


and of a pale green; they are very numerous, and 


ſtand in a thick tuft, "almoſt growing together at the 
baſes; the ſtalks riſe among theſe, they are naked, 
triangular, and of a pale green colour ; the flowers 
ſtand in tufts, of the bigneſsof an horſe-bean ; on the 
tops of the ſtalks they are blackiſh, but ornamented 
with yellow threads, which give the whole a yel- 
lowiſh appearance. This is the plant, ſome ſamples 
of which have been of late brought over as the In- 
dian ſpikenard, and there is reaſon and authority for 
ſuppoſing they are ſo. The tops of the roots have 
that ſort of tuft of hairy matter which we call Indian 
| ſpikenard growing to them, and it is of the nature of 
the hairy top of the ſpignel root, owing to the fibres 
of decayed leaves. Breynius alſo calls the plant, 
which alſo affords the Indian ne a kind of 
Cyperus graſs. 2þ 

The tuft of fibres at the tops of the root ef this 
plant, is what we call Indian ſpikenard ; they are 
brown, flattiſh, matted together, and of a pleaſant 
ſmell; they are good in diſorders of the nerves and 
hyſteric caſes, but ſo many better medicines are at 
3 that this 1 is rarely. uſed. 


Sroscx.  Spongia. 


A. SEA plant * a very ſingular kind and form; it 
has neither leaves, ſtalks, nor branches, nor has it 
the colour or aſpect of our ordinary plants; ; it more 
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approaches to the nature of the muſhrooms than of 
any other of the vegetable kinds ; 1t grows to the 
rocks, and {wells out into an irregularly ſhaped mats 
of matter, full of holes, of a yellowiſh colour, and 
retaining a great deal of water, which is caſily preſſed 
out, and is received again vn dipping it again in the 
wet. It is of a roundiſh figure, and ſometimes hol- 
low. Sponge, in the hape of a funnel, is frequently 


ſeen, and has been deſcribed as a particular ſpecies, 


but this is only an accident 1n the growth. 

It would be very imprudent to ſwallow ſponge in 
its natural for m; but calcined, it is of excellent ſer- 
vice to ſweeten the blood, and is good againſt the 


| {curvy and the evil: Great care is to be taken in the 
burning it. It muſt be made brittle and fit for pow- 


dering, but if it be calcined too long, all the vola- 


tile parts will be driven off, and it will be worth 


nothin g. 


Gs. EAT SevRGE. Eſulu me yor 


W have many kinds of ſpurge wild in England. 
and ſome of them large enough, but this uſed in 
medicine 1s a different ſpecies. It is native of Ger- 
many, and is kept in our gardens. It grows a yard 


high, the ſtalk is round, thiek, reddiſh, and divided 
into branches; the leaves are numerous, and ſtand 
irregularly ; they are narrow and of a pale green, 
and are broadeſt at the end; the flowers are little, 


and of a pale yellow, but the ſeed-veſſels are large, 


and make a conſpicuous figure on the tops of the 
branches; the root is very thick and long; it con- 


fiſts of a firm heart covered with a thick rind. The 
Whole plant, when broken, affords a milky acrid 


Juice. 
The bark of the root is uſed dry, and even in that 


ſtate it is very rough in its operation. It works by 
ſtool and vomit, and is | oak in the Theumatifm and 
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droply, but it. is not every conſtitution chat can bear 


8 the uſe of iuch. remedies. 


I HE LESSER Sruncz. Ejula minof. 


Alxssxx plant than the former, but fulliciently ro- 
buſt; it is a native of the fame part of the world, 


but is common in our gardens. It is a; foot high. 


The leaves are longiſh and very narrow, but rounded 


at the end; the ſtalks are thick, round, and red; 
the flowers are ſmall and yellow, and the ſeed-veſ- 


ſels large and three-cornered. The whole plant 1 
full of a ſharp milky juice, but moſt of all the root. 


The bark of the root is uſed. It works by vomit 


and ſtool as the former, but though wita leſs 'v1o- 


lence, yet too rough for moſt conſtitutions, It 18 
good in the rheumatiſm. CEL 


Sar ILL. Scilla, 


”” 
Ys 


A VERY common n plant by the FRY ade in Italy, and 


other parts of Europe, but not native of this coun- 


try. It grows a yard high, and when in flower is 
very beautiful; the ſtalk is thick; round, fleſhy, and 


green, or elle reddiſh ; the flowers are white - they 
are ſmall, but they have their beauty. They ſtand 


in a long ipike down a third: part of che ſtalk; the 
leaves are very large and long, they are of a deep 
_ green colour, and grow immediately from the root ; 


the root is round, and of a pound weight; it is com- 
poſed like an onion of many coats, one over another, 
and is full of an acrid ſlimy juice; the colour is white 


or red, and they call it the white or red ſquill. 


The root is uſed dried or infuſed in vinegar or 


wine, and that afterwards made into a ſyrup with 


honey. Theſe three preparations are called the wine 
of [quills,' vinegar of ſquills, and oxymel -of ſquills ; 
they are all good againſt aſthmas, and difficulty of 


breathing. The oxymel is moſt given for this pur- 
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222 


poſe, the vinegar cauſes vomiting, and cleanſes the 
{tomach ; the wine of {quills works by urine, and 15 
good againſt the jaundice and dropſy. 


S rAR= wor . Ale er At Icy, 


A common wild plant in many parts of Europe and 
in the Grecian iſlands, but not here: We have it in 
gardens ; it is a foot and a half high; the ſtalk is 
round, hairy, and branched, the leaves are oblong. 
moderately broad, -and rounded at the ends, and of 
a duſky green; the flowers are yellow and large; 
they reſemble the marigold ; it is ſingular that there 
{tand ſome leaves under this flower Aup een in rays 
like a ſtar; the root is long. | Fo 
The freſh leaves are ujed, and that only eter: 
nally. Bruiſed, and laid on as a poultice, they are 
cure for buboes, and other hard ſwellings. The 
plant is called alto ingunialis, from its peculiar eſſect 


in diſſipating buboes of the 0 


Tur Srax-Tuisrix. Calcitrapa. | 


A WILD plant on our heaths, but not very common. 
it is two feet high, and extremely branched ; the 


[lalks are round, hard, and whitiſh ; the principal 


leaves riſe from the root, and are diſpoſed in a cir- 
_ manner on the ground ; they are oblong, and 
divided along the ſides quite to'the middle- rib; there 
are ſome ſmaller on the ſtalk, but few ; the flowers 
are numerous; they are red, and of the form of the 
flowers of thiſtles ; they grow out of a ſcaly and 
thorny head; the ſeeds are winged with down; the 


root is oblong. 


The root is uſed; a 89 iGafion of it 18 reel; 
icnt againſt the gravel, and is good allo in the 


j zundice. It ens obſtructions, and works by' urine. 
L 2 
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Tur SrakRT-HEAD]ED Anist-TREE. 
A nſum Stellatumi. 


Aral and very beautiful tree, native of the Eaſt, 
and much eſteemed there. The trunk is covered 
with a thick bark; the branches are irregular and 
ſpreading ; the leaves are very large and beautiful, 
they are compoſed each of ten or twelve pair of others 
| ſet on a common rib, with an odd one at the end; 
they are longiſh, broad, ſerrated at the edges, and 
pointed at the ends, and are of a beautiful pale green 
colour, and of a fragrant ſmell when bruifed, ſuch as 
that we percetve in the young leaves of the walnut- 
tree, but with a mixture of ſomewhat aromatic; the 
flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, on di- 
vided pedicles, they are white and very fragrant. The 
fruit is of a lingular figure, of the ſhape of a ſtar, 
and of a woody ſubſtance; it is compoſed of five or 
more rays, and in each is a ſingle ſmooth brown ſeed; 
theſe have the ſmell of aniſeeds, and thence have 
been called by the name, for there id not the leaſt 
5 reſemblance between the plants which produce the 
two, one being a ſmall herb, and the other a large 
and fine tree. 
I ue fruit i only aſed, and we brot bi ſee it at 
the druggiſts; if the preſent practice, encouraged it, 
we might have it common enough; and it is one of 
thoſe drugs which we neglect, while we are fond of 
ſuch as do not deſerve the diſtinction. It is an ex- 
cellent medicine againſt coldneſs of the ſtomach, cho- 
| lies, and thoſe head-achs which ariſe from indigeſ- 


tion. It alſo works powerfully by urine, and with 


it poſſeſſes all the virtues of aniſeed and many others, 
and even theſe in a very ſuperior degree; it has not 
its diſagreeable flavour. An oil drawn from it by 
diſtillation 1s ſweet and excellent ; it has all the vir- 
tues of our oil of aniſeed, but not its diſagreeable 
taſte, and it does not congeal like 1 It in cold weather. 
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STAVES-ACRE. Staphis Agra. 


A xxx pretty plant, native of Italy, and kept in 
our gardens. It is two feet and a half high; the 


{talk is round, thick, firm, and upright, and a little 
hairy; the leaves are of a roundiſh figure, but di- 


| vided deeply into ſeven parts, and theſe ſerrated at 


the edges; they are large, and of a deep green, and 
ſtand on long foot-ſtalks; the flowers are of a deep 
blue, large, and very like the flowers of lark-ſpur; 
they grow 1n a ſpike at the tops of the ſtalks; the 
ſecd-veſſlels are notched, and the leeds rough. 

The ſeeds are uſed. Some venture to give them 


inwardly, in {mall doſes, againſt the rheumatiſm, 


and the venereal diſeaſe. They operate by vomit 
and ſtool, and bring a great quantity of water from 


| the mouth. The powder of them is moſt uſed to 
| Kill vermin, by ſprinkling it on childrens heads that 


have been kept uncleanly. 


Goin STOECHAS. Stechas Citrina. 


A ererry plant, native of the warmer parts of Eu- 


rope, and kept in our gardens. It is a ſhrubby herb, 


two feet high, and keeps its leaves all the year; the 


ſtem is woody; ; the leaves ſtand thick on the lower 
branches, and they are longiſh, narrow, and whitiſh, 
eſpecially on the under-ſide; the flowers are yellow, 
and ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks; they are dry and 


chaffy, and may be kept for a long time. The whole 
plant has an agreeable ſmell when rubbed between 
the fingers. 


The leafy ſtalks are uſed, their tops are beſt, and 
thoſe freſli- gathered: An infuſion of them works by 


urine, and opens obſtructions; it is good in jaun- 


dices and obſtructions of the menſes. 
There is another plant called Arabian Stmzchas, or 
French lavender. It has been deſcribed al: _ under 
LZ 
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the head of lavender, to which it belongs, for it is 
altogether different from this plant. 


TRE S ro TRER. Styrum Arbor. 


A. $MaLL tree, native of the Eaſt, and ſome parts ol 
Europe, but in Europe it yields none of the reſin we 
call //orax; we have it in ſome gardens ; it is twenty 
feet high; the trunk is covered with a brown bark ; 
that on the branches is greyiſh ; the leaves are of a 


browniſh or a duty green on the upper-ſide, and 
whitith underneath; the flowers are white and large, 


the fruit is like a nut, roundiſh and little, and is co- 
vered with a woolly coat; three of the flowers grow 
together uſually, and are fucceeded by three of 


theſe, | 


We uſe no part of the tree, but a reſinous ſub- 


ſtance which is produced from it. This is kept at 


the druggiſts, and is reddiſh, and of a fragrant ſmell, 
but very foul. It is good in all diſeaſes of the breaſt 
and lungs, being an excellent balſam. It is alfa good 


in all nervous and hyſteric complaints, and it pro- 


motes che men ies. 


STRAWBERRY PLANT. F ragaria. 


A very common little plant both in our woods and 


gardens. The leaves ſtand three upon each ſtalk, 
and they are large, bread, ſharp at the point, and 


lerrated about the edges ; the ſtalks trail upon thc 


ground, and take root at the joints; the flowers are 
white, they ſtand four or five together upon a long 
foor-ſtalk riſing from the root, and without any veins; 
they are white, and moderately large; the fruit is 
well known, When ripe it is red, and of an agree- 
able taſte. 8 

The freſh leaves are uſed; an infuſion of them is a 
good liquor to waſh a ſore mouth or throat with; taken 


in large quantities it works by urine, and is good 


againſt the Janndic e. 
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SUCCORY., Cicboret 10. 


A common plant in our gardens. It 1s near a yard 


high, but of no great beauty. The ſtalk is round, 


{triated, thick, green, and ſtrong; the principal leaves 
grow from the root, they are long, narrow, and 
deeply indented, and are of a blutih green, and hairy; 

thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmaller, and have no es 
italks ; the flowers are of the ſhape of thoſe of dun- 


delion, but they are blue; the feed is w.! inged with 


down; the flowers grow eto the fides of the lialks, 
not at the tops, as in dandelion ; the root is long and 
brown on the ſurface ; it is full of a milky juice, and 
white within. Fes 

The root is uſed; an n of it opens obſtrue- 
tions; it is good againſt the jaundice. A decoction 
of the whole plant, treſh gathered, works powerfully 
by urine, and 1s: good againſt the graycl, It allo 
gently promotes the menſes. 


Tur Sucar-Cant. Arunds Saccharifera. 


A kxixd of reed, native of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
of the Canary Iſlands, and ot ſome other places, a: nd 
cultivated 1n all our plantations. It is eight or ten 
feet high. The ſtalk is round, hollow, hard, jointed, 
and upright; it is very like that of a common reed, 
only ſo much thicker ; the leaves are like thoſe of the 

reed, but vaſtly larger, and the flowers are in the 
ſame manner, dry, brown, and chafty, but the clu- 
iter of them is a yard long; the roots arc loag, creep- 
ing, and jointed in the manner of the ſtalk. In very 
hot countries the ſugar will ſweat out at the cracks 

of the ſtalks, and ſtand in form of a bright powder ; 

this is native ſugar, and is what the ancients meant 
when they talked of honey growing upon reeds. We 


Prefs out the juice, and boil it to the confiftence of 
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brown ſugar, which is afterwards refined, and be- 
comes the white powder, or loaf-fugar. 


It were idle to talk of the virtues of ſugar, its uſes 


; are ſufficiently known, and are oP great. 


Sonnen. Abus. | 


A SHRUB, native af: warmer eoujntries; but common 
in our gardens. It is of a ſingular appearance. It 
does not grow to more than ten or twelve feet high; 

the wood is brittle, and the bark is brown; the 
leaves are long and very beautiful, each confiſts of a 


great many pairs of ſmaller leaves, with an odd one 
at the end; theſe are ſingly, oblong, and of a dark 
green, and ſerrated at the edges; the flowers are 


White, they grow in very large, thick, and long clu- 
ſters, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, hairy, and 


roundiſh, and of an auſtere. aftringent taſte. There 


are ſeveral other kinds of ſumach in the gardens of 


the curious, ſome of them much more beautiful, 


but this is the kind that 1s to be e for 1 its me- 
dicinal mine -: 

The ſeeds, dried 2nd powdered, ſtop purgings, agd 
the overflowings of the menſes. The freſh tops have 
io great effect in ſtrengthening the ſtomach and 


| bowels ; they are beſt taken in infuſion,” The bark 


of the rost has the ſame virtue, but the ſeeds have it 


in the women. degree, mY 


\SwaLLow-worT:” © Aſelepias, 


A common plantin gardens, buf native of the warmen 
climates. It is two feet high. Ihe ſtalks are round, 
fender, of a dark colour, and jointed ; the leaves 


re large and longiſh, and of a deep green; they 


| and two at each joint. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, and each is ſucceeded by two pods growing 
toge ther 5 the root is fibrous and Preading: 
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The root is uſed; an infuſion of it freſh is good 
againſt the jaundice : it works by urine, and opens 
obſtructions. Dried and given in powder, it operates 
by ſweat, and 1s good! in fevers. 


Tux Taca uA. e | Tacamabacca. 


A LaRGE and beautiful tree, native of the Eaſt, and 
of America. Itis fifty or ſixty feet high. The bark 
is brown on the trunk, and greyiſh on the branches. 
'The leaves are large and longiſh, ſharp-pointed, and 
dentated at the edges; they are of a duſky green on 
the upper-ſide, and browniſh underneath. The 
flowers are inconſiderable and yellowiſh ; the fruit is 
ſmall and round; the buds of the tree are very fra- 


grant; a brown kind of reſin iſſues trom them, 


which ſticks ta the fingers, and this has that pleaſant 
Amie: 


We uſe no part of the tree; but a reſin which 18 


produced from it. The druggitts keep this. It is 


brown, ſome of it is in grains, and ſome in a maſs. 
It is uſed only externally; a plaiſter made of it, ſpread 
on leather, is applied to the forehead againſt the head- 


ach, and to the navel in hyſteric caſes, but1 it t daes not 
| ſem to have much efficacy. 


T HE nie Tie: Tamarindus. 


| A VERY pretty tree, native of both the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies, and kept in many of our gardens. The trunk 
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brown ſugar, which is after wards refined, and be- 
comes the white powder, or loaf-fugar. 

It were idle to talk of the virtues of ſugar, its uſes 
are ſufficiently known, and are very GO: 


SUMACH. | 22 | 


A SHRUB, native of warmer countries, but common 
in our gardens. It is of a ſingular appearance. It 
does not grow to more than ten or twelve feet high; 

the wood is brittle, and the bark is brown; the 
leaves are long and very beautiful, each conſiſts of a 
great many pairs of ſmaller leaves, with an odd one 
at the end; theſe are ſingly, oblong, and of a dark 
green, and ſerrated at the edges; the flowers are 
white, they grow in very large, thick, and long clu- 
{ters, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, hairy, and 
roundifh, and of an auſtere aſtringent taſte. There 

are ſeveral other kinds of ſumach in the gardens of 
the curious, ſome of them much more beautiful, 
but this is the kind that 1 is to be e for its me- 
dicinal virtues. 
The ſeeds, dried and powdered, top purgings, and 

the overflowings of the menſes. The freſh tops have 
lo great effect in ſtrengthening the ſtomach and 
bowels ; they are beſt taken in infuſion. The bark 


of the root Has the ſame virtue, but the ſeeds have 1 it 
in the ro degree, | 


\ SWALLOW- -WORT: | 4 at 


A common plantin gardens, but native of the warmen 5 
climates. - It is two feet high. Ihe ſtalks are round, 
Bender, of a dark colour, and jointed ; the leaves 
are large and longiſh, and of a deep green; they 
itand two at each joint. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, and each is ſucceeded by two pods growing 
together; ; the root is fibrous and ſpreading, 
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| 
'The root is uſed; an infuſion of it freſh is good 


againſt the jaundice ; it works by urine, and opens 


obſtructions. Dried and given in powder, it operates 


by ſweat, and is good 1 in fevers. 
—— j ä —ͤ—— 
„„ 
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Tux TAcAMAHAc Tuxx. Tacamabacea. 


A LARGE and beautiful tree, native of the Eaft, and 
of America. It is fifty or fixty feet high. The bark 


is brown on the trunk, and greyiſh on the branches. 


The leaves are large and longiſn, ſharp-pointed, and 
dentated at the edges; they are of a duſky green on 
the upper-ſide, and browniſh underneath. The 
flowers are inconſiderable and yellowiſh ; the fruit is 
{mall and round; the buds of the tree are very fra- 
grant; a brown kind of reſin iſſues trom them, 


which ſticks ta the fingers, and this has that pleaſant 
ſmell. 


We ule no part of the tree, but a reſin which is 


produced from it. The druggiſts keep this. It is 
brown, ſome of it is in grains, and ſome in a mals. 
It is uſed onl y externally; a plaiſter made of it, ſpread 


on leather, is applied to the forehead againſt the head- 
ach, and to the navel in hyſteric caſes, but it daes not 


ſeem to have much efficacy. 


. HE Tamaniny-Taxz. T. amarindus. 


"Ka VERY pretty tree, native of both the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies, and kept in many of our gardens. 'The trunk 
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is covered with a . pale-coloured rough bark, the 
branches with a {moother. The leaves are each com- 
poſed of a great many pairs of ſmaller, diſpoſed on a 
common rib, with no odd one at the end. They 
are ſmall, oval, and of a very pale or whitiſh green. 
The flowers are large and very pretty, they are part 
yellow and part white, the white leaves of them often 


ſtained with red; they ſtand in cluſters half a dozen 


together; the fruit is a flat pod, broad, brown, and 
hard; theſe contain a pulpy ſubſtance, and the ſeeds 
a ſtringy matter with them; the pulp, ſtrings, and 
feeds, are brought over to us, and the pulp is ſepa- 


rated for uſe: It is of a pleaſant acid taſte, and is a 


gentle and excellent purge ; it w orks alſo by urine; 
it is good in the jaundice. The pulp is uſeful alſo. 
to cool the mouth, and quench thirſt in fevers. Ir 
18 not much uſed ingly a as A purge. 


TAMARISE. Tamariſeus 


A 11tTLE tree, frequent wild in France, and kept 
in our gardens : It grows, however, much larger in 
its native climate than here. The bark is brown on 


the trunk, and paler on the branches, and the young 


ſhoots are red and very ſlender; the leaves are very 
beautiful, they are of a fine bright green, delicately 
divided into ſmall parts, and regular; the flowers are 
very ſmall and red, but they ſtand in ſpikes, and very 


cloſe together; and as four or five of theſe ſpikes 
alſo often ſtand together, they are very conſpicu- 


ous; the ſeeds are ſmall, and den in a downy 
ſubſtance. 


The bark is uſed dried; ond the tops af the branches 


freſh ; both have the ſana virtue; the one is beſt in 


decoQion, the other in a light infuſion, made in the 
manner of tea; either is good to open obſtructions. 


They promote the menſes, are good 1 in the Jaundice; 
and, it is ſaid, againſt the rickets.” 
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TANs. Tanacetum. 


A common plant in our gardens. It i is a yard high. 
The ſtalks are round, firm, upright, and of a pale 
green; the leaves are large, oblong, broad, and very 
beautifully formed; they : are Eagh compoſed of ſeve- 
ral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on each fide of a common rib, 
with an odd leaf at the end; theſe are narrow, long, 


pointed, and ſerrated at the edges; the flowers ſtand 
in large cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks, and they 


are roundiſh, yellow, and naked; the root is a clu- 
ſter of large creeping fibres. The whole plant has 
a ſtrong ſmell. | 

The leaves are to be uſed freſh gathered ; a ſtrong 
infuſion of them opens obſtructions, it works POWer- 
fully by urine, and gently promotes the menſes; the 
flowers dried, powdered, and mixed with treacle, 
are a common medicine for worms, and they viſibly 
dettroy them. 


Wird Tansy. Argentina. 


A common wild plant about our way-fides, and a 
great ornament to them. It riſes to no height. 
The ſtalks creep upon the ground, and take root at 


the joints, but it is caſily diſtinguiſhed by its ſilvery 
leaves and yellow flowers; the ſtalks arc round and 
reddiſh ; the leaves rite from theſe; they arc very 


large, and each compoſed of a great many pair of 
ſmaller, tet on both ſides of a common rib, with an 
odd one at the end; they are of the ſhape, and much 
of the fize or che leaves of tanſy, and the ſmaller 
leaves of which they are compoſed are oblong, nar- 


row and ſerrated, but they are of a moſt beautiful 


colour, a fine flvery green on the upper-ſide, and a 
perfect filyery white on the under; the flowers ſtand 
on ſhort toot-ſtalks, and are large and yellow, ſome: 
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what like the flowers of the crow-foots, but more 
beautiful, 

The leaves are uſed ; a ſtrong infuſion of them 1s 
given with ſucceſs againſt the bleeding of the piles 


and bloody ſtools; and made leſs ſtrong and ſweetened 


a little with honey, it is excellent for a ſore throat. 
The women uſe it alſo to take away freckles, but chis 
ſeems idle. 


TARRAGON. Dracunculus. 


A common plapt in our gardens. It is two feet 


high. The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and green; ; 
the leaves are very numerous, and ſtand irregularly ; . 
they are longiſh and very narrow, and of a deep green 
colour; the flowers are little and greeniſh, in form 
like thoſe of wormwood, they ſtand in ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks. The whole plant has a ſtrong 
| ſmell, ſomewhat like fennel. 


An infuſion of the freſh tops works by urine, and 


gently promotes the menſes. 


Tra. 7 lea. 


A SHRUB, native of the Eaſt, and cheriſhed there 


. with great care. It is fix or ſeven feet high. The 
branches are ſlender, the leaves are numerous, ob- 
long, ſerrated round the edges, and ſharp-pointed.; 

the flowers are as big as orange-flowers, and white ; 


they ſtand in a very ſmall cup ; the fruit is dry, and 
of the bignels of a nut, containing one, two, or three 


cells. 
All the kinds of tea are the leaves of this firub, 


they only differ as they are gathered in different 


ſtates, the bohea tea is gathered when the leaves are 
in the bud, and more heat is uſed in drying it. The 
ſeveral ſorts of green are got from the young ſhoots 
or older branches, in ſpring, in ſummer, or in au- 
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tumn, and dried with different degrees of care, ac- 
cording to their value. 

Good green tea, drank moderately, ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; it is good againſt fick- 
neſſes, and will prevent the cholic : But when bad 
tea is drank, and a great deal of it, nothing is more 
pernicious, Bohea tea is more aſtrivgent, and it is 
reſtorative and ſtrengthening: This ſhould be drank 
with cream, but with only a moderate quantity of 
ſugar. 


Tart Dipſacus Syloeſtris 


A rar. and ſtately plant, common by road-ſides, 


with large bur-like heads; and little red flowers, 
growing out of them. It is ſix feet high. The ſtalk 


is ſingle; thick, white, and very ſtrong ; the leaves 
grow two together, encompaſſing the ſtalk at their 


baſe, and take a hollow there, which will hold wa- 


ter: They are prickly on the under-part along the 
rib The heads are as big as an apple, and ſome- 
what oblong; They are of a pale colour. The root 


is long. . 

The root is. uſed: it is bitter, and, given in nfu- 
ſion, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and creates an appe- 
tite. It is alſo good againſt obſtructions of the liver 
and tlie jaundice: People have an opinion of the 
water that ſtands in the hollow of the leaves, being 
good to take away freckles. 

There 1s another kind of teazle, called the ma- 
nured teazle. The heads are uſed in dreſſing of 
cloth, the virtues are the ſame, and they differ very 
little in their general form. 


BIEssED TarsrLE.. 88 Benedictus. 


Ar PLANT once in great eſteem, and at otolent not 
altogether neglected. It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and is raiſed with us in gardens. It is two 
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feet high; the ſtalk is reddiſh, fender,” and weak, 
very much branched, and ſcarce able to keep up- 
right under the weight of leaves and heads. The 
leaves are long, narrow, cut in on both fides, and of 
an obſcure green; the flowers are yellow, they ſtand 
in a kind of green leafy heads; the little leaves com- 


_noſing theſe heads are pr ickly, and each of the cups 


» the flowers end! in a long brown ſpine, dented on 
both ſides. 
t is a bitter 5 ſtomachic. An infuſion of it, 


taken in large quantities, will excite vomiting, In 
Iimaller draughts it is good to create an appetite, and 


prevents ſiekneſſes and retchings. The leaves dried 
and powdered are good againſt worms. It was at one 


time, ſuppoſed. to poffefs very great virtues againſt fe- 


vers of all kinds, but that o now v diftegarded. 


Maus Tanis. x Carduus Maric. 35 


* 1 


Axe beautiful plant, common by road- fides, bi: 


wanting only to have been a native of Greece, or the 
Indies, to be eſteemed one of the moſt elegant vege-: 
tables in the world. The leaves ruling fro ae foot 


are two feet long, and more than a foot 'bfoa „of a. 
beautiful deep green, varigzated all over b irre- 

gular lines of a milk white, dentated deeply at the 
edges, and prickly. They tpread them ee into a 


round of mexe than a yard diameter, and, when they 
grow out of the way of duſt, make a moſt charming 


appearance. A ſingle ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe. 
It is five feet high, round, thick, very firm, Nan ht, 
and divided at the top into a few branches. he 


leaves on it are like thoſe from the root, and varie- 
gated with white in the ſame manner. At the tops 


Rand the flowers, which are of the nature of thoſe 


of other thiſtles, but twice as big, and yaſtly more 
beautiful. The flowery part is of a deep and fine 


purple, the head itſelf is compoſed of beautiful ſcales 
arranged with great regularity, and each terminating | 
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in a ſingle and very ſtrong prickle ; the root is long 
and thick, the ſeeds are winged with down. 

The root and ſeeds are uſed. An infuſion of the 
freſh root removes obſtructions, and works by urine; 
it is good againlt che jaundice. The feeds beaten up 
into an emulfion with barley-water are good in 
pleurifies. The young leaves, with the prickles cut 


off, are excellent boiled in the w ay of eabbage, they 


are very wholeſome, and exceed all other greens in 
taſte. | 


TBokN-Arrrr. Samen. 


A very bexgrifiil plant, native of warmer climatcs, 
but frequent in our gardens ; we ſometimes meet 
with it, as it is called, wild,; but it is no native bf 
our country. Seeds have been ſcattered from ZAr- 
Z | 

It is three feet high; che ſtalk is round, Ahle 
and divided into many branches. The leaves are 


very large, oblong, broad, and of a bright green, 


divided at the edges, and of a pretty appearance, but 
a very ill ſmell; the flowers are very large and white, 
khey are hollow and long, open, and angulated at 
the brim ; the fruit is as big as a large walnut, and 
iS covered with prickles; the root 18 very long and 
thick, white, and of an ill ſmell.” f 

The leaves are uſed externally; Anne country peo- 
ple lay them upon burns and inflammations, but this 
is not always ſafe. The root and feeds are of a ſleepy 
quality, but they are not thought fafe to be given 


inwardly, Opium is a leſs dangerous medic! ine, o 
* are not 2 G ee +520 


2 Goars-Thonx. . ragacantbv I 1 | 
A LITTLE = white-looking prickly ſhrub, native of the 
Eaſt, but kept in our gardens. It is not above two 


or three feet high, very ſpreading, and full of 
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branches. The ſtem i ot a tough and very firm 
ſubſtance, covered with a whitith rough bark : The 
branches are as tough, and the bark is pale, but 
ſmoother. The leaves are long and narrow ; they 
are each compoſed of a great many pairs of ſmaller 
ſet on a middle rib, which is continued into a thorn, 
and when theſe leaves fall off, remains a white thorn 
of that length. The flowers are white and ſmall, 
they are of the ſhape of a pea-bloſſom, but flatter ; 
the pods which follow are ſhort and flat. 

No part of the ſhrub itſelf is uſed, but we have a 
gum produced by it, and called by its pame in the 
ſhops; this is what they alſo call gun dragant; it is 
white and tough, and is in long twiſted pieces; it 
ſweats out of the bottom of the trunk in the heat or 
ſummer. It is good in coughs ariſing from a ſharp 
humour, and in  ſharpne eis of urine, and tharp ſtools, 
bdiut it is a diſagreeable medicine: It is very difficultly 

pow Oo and the ſolution is not . 


Taozovouw Ax. Perfoliata. 


A VERY ney wild plant among our corn, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſtalk growing through the leaves. It 


is three feet high. The ſtalk is round, firm, up- 


right, whitiſh, and toward the top divided into ſome 


branches. The leaves are broad and oval, the ftem 


runs through them toward the bottom, for they have 
no foot-ſtalks, and they ſurround it in their largeſt 


part, ending in a blunt point; they are of 2 bluiſn 
green colour, and not dented at the edges. The 


flowers are little and yellow, they ſtand in cluſters, 
or a kind of umbels at the tops of the branches, with 
a parcel of ſmall leaves placed under them. The 
root is white, oblong, and flender. 

The leaves are uſed by the country people againſt 
wounds and bruiſes externally, the feeds are given in- 
wardly to prevent the ill effects of internal hurts. 
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TrHyMz. Thymus. 


A common plant in our kitchen-gardens, with hard 
and woody ſtalks, ſmall leaves, and pale red flowers. 
The height is eight or ten inches, the branches are 
numerous; the leaves ſtand two at each joint, and 
are of a duſky green; the flowers are diſpoſed in a 
kind of ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; the 
whole plant has a ſtrong imell, and an aromatic 
wits. e 

A tea made of the freſh tops of thyme, is good in 
aſthmas, and ſtuffings of the lungs: It is recom 
mended againſt nervous complaints; but, for this 
purpoſe, the wild thyme, called mother of thyme, is 
preferable. There is an oil made from thyme that 
cures the tooth-ach, a drop or two of it being put 


upon liat, and applied to the tooth; this is com- 


monly called oi of origanum. 


Toaprp-Frax. Linaria. 


A commox wild plant, with narrow bluiſh leaves, 


and thick ſpikes of yellow flowers. It grows on 
dry banks, and is 2 foot and half high. The ſtall 
is round and thick, firm, upright, and fingle ; the 
leaves ſtand irregularly, they are oblong, narrow, 


ſmooth, not dented at the edges, and pointed at the 
ends; the flowers ftand in a thort and thick ſpike; 
they are large, and many of them are generally open 


together; they have a ſpur behind; and their fore- 


part is of two yellows, a darker in the micdie, and 2 


paler on each ide. 

The tops are uſed freſh gathered, or the whole 
herb dried. An infufion ot them is excellent againſt 
the jaundice, and all inward obſtructions; it gently 
promotes the menſes, and works by urine. A fine 
cooling ointment is made by boiling the freſh plant 
chopped to Pieces in lard, till it de Crip, the lard 
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is then to be ſtrained off, and is of a fine green 
colour. 


 Topacco, Nicotiana. 


A rar and beautiful plant, native of the Weſt- 
Indies, but kept m our gardens. It is five feet high. 
The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, ſingle, and a little 
hairy. It has a clammy dampneſs about it, by which 


it ſticks to the hands in touching. The leaves are 


very large, oblong, and pointed at the ends; they are 
of a duſky green colour, and feel alſo clammy like 
the ſtalk: the flowers are red and large; they are 
long, hollow, and open at the mouth: The ſeed- vel- 
ſel is oval, and the ſeeds are fmall. 


The leaves are good freſh or dried, A ſlight in- 


fuſion of them freſh gathered is a powerful vomit: It 
is apt to work too roughly, but for conſtitutions that 


will bear it, is a good medicine againſt rheumatic 
pains. An ointment made of the freſh ones with 


lard, is good againſt the inflammation of the piles: 


The diſtilled oil is ſometimes dropped on cotton. to 
cure the toothach, applying it to the tooth; the pow- 


der kills all kinds of vermine. As to the cuſtom of 


chewing and taking it as ſnuff, little can be ſaid for 
them from practice, and nothing from reafon ; nor 
much for ſmoaking. If theſe cuſtoms had any 'good 


tendency, it would be taken off by the conſtant prac- 


tice. 


There is a leſſer greener kind of tobacco, called 


Engliſh tobacco, It has the ſame virtues with the 


other, but in a more remiſs degree. The leaves are 


often fold for thole of the other. 


ToRMENTIL. Tormentilla 


A'S VERY common wild plant, but very oretty, and of 
great virtue. The ſtalks are eight inches long, but 


they do not ſtand upright; they are very ſlender, 
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round, and of a browniſh colour; the leaves ſtand 
{even or thereabout together at a joint, all riſing from 
one baſe; they are narrow, longiſh, pointed at the 
ends, and ſerrated at the edges, and of a deep green; 


the flowers are ſmall, but of a beautiful ſhining yel- 
low; they grow on lender foot-ſtalks, and are of the 


| ſhape and colour of the crowfoot flowers, only more 
beautiful, and much leſs; the roots are large, thick, 
and crooked, brown on the outſide and reddiſh with- 
in, and of an auſtere taſte. 

The root is the part uſed, and it is beſt dried; it 


may be given in powder or decoction: the powder is 


excellent againſt the bleeding of the piles, bloody 
ſtools, and the overflowings of the menſes. Two 


ounces of the root, added to a quart of hartſhorn 
drink in the boiling, gives it a pretty colour, and 


adds to its virtue; the root 1s cordial as well as aſtrin- 
gent, and operates a little by ſweat: This decoction 


15 therefore very ſerviceable in fevers, attended with 
purgings; it checks this moderately, and is good a- 


gainſt the fever at the fame time. 


TREE of LIFE. 4 Vita. 


A $Mar tree of irregular growth, a native of Ame- 


rica, but common in our gardens; the trunk is cover- 


ed with a rough brown bark; the branches are nu- 


merous and irregular; the young twigs are flatted, 


and the leaves on them are very flat, and of a ſcaly 


texture; they are of a bright green, narrow, and 


ſomewhat like the leaves of cyprus, only not prickly ; 3 
the flowers are whitiſh, ſmall, and inconſiderable: 
They ſtand towards the tops of the branches. The 
whole tree has a ſtrong and not agreeable _ it 
brings into one's mind old bad cheeſe. 


The young ſhoots, and tops of the branches, are 


uſed freſh. An infuſion of them is good againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the lungs, but it muſt be light, and the 
uſe continued. 
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TE Gum ANIME TREE. Anime Arbor. 


A Lance and beautiful tree, native of America. Its 
trunk 1s covered with a rough brown bark; the 
leaves are large and oblong, they are not unlike thoſe 
of the common bay-tree m form, and they always 


grow two at a joint, one oppoſite to the other: They 


are very numerous; and the branches of the tree 
ſpread a great way; they are not at all naked, but 
the head ſeems at a diſtance a ſolid maſs: The 


leaves are of a firm texture, but when held up to the 


light, innumerable holes are ſeen in them, as they 
are in the leaves of St. John's-wort. The flowers 
are ſhaped. like pea- bloſſoms; they are of a purple 
colour, and ſtand at the tops of the branehes. The 
fruit is a large pod. 

The only ſubſtance we owe to this tree, is what 
we commonly call gum anime, but that is a very ill 


name, it is properly a reſin. It is whitiſh, brittle, 
and very fragrant. We ſometimes alſo ſee at the 


druggiſts a greeniſh, browniſh, or reddiſh reſin, call- 


ed gum anime; this comes from the Eaft, and is what 


-was originally known by that name; but at preſent 
the other only is uſed, It is a fine balſam, good in 


conſumptions, and againſt the whites: And it is put 


into ſome ointments, for old ulcers, with great ad- 


'TREFOIL, T rifolium purpureum. 


A common. wild plant in our meadows. It 18 ; eight 
inches high; the ſtalk is round and not very upright ; 


the principal leaves riſe immediately from the root; 


they ſtand three together upon long foot-ſtalks, and 
are of an oval figure, but pointed; of-a pale green 
colour, a little hairy, and have generally a white ſpot 
in the centre of each. The leaves on the ſtalks are 
of the ſame form, but little: The flowers ſtand at the 
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tops, in a kind of ſhort thick ſpikes; they are ſmall 
and red, and are followed by little flat pods. 


The flowers are uſed; they are beſt freſh gathered, : 


and given in infuſion. They are good againſt the 
bleeding of the piles; and while they are balſamic 
and aſtringent in the bowels, they work by urine. 


TURMERIC. Curcuma. 


A native of the Eaſt-Indies, and a very fingular 


plant. The leaves riſe immediately from the root, 


and are long, broad, pointed at the ends, not dented 
at the edges, and of à very deep green colour. On 
other parts of the root, ſtand the ſtalks, which bear 


the flowers; theſe are a foot high, and I the thick- 
neſs of a gooſe quill: They have only a kind of films 


inſtead of leaves; the flowers ſtand in ſhort thick 


ſpikes, and are of a red colour, longiſh and ſlender; 


they look very pretty in the ſpike, but do not laſt 
long; the root is oblong, thick, and of an irregular 
figure, whitiſh on the outſide, and of a deep yellow 
within; it creeps under the ſurface of the ground. 

Our druggitts keep theſe roots dry: They are good 


againſt the jaundice; they open all obſtructions, and 


promote the menſes, and work by urine, 


TurBITH, Nene 


A yLanrT of the bindweed-kind, native of the Eaſt. 


Indies. It grows to twelve feet in length, but the 
talk is ſlender and weak, and cannot ſupport itſelf 
upright; the leaves are oblong, broad, and obtuſely 
pointed; the flowers are white and large; they very 


much reſemble thoſe of the common great bindweed, 


and the ſeed-veſlel is large and full of little ſeeds; 
the root is very long and lender. 


The bark of the root is ſent us dry. It is 8 


indeed the whole root, with the hard woody part ta- 


ken out of its centre. It is kept by our druggiſts; 
A a3 
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it is a briſk purge given in a proper doſe, but it is 


very rarely uſed at this time. 


THE Turn.  Rapum. 


A PLAND too common in our gardens to require a 
curious deſcription. 'The root 1s round and white, 
or purpliſh ; the leaves are large, long, rough, and of 
a deep green; they are deeply cut at the edges, and 


large and round at the ends; the ſtalks are a yard 


high, round, ſmooth, firm, upright, and branched ; 
the leaves on them are ſmall and {mooth ; the flowers 
are little and yellow, and they ſtand in a kind of 
long ſpikes ; they are followed by long pods. 
The roots are ſo frequently eaten, that few would 
think of their poſſeſſing any medicinal virtues, but 
being cut into ſlices, and ſtewed with ſugar, till their | 


juice with the ſugar becomes a ſyrup; this 1 is a very 


good medicine againſt a cough. 


Tur TURPENTINE Taz. Terrebinthus. 


A TALL tree in the Eaſt, where it is native; we have 
it in gardens, but it never ariſes to any great height 


here The bark is brown and rough; the branches 


are numerous and ſtand irregularly; the leaves are 
each compoſed of a double row of ſmaller ſet on a 

common rib, with an odd one at the end. Theſe 
are oval, and of a deep ſhining green. The flowers 
are ſmall and purple; they appear in form of clu- 


ſters of threads before the leaves; the fruit is long, 


but with a kernel of a reſinous taſte, The whole 


8 ſhrub has alſo a reſinous ſmell. 


We uſe no part of the tree; but the fine Chio tur- 
pentine, the moſt eſteemed of all thoſe balſams, is 
obtained from it in the ifland whence it has its name, 


It is a pleaſant and an excellent medicine; it works 


hy urine, and is an univerſal balſam. It is good 1 in 
gaughs and all other diſorders of the lungs, and it 
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ſtops the whites, and the weakneſſes after venereal 
complaints. 

There are ſeveral other kinds of turpentine in uſe 
in the ſhops, produced from the different trees; the 
Venice turpentine is from the larch trce; the Straſ- 
burgh turpentine, from the yew-leaved fir, and the 
common turpentine from the wild pine; they all 


Have been mentioned already, under the names of 


the ſeveral trees which produce them; but this is the 


fineſt kind. What is called Cyprus turpentine, is 


obtained from the ſame tree with the Chio turpen- 
tine, (the right turpentine tree) but it is coarſer and 
browner, otherwiſe the ſame with Chio. 


Tursan. Andr o/emum. 


A VERY ſingular and beautiful plant, and of great 
virtues. It grows in our woods and under hedges, 
but not very common: It is kept in many gardens. 
It grows two feet in height: The ſtalks are firm and 
ſmooth; of a reddiſh colour, tolerably upright, and 
not at all branched, except for ſore young ſhoots 


near the top. The leaves ſtand two at each joint, 


oppoſite to one another, and at no great diſtance; 


they are very large, and of a ſhape approaching to 


oval; their colour is a browniſh green; they are 
ſmooth, and not ſerrated at the edges; the flowers 
are not very large, but of a beautiful yellow; they 


reſemble thoſe of St. John's- wort, and are like them 
full of yellow threads, which, when rubbed, ftain the 


hands red; the fruit 1s a kind of berry, black when 
ripe, and containing a great quantity of ſmall feeds. 


The whole plant, in autumn, frequently appears of a 
blood-red colour, very fingular and beautiful; the 


root is ſmall, reddiſh, and! irregular, it creeps under 
the ſurface. 

The leaves are an excellent cure for freſh wounds. 
Scarce any thing is equal to them. The young and 
tender ones at the tops of the branches are to be choſen; 
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they are to be bound upon the wound, and they ſtop 
the bleeding, and pertorm a very ſpeedy eure. 1 
have had very late and very ſingular inſtances of the 


effects of this herb. Many of the common plants are 
celebrated for this virtue, but the effect of ous is ſur- 
priſing. 


Twy BLapz. Bifohum, 


A vxRY fingular and pretty plant, common in our 
meadows, in the beginning of ſummer. It 1s a foot 
high; the ſtalk is round, green, tender, and upright; 


it has only two leaves on it, and they grow from the 


root; they are very large, broad, of an oval figure, 
and ftand oppoſite to one another, about the middle 
of the ſtalk, or ſomewhat lower; the flowers are ſmall 
and green; they are of an uncommon figure ſome- 
what like that of the orchis's, and they ſtand in a 
long ſpike; the ſeeds are very ſmall, and the root is 
ſmall, lender, and white. 

The freſh gathered plant is uſed; an infuſion of it 
made ftrong, is good againſt the bleeding of the 
piles, and the juice is recommended to be applied to 
them externally; 


a 
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V. 


GARDEN VALERIAN. Valeriana Hortenſis, : 

55 Aral! and beautiful plant, native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Italy, and common in our gardens. It 
is three feet high. The ſtalk is upright, round, ſtri- 


ated, and hollow; the leaves which grow from the 


root, are long and ſomewhat broad; ſome of theſe 
are divided deeply on each fide, others are intire; 


all have a broad and round end: Thoſe on the ſtalks 


are ſmaller, and they are all decply divided; The 
flowers Rand i in lare tufts, in the form of umbels, at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches; they are ſmall 


and white; the root is long, irregular, and mode: 


rately thick; it creeps under upon the ſurface of the 
ground, and has a ſtrong ſmell; its colour 1s brow, 
and it is full of fibres. 


The root is uſed dry; the druggiſts call it þbu; 


it is good in fevers, and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes, 
for it is diaphoretic, and good againſt all obſtructions. 
It works alſo by urine, and it is warm upon the ſto- 
mach, and good againſt diſorders of the nerves. 


Wilp VALERIAN. Valeriana Sylveſtris. 


A TaLL and handſome plant, frequent in our woods, 


and upon heaths, not unlike the garden-valerian in 


its form and manner of growth, and of greater virtues. 


It is a yard high; the ſtalks are round, ſtriated, up- 


right, hollow, and of a pale green; the leaves are 
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large and beautiful; they are each compoſed of ſeye. 
ral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on a common rib, and with 
an odd one at the end. Theſe are long, narrow, 
dentated at the edges, of a faint green colour, and a 
little hairy. The flowers ſtand in large tufts, like 
umbels, at the tops of the ſtalks, and are ſmall and 
white, with a bluſh of reddiſh. The root is of a 
whitiſh colour, and is compoſed of a great many 


thick fibres. It is of a very ſtrong and diſagreeable 


ſmell. 
The root is uſed; it is beſt dried and given in 


powder, or infuſion. It is an excellent medicine in 


nervous diſorders. It is ſaid that it will cure the 
falling ſickneſs, but its good effects againſt headachs, 
low-ſpiritedneſs, and tremblings of the limbs, are well 


known. 


Tur VANILLA Plaxr. Vanilla. 


Ac CLIMBING plant, native of America. It grows to 


thirty feet or more in length, but the ſtalk is ſlender 
and weak, and climbs upon trees to ſupport it. It is 


round, ftriated, green and tough; the leaves are nu- 


merous and placed irregularly; they are a foot long, 
confiderably broad, and like thoſe of the common 
plantain, of a duſky green, and have high ribs; the 
flowers are ſmall in ſhape like a pea-bloſlom, but of a 


greeniſh white colour; the pods are long and flatted, 


of a brown colour, of a very fragrant ſmell, and full 


of exceedingly ſmall ſeeds. 


This pod is the part uſed; it is a d and reſto- 


rative; it opens obſtructions, and promotes the men- 


ſes; it operates by urine, and by ſweat, but it is not 
much uſed. Some put them into chocolate, to give 


it a flavour, and to make it more cordial and reſtora- 
tive: This is done in the grinding up the nuts to the 


cake, and we buy it by the name of Vanilla chy- 
colate. 
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VERVAIN. Verbena. 


A common wild plant, about our path-ways, with 
{lender ſpikes, and a few little flowers. It is two 
teet high; the ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, very 


ſtrong, a little hairy, and often purpliſh; the leaves 


grow two at each joint; they are oblong, narrow, 
notched at the edges, of a duſky green, and of a 
wrinkled and rough ſurface; the flowers are white, 
with a tinge of purpliſh; there is a long ſpike of 
their buds and of the remaining cups, but only two or 
three flowers are open at a time. 

The freſh gathered tops are uſed; an infuſion of 
them is good againſt obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen: It is warm upon the ſtomach, and a continu- 
ed uſe of it wil remove nervous complaints, 


TRE Vine. Vitis. 


A WEAK ſhrub too familiar in our gardens, to need 


much deſcription. The trunk is covered with a rough 
bark; the branches are long, weak, and ſtraggling; 
the leaves are roundiſh in the whole figure, but in- 
dented deeply into five or ſeven diviſions, the lower 


are inconſiderable: The fruit is round or oblong, 


juicy, and produced in great bunches. 

Me uſe no part of the common vine, as it grows 
with us; but not to mention the ſeveral kinds of wine 
that are uſed on different occaſions, the dried fruit in 
the form of what we call rai/ing and currants, is in 
conſtant repute. Raiſins of the ſun, Malaga raiſins, 
and currants all have the ſame virtues; they are good 


in coughs and ſoreneſs of the lungs, and in con- 


ſumptions. 

Vinegar is alſo a product of the grape: It is wine 
become ſour, and ſpirit of wine and brandy of the 
very beſt kinds, are made from wine alſo by diſtilla- 
tion. The ſubſtance called tartar, of which the 
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cream of tartar is made, is only a ſalt of the grape, 


which ſticks to the wine caſks: So that we owe to 


the grape more medicines than to any one fimple 
whatſoever. 


Viotet. Viola. 


A common wild plant in our woods and hedges, 
but of a fragrance ſuperior to all that we receive from 
the rich Eaſt. It is a little low creeping plant, ob- 
ſcure even when in flower; the ſtalks are round, 
green, and creeping; they do not riſe up, but ſpread 
themſelves along the ground, taking root at the joints; 
the leaves riſe from theſe rooted parts; they are 
large, and ſtand each on a long foot-ſtalk; they are 
of a heart-like ſhape, and dented round the edges, 
and of a deep green; the flowers are ſmall, and of a 
deep and beautiful purple; they ſtand fingly on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ariſing among the leaves, and cover- 
ed by them. 

The flowers are the part uſed; boiling water is to 


be poured upon them juſt enough to cover them, and 
it is to ſtand all night; when it is ſtrained clear off, 


the ſugar is to be added to it, at the rate of two 
pounds to each pint, and it is to be melted over the 
fire; this makes ſyrup of violets, an excellent gentle 
purge for children; the leaves are dried alſo, and are 
uſed in the decoctions for clyſters. An infuſion of 
them works by urine. * 


Viees GRASS. Scorzonera. 


A TALL and handſome plant, native of the warmer 
parts of Europe, but kept in our gardens. It 1s three 


feet high; the ſtalk is round, thick, upright, and 
firm; the leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregularly ; 


they are long, narrow, of a pale green, ſharp-pointed, 
and not dentated at the edges; thoſe from the root 
are long and narrow alſo, but they are confiderably 
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large. The flowers grow at the top of the branches; 
they are large like dandelion flowers in ſhape, and 
of a moſt beautiful pale yellow; the ſeed has a white 
down annexed to it. The root is long, thick, and 
brown. 
The root is the part uſed, and it is beft freſh ta- 
ken up. It is given in infufion, and 1t 1s cordial, 


and operates oy: ſweat; it is good in fevers, but little 
uſed. 


VIPERS BUd LOSS. Echiun. 


A common wild plant, about our path- ways, and on 
ditch-banks, known by its ſpotted ſtalks, and fine 
blue flowers. It is a foot and an half high: The ſtalk 
is round, thick, firm, hairy, and upright; it is of a 


whitiſh colour, ſtained with {pots and lines of blue, 


red, and purple; the leaves are longiſh and narrow; 
they are rough, and of a deep duſky green, broad 
and blunt at the point, and have no foot-ſtalks; the 


flowers are large, and of a beautiful blue, with red 
ſtamina in the middle. 


The leaves are ufed; thoſe growing from the root 


are beſt; an infuſion of them 1s cordial, and operates 
by ſweat : it is good in fevers, and againſt headachs, 
and all nervous complains. 


* HE VIRGINIAN SNAKEROOT- PLANT. 
5 erpentaria Virgimana. 


A 11tTLE plant, of the birthwort-kind, but different 


from the ſeveral ſorts of that plant deſcribed already 


in their places, in its roots, and in its manner of 
growing. It is two feet high, when it grows in a 
favourable foil, and has buſhes or any thing elſe to 


ſupport it. The ſtalks are weak and green; the 


leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and they are ob- 
long, narrow, and auriculated at the bottom; the 
flowers are ſmall, hollow, and of deep duſky purpliſh 
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colour; the root is compoſed of a vaſt quantity of 
ſtrings, which are of a duſky olive colour, and of a 
ſtrong ſmell and aromatic taſte. The roots of this 
plant were the firſt that came into uſe, under the 
name of Virginian ſnakeroot, but there are upon the 


Tpot two other plants of the ſame kind, though diffe- 


rent ſpecies, which have thready roots of the fame 
form, and they are indifferently taken up for uſe; 

they all ſeem to have the ſame virtue, ſo that there i9 
no harm in the mixture. There 1s ſometimes ano- 
ther root mixed among them, but that 1s eaſily di- 
{tinguiſhed, for it is black, and theſe are all of the 
ſame duſky olive colour. This laſt adulteration 


ſhould be avoided. 


The Virginian ſnakeroot is an excellent medicine 
in fevers, it operates by urine and by ſweat, and will 
often take off inveterate headachs. It is alſo given 
by ſome as a remedy againſt worms; and it was ori- 
ginally famous againſt the poiſon of the rattleſnake, 
and was a remedy we learned from the Indians. It 
is good againſt worms in children, and may be given 
in ſmall doſes for a continuance of time, SCArce any 


thing is more effectual. 


THE Vomic Nur-TREE. Nux Vomica. 


A rar: and ſpreading tree of the Eaſt, very like that 


which aftords the wood called /nakewood in the ſhops, 
and by ſome ſuppoſed the ſame with it; but that 


is an error: The kernels of the fruit of that tree, are 


indeed of the ſhape of the vomic nuts, but they are 


not half ſo big. The tree is large and ſpreading ; the 


branches are numerous, and the leaves are large; 
they ſtand in pairs oppoſite to one another; and are 
1 broadeſt in the middle, and rounded or blunt 
at the end, and of a very bitter taſte; the flowers are 
ſmall and ſtand in cluſters at certain parts of the 


young branches; the fruit is of the bigneſs of an ap- 


Ple, and is yellow when ripe; the kernels in this are 
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what we call nux vomica ; there are fifteen of them 
in each fruit, and they are lodged in three divi- 
ſions. 

Theſe kernels are the only part uſed; our drupgiſts 
keep them; they are round, flat, and of a whitiſh 
_ colour, very firm, and tough: They have been uſed 
as poiſon to dogs, cats, and other animals; but there 
are thoſe who give them to the human ſpecies in 
{mall doſes without miſchief, and with very good 
effect. Quartan agues that have ſtood it againſt the 
bark, have been cured by them; but if the dole 
be too large, they bring on convulſions, and there is 
great reaſon to believe, that in very large ones they 


would kill. At preſent we have choice of ſo many 


medicines for every diſorder, that it is almoſt unpar- 
donable, to give ſuch as are ſuſpicious. Some people 
have ventured to give even ratſbane as a medicine, 
mixed with other things, and in the twentieth part 
of a grain for a doſe; but reaſon condemns this raſh 
way of practice, and doubly, as there is no neceſſity to 
authorize it. | 


1 


Tux WaLNur TREE. Fuglang. 


A COMMON tree in our gardens; it grows to a great 

bigneſs, and is very much branched; the leaves are 

very large and long, each is compoſed of a double 

row of ſmaller, and has an odd one at the end. Theſe 

are each of an oval figure, and yellowiſh green co- 
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lour, and of a pleaſant ſmell. The flowers are little; 


they are yellowiſh, and arranged in looſe katkins 


the fruit is covered with a green thick coat, and has 
within a kernel divided into parts, and of an uneven 


ſurface. 


The bark of the walnut tree is a good emetic; it 
may be given in infuſion, or dried and powdered; it 


vomits eaſily and plentifully. The ſkin that covers 


the kernel 1 1s good againſt fluxes, 


Warr FLOWER, | Leucoium. 


A coMMonN wild plant, but not without beauty: It 


is frequent on old walls, and has yellow and ſweet- 
ſcented flowers. The ſtalks are woody, and a foot 
and an half high; the leaves are very numerous, 
longiſh, narrow, and of a dead green; the flowers 


ſtand in a kind of {pikes, at the tops of the ſtalks, 


and are yellow and moderately large; the ſeeds are 
contained in long pods. . 


The flowers are uſed; and an infuſion of them freſh 


is good againſt the headach, and in all nervous diſ- 
orders; they are alſo good to ſteep in oil, to which 
they give a cordial warmth, and make it good againſt 
pains in the limbs. But they are not either way 
much uſed at preſent. 


WATER ARROW-HEAD. Sagitta Aguatica. 


A vxxx pretty plant, common in our ditches, with 


leaves like the bearded heads of arrows, and with 
pretty white flowers: It is two feet and a half high, 


but generally the greateſt part of the ſtalk is buried 
in water, very little appearing above, except the ſpike _ 
of flowers; the leaves ſtand each upon a pedicle, 

which is round, thick, and very long; they are of a 


beautiful green, and are broad, and bearded at the 
baſe, and ons; As at the potnt'; the flowers are white, 
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tolerably large, and very bright; and the ſtalk on 
which they are ſupported, is alſo round and thick. 


The common people in many places have a cuſtom. 


of applying theſe leaves bruiſed to inflammations ; 
they cool and give eale, but it is not always right. 


Warzs PLANTAIN. Plantago Aquatica, 


A VERY common tall plant in ditches, and having 
not the leaſt reſemblance of any kind of plaintain, 
except 1n the leaves, from which, however, it has re- 
ceived its name. The root is compoſed of a great 
quantity of fibres. From this, there rife in ſpring a 
number of leaves, oblong, broad, ſmooth, and of a 
beautiful green colour, and having in ſhape, though 


not at all in colour or conſiſtence, ſome flight reſem- 


blance of plantain; they are perfectly ſmooth, of a 
gloſſy ſurface, and brittle. Theſe ſtand for many 
months without the ſtalk, and doubtleſs in this ſtate it 
got the name, The ſtalk is two feet or more in 
height, round, firm, and upright, and at the top it 
{ends out a vaſt nber of branches, which ſend out 
other ſmaller, and even theſe laſt are again divided. 
On the tops of the laſt diviſions ſtand tlie flowers, 
with their buds, and the ſeed-veſſels; ſo that the 


whole has the appearance of a cone. The flowers are 


little and white, and conſiſt of three leaves each; 


they ſtand but a little time, and only a few are ſeen- | 


together. 
The ſeed is the part uſed: The plant is to be ſuf- 


fered to ſtand, till this is thoroughly ripe, and then 


cut up gently, and laid to dry two or three days upon 


a table, a ſmart ſtroke or two will diſlodge a great 
quantity of the ſeeds; they are very good againſt the 


overflowings of the menſes, and all other bleedings; 


and are but given in powder in electauries; ſmalldoſes 


being to be taken at a time, and often repeated. 
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Rut-LEAVED WHITLOW-GRASS. 
. Paronychia Rutacco Folio. 


N common little plant, early in ſpring, on our walls 
and houſes, and of a very fingular aſpect: It is red, 
and bas pretty white flowers: It is not more than 
four inches high: The ſtalks are round, upright, and 
a little hairy, and they are covered with an unctuous 
clammineſs, which make them ſtick to the fingers in 
handling; the leaves are little, and alſo red; they are 
each divided into three parts at the extremity, in the 
day of fingers; they ſtand irregularly. on. the (talks, 
and tney are thick, fleſhy, and clammy in handling; 


the flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; they 
are little, but of a very bright white, and look ver * 
conſpicuous. The whole plant dies away as ſoon as 

it has ripened the ſeed, and 18 not to be ſeen again 


till the next ſpring. 

The freſh gathered plant is to be uſed entire, a 
firong intuſton of it is a very great ſweetener of the 
blood. It is excellent againſt the ſcurvy in what- 
ever form; and there are accounts of its curing the 
King's Evil, that ſeem very well atteſted. A ſyrup 
may be made of its juice, or of a very ſtrong intufton 
of it; or a conſerve of the leaves: For the dried plant 
has very little virtue, and it is to be had freſh only a 
very ſmall part of the year. 


Tux warts WII Low. Salix vulgaris alba. 


A vn common tree in wet places, and this which 
is uſed in medicine, is the moſt common of all the 


ſeveral kinds of it: It is alto the largeſt: It grows to 
be a tall tree: The bark is whitiſh, and rough upon 


the trunk, and grey upon the branches; the leaves 


are oblong, narrow, and whitiſh, eſpecially on the 


under-ſide; they ſtand irregularly on the branches, 
and are a little ſerrated at the edges, and pointed at 
the ends; the flowers are very inconfiderable, but 
they are arranged ſeveral together, in what are called 
catkins or palins; the ſeeds are ſmall; they ſtand in 


the tame catkins, mixed with fine white down. 
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The bark of the branches is uſed, and it is beſt 
dried; it is good againſt purgings, and the overflow- 
ings of the menſes, and is moſt conveniently given in 
powder. Half a dram for a doſe. 


WINTER-GREEN. Pyr ola. 


Ax extremely pretty plant, wild in ſome parts or 
England, but not common. The ſtalk is round, thick, 


upright, and ten inches high: The leaves all grow 
from the root, for the ſtalk is naked; they are broad, 
roundiſh, and of a deep green colour; they are of a 
fleſny ſubſtance, and ſtand each on a ſeparate foot- 
ſtalk of three or four inches long: The flowers are 
ſmall, and of a very bright white; they ſtand in a 
kind of looſe {pike on the tops of the talks: The root 
is compoled of a quantity of thick whitiſh fibres. 
The leaves are uſed. A decoction of them, with a 
piece of cinnamon and a little red wine, 1s given a- 
gainſt the overflowings ef the menſes, bloody ſtools, 
and all hemorrhages, and againſt ulcers in the uri- 
nary pailages, and bloody urine. 


Woan. Glaſtum:. 


A eraxrt cultivated in fields, in many parts of Eng- 
land, for the uſe of the dyers, and commonly met 
with in places near thoſe where it was fown, as if a 


wild plant; but it is not properly a native of our 
country. It is a tall, ere, and handſome plant: 
The ſtalk is round, thick, ficm, upright, and four 
feet high; but it 1s uſually ſo covered with the leaves, 
that ſcarce any part of it is to be ſeen naked: The 
leaves are long, and of a conſiderable breadth; they 
are large at the baſe, where they grow to the ſtalk, 
without any foot-ſtalks, and narrower all the way to 
the point; they are of a bluiſh green colour, and 
the whole plant is covered with them, ſo the top has 


| a pretty aſpect: The flowers are Iittle and yello 95 
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they ftand in great numbers about the tops of the 
ſtalks, which are divided into a multitude of ſmall 
branches, and they are ſucceeded by ſmall leed-vel- 
ſels. The root is long and thick. 
Although the dyers are the people who pay the 
moſt regard to woad, and for whoſe uſe it is cultiva- 
ted, it has virtues that demand for it a great deal of 
reſpect i in medicine. The top of the ſtalks, before 
the flowers appear, contain the preateſt virtue, and 
they are beſt freſh; they are to be given in infuſion, 
and they are excellent againſt obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen; they work by urine, and ſo take ef- 
fect: the ule of this infuſion mutt be continued a 
conſiderable time; theſe are diſorders that come on 
lowly, and are to be flowly removed. 


Wooproor. Afperula. 
A common little wild plant in our woods and thic- 
kets: It is ten inches high. The ſtalk is ſquare, ſlen- 


der, weak, and not able to ſupport itſelf pertectly 
upright; the leaves ſtand ſeveral at each joint, en- 


compaſſing the ſtalk in the manner of a ſtar; they 


are oblong, broad, and of a deep green. In their form 


'and manner of growth, they much reſemble thoſe of 


common cleavers, but they are larger, though the 
plant is ſo much lefs, and they are not rough as in 

that plant, but nearly ſmooth. The flowers ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks in little cluſters; they are ſmall 
and white; the ſeeds ſtand two together in a globu- 


lar form; the roots are little and fibrous. 


The freſh herb is uſed, and m beſt given in a {trong 


decoction; it open obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 


and is a cordial and ſtomachic. It is good in the 
jaundice. 


Tux WorMSEED PLANT. Abſynthium Santonicum. 
AxINPD of wormwood, native of the Eaſt, and not 


known ſo much as in our gardens. The plant is two 
feet high. The leaves are very finely divided, like 
* thoſe of the true Roman wormwood, and of a pale 
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green on the upper-fide, and a ſilvery white below; 


the ſtalks are ſtiff, firm, woody, and branched; they 


are of a whitzſh colour, and have a looſe downy 1k1in 
upon them: The flowers are ſmall and browniſh; 
they reſemble thoſe of wormwood, and ſtand in a 


kind of looſe ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks. 


The leeds are uſed; Our druggiſts keep them, and 


very often the unripe buds of the flowers in their 


place, are mixed with them: They are good againſt 
worms in children; the good women give them 


mixed with treacle; and few medicines for this pur- 


pole have better effect. For people of nicer palates, 
they may be powdered, and made into boluſcs. 


TrEACLE WOoRMSEED. Camelina. 


Tuts is not the plant which produces what the 
druggiſts fell under the name of wworm/eed, that is 
the produce of an Egyptian Kind of wormwood, juſt 


defcribed. This is an Engliſh herb of the podded 
kind, and very diſtinct in its whole upper appear- 
ance from that, and all of its fort. It is two feet high. 


The ſtalks are round, upright, firm, and toward the 
top divided into branches; the leaves are very nu- 
merous, and ſtand irregularly; they are longiſh, nar- 
row, pointed at the ends, not at all dented at the 
edges, and of a duſky green colour; the flowers are 
little and yellow, they ſtand in ſmall cluſters at the 


tops of the branches, and under them 1s a kind of 
{pike of pods; theſe are long and ſlender, green at 
firſt, but of a kind of brown colour when ripe; and 
in each is a great number of ſeeds; theſe are round, 
imall, and of an extremely bitter taſte, much more 
bitter than the common wormſeed. 


This ſeed is the part uſed. The good Women 
bruiſe it, and mixing it with treacle, give 1t to the 
children of robuſt conſtitutions againſt worms. It 


operates powerfully by ſtool, and, if given in too large 


a quantity, by V omit. It 1s therefore to be uſed with 
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diſcretion, but it will anſwer the purpoſe, and is 
preferable for many reaſons, to thoſe mercurial medi- 
eines, which it is the faſhion of the times to give to 
people for thoſe diſorders, eſpecially in the country, 
where there ſeldom is {kill enough 1n the practition- 


er to manage as he ought medicines, which may be 


the occaſion of ſo much miſchief. 


COMMON wonnwoop. Abſynthium vulgare. 


A WILD plant frequent by way-ſides, and on ditch- 


banks. It is a yard high. The ſtalks are round, 


ſtriated, white, firm, and branched; the leaves are 
large, but they are divided into a great number of 


tmall parts; they are of a pale whitiſh green, and 


ſtand irregularly on the ſtalks: Many larger, but of 


the ſame kind, riſe from the root. The flowers ſtand 
in a kind of looſe ſpikes, at the tops of the ſtalks; they 


are {mall and brown. 'The whole plant 1s of a "ey 
bitter taſte. 

The tops of the lent are to be uſed freſh gathered, 
a very flight infuſion of them is excellent for all dit- 
orders of the ſtomach, and will prevent ficknels atter 


meals, and create an appetite; but if it be made ſtrong, 


it will not only be diſagreeable to the taſte, but will 
diſguſt the ſtomach. — - 
The tops, with the flowers on them, dried and 


powdered, are good againſt agues, and have the ſame 
virtue with wormleed in killing worms; indeed 


they are much better than the wormſeed that is com 
monly to be met with, which is generally too much 
decayed. The juice of the large leaves of worm- 
wood, which grow from the root, before the ſtalk ap- 
pears, is good againſt the dropſy and jaundice, for it 
opens obructions, and works by urine pawerfullx. | 


QE A Woranwoop. Abſynthium Seriphium. 


A PLANT common in our ſalt-marſhes, and about 


ditches, where ſalt- water cames. It has ſomewhat 
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the aſpect of wormwood, but the leaves are much 
narrower in the diviſions, and the whole plant is 
ſmaller. The ſtalks are woody, firm, upright, very 
much branched, and a foot and an half high; the 
leaves are W hitiſh and imall; the flowers land in 
looſe ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they are little 


and brown, and they very much reſemble thoſe of the 


common worm wood, except for the fize; the whole 
plant has a bitter taſte, but net diſagrecable, and it 
nas a pleaſant aromatic {mell. 

The tops freſh gathered, and the whole plant dry, 


are uted: They call it Ayman cormwend at the 


markets, and in the ſhops; and it is uted for the 
other: It is of the fame general virtues. All the 
three kinds indeed poſſeſs them in common, but the 
common wormwood is the moſt diſagree able to the 
taſte, and fits worſt upon the Romach : This is better 


than that, but it is much more diſagreeable than 


the true Roman wormwood. It is very ſtrengthen- 
ing to the ſtomach; it affiſts digeſtion, and prevents 
wind. It 1s commonly an ingredient in the bitter 
infuſions, and tinctures of the ſhops, but it does 
very well alone, boiling water poured upon it, and 
and ſuitered to ſtand till it is cold, then {trained off, 
is an excellent medicine to caute an appetite, Put 


into white wine; it alſo gives a pleaſant bitter fla 


YOUr, W ith the ſame virtues. 


ROMAN WORMWOOD. Abſynthium Romanum. 


A vexr delicate plant of the wormwood kind, na- 
tive of the warmer parts of Europe, but kept in our 
gardens: It is two feet and a halt high: The ſtalk is 
round and ſmooth, hard, upright, of a brownith co- 
lour, and ſomewhat woody; ; the leaves ſtand irregu- 
larly on it, and they are ſmall and divided into very 
fine ſegments; they are more like the leaves of the 
common ſouthernwood in figure, than thoſe of either 


of the other wormwoods; the flowers are little and 
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brown, like thoſe of common wormwood, but vaſtly 
ſmaller: they are very numerous, and ſtand at the 
tops of the ſtalks 1n a kind of long and thick ſpikes; 
the root is creeping and ſpreading, and compoſed of 
fibres. 'The whole plant has a bitter taſte, but not at 
all like that of wormwood, extremely aromatic and 
pleaſing. The flowers are very bitter, and have little 
of this aromatic flavour, 


The freſh tops are uſed, and the whole plant dried. 


It is excellent to ſtrengthen the ſtomach; but that is 
not all its virtue; the juice of the freſh tops is good 


againſt obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and has 
been known ſingly to cure the jaundice, 


. 


* * | FR. FS - | 


VRR OW. Millefolium: 


A; COMMON plant in our paſtures, and by way-fides. 


It is two or three feet high. The ſtalk is round, up- 
right, firm, and ſtriated: The leaves are long, and 
not very broad, and they are the moſt acer 
divided of thoſe of any known plant. 

Their colour is a deep green, and the parts into 
which they. are divided, are exceedingly fine, ſlender, 
and regularly arranged: The flowers ſtand at the 
tops of the branches, in the manner of umbels, in 


round and large tufts; they are white, but they often 


have a bluſh of red. The root is white and creepy 
ing, and the ſeeds are white, broad, and flat. 
The whole plant is uſed freſh gathered, but the beſt 


part is the tops of the ſhoots: Theſe are to be boiled 
in water, and the decoction ſweetened with fine ſu- 


gar; it is excellent againſt the bleedings of the piles. 


and bloody fluxes, and the overflowings of the menſes, 


It is alſo healing and good in ulcerations « of the ure- 


ters; * it operates gently by urine. =» 
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TAE LEDOARY PLANT. Zedoaria. 


Ax Eaſtern plant, very fingular, and very beatiful. 
The root creeps under the ſurface, and has many 
tuberous lumps, ſome long, and ſome round, but the 
long are preferred ; the round have by many been 
call zerumbeth, though the zerumbeth is properly 
another root to be deſcribed in its place. The leaves 
of the zedoary plant are large, very broad, and not 
vaſtly long; they ſtand in cluſters, incircling one 
another at the bales. The flowers ſtand on ſeparate 
ſtalks, theſe are only eight or ten inches high. They 
are ſmall, of an irregular ſhape, and purpliſh. 

The root is the only part uſed, our druggiſts keep 
it dry, it is a warm cordial and ſtomachic medicine, 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, affiſts digeſtion, and expels | 

wind. It is good alſo in all nervous complaints, ſuch 
as lowneſs of ſpirits, faintings, tremhlings of the 
limbs, and reſtleſſneſs. An ounce of zedoary ſliced 
thin, and put into a quart of wine, makes an excel- 
ſent tincture for theſe purpoſes, and i is very good ta- 
ken in the quantity of a ſmall glaſs on going into a 
damp, or what is ſuſpected to be a tainted air. 


Tux LERUMBETH PLANT. Zerumbetba. 


Tux zerumbeth plant in ſome reſpects reſembles that 
which affords the zedoary, but it is larger. It is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt, and has not yet been got into our gar- 
dens. The leaves grow together in ſuch a manner as 

to form a kind of ſtalk; this is fix feet high, or more, 
but it is only formed of their lower parts wrapped 
round one another in the manner of the leaves of our 
flags. The looſe part of each leaf is long, narrow, 
and of a bluiſh green. The flowers ſtand upon fo 
parate 1 ſtalks, thele riſe about a foot high, and are of 
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a browniſh colour; they have only a ſort of films 
upon them in the place of leaves; the flowers ſtand 


in a ſhort and thick ſpike at the tops of theſe, they 


are oblong, hollow, moderately large, and of a beau- 

tiful ſcarlet. The root is long and 1rregular, 
The root is uſed, our druggiſts keep it; it is warm 

and good in all nervous caſes. Its virtues are very 


nearly the ſame with thoſe of zedoary, and in general 


the round roots of zedoary are fold under its name, 
though in reality it be a much longer as well as larger 


_ root than the edo) itlelf, 


APPENDIX, 


CONCERNING | 


Tur VIRTVES or PLANTS, 


Which have not yet been - RI ED. 
As the intent of this work is truly to be of uſe to 


mankind, the author, who is deſirous of making that 


utility as extenſive as poſſible, cannot cloſe it without 
obſerving, that notwithſtanding the great deal that 
is known of the virtues of Engliſh plants, there is 
certainly a great deal more unknown, and there 15 


room for greater diſcoveries. 


The plants mentioned in this work are only four 


or five hundred, and not all theſe of Engliſh growth: 


If they were, they would yet be a very ſmall num- 
ber in proportion to the whole. The catalogue of 
thoſe native of our own country, as publithed by Mr. 
Ray, amounting to many thouſands : Great numbers, 
therefore, remain yet untried. 

To what purpoſe can a man devote the hours of his 
leiſure hetter, than to the diſcovering, among the 
number of the unregarded virtues, which may farther 
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fupply the catalogue of our wn remedies, and make 
the roots and ſecds, brought from remote countries, 
leſs neceſſary. W hat encouragement to the attempt, 
that there are fuch multitude of objects for the trial; 
and that the diſcovering but one remedy among them 
all for a diſeaſe we knew not how ſo well to cure be- 
fore, is a ſource of more true honour than can be de- 
rived from all the uſeleſs knowledge in the world. 

{f any ſuppoſe the trial dangerous, they miſlead 
themſelves; and to encourage ſo laudable an under- 
taking, I ſhall obſerve how little is the hazard, and 
how conliderable the advantages, from what we know 
already. 

If a man were to be turned looſe upon an iſland 
where no perſon had let foot before, he might dread 
to taſte of any plant he ſaw, becauſe he might not 
know but every one he ſaw was fatal: And ſuppoſing 
him to have got over this fear, the ignorance of the 
virtues of all would keep him backward : But this 1s 
not at all the caſe with him, who ſhall at this time 
ſet about inquiring into the virtues of plants in 
England. The poiſonous plants, native of our ſoil, 
are hardly a dozen, and theſe are charactered, even to 
the eye, by ſomething ſingular or diſmal in the aſpect. 
They are well known, and he has nothing to do but 
to avoid them. For the reſt, he has fo many whoſe 
_ uſes and qualities are already perfectly known, that 
he has a great foundation to go upon 1n the ſearch, 
becauſe he can compare thoſe he does not know with 
them. Their taſtes will go a great way towards in- 
forming him; but this is not all, their very outward 
figures will direct him: For in general thoſe plants, 
which agree in the external aſpect, agree liken ile! in 
their virtues. 

To give an inſtance in | the marſhmallow. It 1s 
known to work by urine, and to be good againſt the 
gravel. We will ſupp :ofe no more known concerning 
this kind. A perſon deſirous of extending this uſe- 
ful knowledge, finds, that by the taſte of the root, 
which 1s inſipid, and its mucilaginous quality, he 
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might have gueſſed this to be its virtue from what he 
before knew of medicine. The next plant he meets, 
we will ſuppoſe, is the common mallow, and after- 
wards the little white flowered mallow, which lies 
upon the ground; he taſtes the roots of theſe, and he 
finds they are like the other: He will therefore gueſs 
that they Zave the ſame virtues, and upon trial he 
will find it fo. 
But this is not all: If he had examined the flower 
of the marſhmallow, in what manner it was con- 
ſtructed, and how the little threads grew within it, 
he would have found, that the flowers of theſe other 
two mallows were, in all reſpects, like thoſe of the 
other; and farther, he would have found, that the 
ſeeds of theſe two kinds were in the ſame manner diſ- 
poſed in circular bodies: From this he might, with- 
out taſting their roots, have been led to gueſs that 
their virtues were the fame; or having gueſſed ſo 
much from this, he might have been thence led totaſte 
them, and by that have been confirmed in it : But he 
might be carried yet farther; he would find the 
ſame ſort of round cluſters of ſeeds in the hollyhock 
in his garden, and, upon examining the fingle flowers, 
he would tee they were alſo alike: And hence he 
would diſcover that it was of this kind; and he would 


rightly judge, that the hollyhock alſo poſſeſſed the 
fame virtues. 

This is a method by which many of the plants 
mentioned in this book have been found to have vir- 
tues which others negleQed; for ther are many 
named in the preceding pages, and named with great 

praiſe, of which others have made little account : 
Theſe are the means by which the firſt gueſſes have 
been made about their virtues, and experiments have 
always confirmed them. It has not always happen 
ed, that the virtues of a plant, thus tried, have been 
in a degree worth ſetting in a light of conſequence : 
They have'been ſometimes flight, and the plant has 


been diſregarded ; but they haye ſcarce ever miſſed 
to be found of the fame nature. | 
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Theſe experiments I have always thought honeſty 
required of me to make upon myſelf, and I never 
found harm from the trials. I had no right to bring 
into the leaſt poſſible danger the health of others ; as 
to my own there was no probability of harm; but if 
it had happened, the intent would have ſanRified the 
accident, and I ſhould have been contented. 
There is this great uſe in examining other plants 
which have the ſame ſort of flowers and fruits with 
thoſe which we know to have virtues, that we may 
in this way diſcover plants at home, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe we have from other countries. It is 
certain, the ſun in warmer climates does ripen the 
Juices of vegetables farther than in ours; but yet we 
find the plants of the ſame kind, from whatever part 
of the world they come, to poſlets nearly the ſame 
kind of virtues ; generally indeed they are the ſame, 
only differing ; in degree. Thus all the mallows of 
Spain and Itally, to bring the trial to the before- 
named inſtance, poſſeſs the ſame virtues with the marſh- 
mallow, mallow and hollyhock of England ; and the 
caſe is the ſame with thoſe which are truly mallows , 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; though this do not 
hold good with reſpect to ſome of the plants of thoſe 
countries which have been brought hither under that 
name. 
Thhus alſo, that root, which was at one time about 
to be brought very much into uſe, under the name 
of the Senega rattleſnake-root, but of which little 
mention has been made here, becauſe the attention 
has not been turned upon novelty, but uſe, being 
found to belong to a kind of milkwort, or polygala. 
The roots of the common milkwort of our paſtures 
being tried, have been found to poſſeſs the ſame vir- 


e though in a leſs degree. This plant would 


not have been regarded, if the other had not been 
found to be of the ſame kind, but to that we owe 
the knowledge of its virtues. 

There is this great reaſon for ſeeking in our own 
climate plants of the fame nature, and form, and 
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kind, with theſe which, in other countries, afford 


us remedies; mat they are generally of the ſame 
bind, and may be fitter for our conſtitutions. This 
is certain, that as the lun ripens the juices of plants 
in hotter countries to more virtue than with us, ſo it 
makes mens conſtitutions more able to bear their effects. 

The Chineſe will ſwallow ſuch doſes as are poiſon 


to one of us. This we know in many inſtances, and 
it ought to encourage us in the pretent reſearch, be- 
cauſe, if the fame doles which agree with them are 


too much for us, we may alſo find, that other medi- 
eines of the ſame kind of virtnes, though in a leſſer 

degree, may allo be found to agree better with our 
conſtitutions. I would not carry ſo far, as ſome have 
done, that opinion of nature's having provided in 
every country the remedies for the diſcaſes of that 


_ country: God is the author of nature, and he know- 
ing there would be commerce among mankind, knew 


that would not be neceflary. But notwithſtanding 
that, it may be neceſſary in ſome caſes, and conve- 


nient in many, for us to have drugs from abroad, 
yet, in general, it will be better for us to be cured 


by thoſe herbs we may find at home, and they will 
be found upon trial more ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
than we at preſent imagine. The means are at hand, 
but we have made very little uſe of them, propor- 
tioned to their number and their value. 

The obſervation already made, that the external 
form of plants may very well give the hint for a con- 
jecture about their virtues, is much more general 
than might be imagined. Almoſt all the plants of 


the ſame kinds are of the ſame virtues. But that is 
not all: For in general, thoſe of the ſame claſs poſ- 
ſeſs the ſame qualities, though different in degree: 


And this is a prodigious help to him who ſhall ſet 


cout upon the generous and uſeful plan of adding to 


the number of the uſeful plants. It is alſo ſingular, 
that what might appear objections in this caſe, being 


brought to the trial, will often be found confirma- 


tions of the truth chere! is in the obſervation, 
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Thus ſuppoſe a man, obſerving that lettice is eat- 
able, ſhould inquire into al: the ants like lettice, 
which are thoſe that have flowers compoled of many 
parts, and have the feeds winged with a white downy 
matter, to find whether they were catable ; let us 
examine how he would ſucceed. The plants of this 
claſs, native of England, are the ſowthiſtle, the hawk- 
weeds, the dandelion, goatſheard, ſuccory, and en- 
dive, all catables. The hawkweeds are leſs agree- 
able in the taſte, but wholelome ; and as to the wild 
lettices, thoſe who would bring the opiate quality of 
the principal of them as an objection, ſtrengthen the 
obſervation, for the garden: lettice alſo has an opiate 
quality. This wild one poſſeſſes it in a greater de- 
gree, but ſtill in ſuch degree, that it is an excellent 
medicine, not at all dangerous. Its bitter taſte would 
prevent people eating it, for it is diſagreeable; but 
its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of lettice, only 
greater. There are ſome kinds of hawkweed alto 
-which have a bitter milky juice, altogether like to 
that of this lettice, and they allo have this opiate 
quality. I have tried many of them, but as there are 
none of them equal to the great wild lettice in this 
reſpect, it would have been idle to have ent many 
words about them. 

This general obſervation may a carried a great 
deal farther ; but. it were the buſineſs of a volume, 
not of a ſhort appendix, to explain it at large. In 
general, the ſeeds of umbelliferous plants, that is, 

thoſe which have little flowers in rounded cluſters, 
each ſucceeded by two ſeeds, are good againſt cho- 
lics; thoſe of carraway, aniſe, cummin, coriander, 
and all of that kind, are produced by plants of 
this figure. In the fame manner the derticillate 
plants, as they are called, that is, thoſe which have 
the flowers ſurrounding the talks, as in mint and 
thyme, are of a warm nature ; and however they 
differ in degree and circumſtance, they have the 
iame general virtues. Farther, ſuch plants as are 
infipid to the taſte and ſmell have generally little vir- 
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tues; and, on the contrary, thoſe which have the 
moſt fragrant ſmell, and ſharpeſt taſte, have the 
greateſt virtues of whatever kind. 

In general alſo, thoſe plants which have a dag 
but an agreeable taſte, are moſt worthy to be exa- 
mined with reſpect to their virtues; for they are ge- 
nerally the moſt valuable; and on the contrary, when 
a very ſtrong taſte 1s alſo a very diſagreeable one; or 
in the ſame manner, when the ſtrong ſmell of a plant 
has alſo ſomething heavy, diſagreeable, and overpow- 
ering in it; there is miſchief in the herb rather than 
any uſeful quality. The poiſonous plants of this 
country are very few, but they are for the moſt part 
charecterized after this manner; ſo that they are known 
as it were at ſight, or by the firſt offer of a trial. 

Thus we ſee how very little can be the danger of 
inquiring farther into the virtues of our own plants 
by experiments, and how uſeful ſuch an inquiry may 

be to mankind is ſufficiently proved by the matter of 
the preceding volume. 
What I have here written is with intent to encou- 
rage ſome who have opportunities to make the trial; 
and, for my own part, 1 ſhall not be wanting. What 
I have already diſcovered in this way, I am pleaſed 
to ſee, makes no inconſiderable addition to the pre- 
ſent publication; what I ſhall diſcover farther, or 
learn from the experience of \ others, ſhall have its 
Place! in the e editions. 
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